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NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 





THEODORUS II., EMPEROR OF ABYSSINIA. 


THE recent prolonged detention of a British consul and his companions 
by Theodorus II., Emperor of Abyssinia, for sup connivance with the 
intrigues of the Mussulmans of Egypt against the Christian Highlanders 
of Eastern Africa, has, apart from the apathy shown in the matter by 
government, attracted attention to a country concerning which not only 
is very little known, but whose interests and policy are almost utterly 
ignored. A word or two in time may help to convey some tangible ideas 
as to the real state of things in a region so remote, and among a race 
undoubtedly still in a semi-barbarous condition, but who are in many 

cts deserving of the sympathy of Christian nations. 

In 1830 the family ‘‘Gugsa’’ reigned at Gondar. Unfortunately, 
although converted to Christianity, and ostentatiously zealous in repair- 
ing and building churches, they were of Mussulman origin, and conse- 
quently always suspected of being secretly connected by policy, as they 
were by blood, with the Galla Mussulmans—the great enemies of the 
empire in the South. The Abyssinians, who reckon some five millions 
of souls, dwelling, as we have observed, in a highland country, have 
adopted the system of an hereditary monarchy from time immemorial ; 
and, although there have been many royal interlopers, still have they been 
always obliged to submit to the religious traditions of the country. Tracing 
their origin to Manilik, a son of Solomon and of the Queen of Sheba, but 
who was also, like a king of Persie of olden and fabulous times, called 
Aroé, “the Serpent,” a more critical history traces back the monarchy 
to a century before our era, when, established at Axum, the oi ger 
kings held pacific relations with the Greeks of Alexandria, and it was 
from the patriarchs of the same city that they received the first lights of 
the Gospel in the fourth century. The kings then assumed a kind of 
semi-sacerdotal character, and the monarchy has, amid numerous revolu- 
tions, ever been based upon a united religious and military ascendancy. 
The frequent revolutions revealed by the history of Abyssinia, as recorded 
in the pages of Bruce, Riippel, Mansfield Parkyns, Beke, Harris, and 
others, have arisen from the power of an ever-turbulent and anarchical 
feudality ; and hence it was that the family “ Gugsa” attained to supreme 
power in Gondar in 1798, and preserved it until 1830. 

The Emperor of Abyssinia is entitled Negus Nagast-za Aitiopiya— 
“King of the Kings of Ethiopia,” in allusion to the forty-four provinces, 
each of which bears the official title of kingdom. His power is far from 
being absolute, and is limited by the Fatha-nagast, or Imperial Code, 
which he cannot change, and which assures their rights and privileges to 
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the great vassals of the empire. The chief of these is the Ras, who has 
his palace at Gondar, and corresponds to the mayor of the palace or the 
“ eonstable”’ of the older French monarchies. After him come the 
Balambras, or governors of the four provinces of Sennaar, and of the 
state prison of Sar Amba, or “ chief fortress ;” and then the Dajaz 
‘ dukes,” or hereditary nobility. The system of Abyssinian fendality 
resembles closely that of Europe in the middle ages. The fiefs or feudal 
tenures were personal in their origin, and the Negus himself is only the 
first baron of his empire. The peasants or serfs have, however, certain 
privileges. ‘They have their parishes (Aghar), governed by an elective 
mayor (‘Tchaka) and elders. The mayor is responsible for the service and 
taxes, and in return for such responsibility he inherits the property of 
those who die without heirs; whence an Abyssinian saying, “ As the 
heavens belong to the moon, so does the land belong to the Tchaka.” 
The mayor has, however, no judicial functions; these are attached to the 
Chum, appointed by the emperor, and the higher courts are ruled over by 
such of the barons as have the right of nagarit, that is to say, of ‘a war- 
drum.” The highest tribunal of all is that of the Likawent (plural of 
Lik), presided over by the emperor. The title of Bahar Nagast, or 
“Emperor of the Sea,” is also still nominally kept up, although the 


littoral of the Red Sea has passed from the hands of the Abyssinians into 
those of the Mussulmans, Turks, Arabs, and Gallas. 

Penal legislation is marked by a certain degree of mildness. The last 
sentence of the law is never inflicted for political offences. Rebels of 
high rank are imprisoned in the mountain fortresses called Ambas 
(whence the newspapers placed on record that Captain Cameron and his 
friends had been removed to the town of Amba!), and their property is 


confiscated. The’ right hand and the left foot—the hand that holds the 
sword and the foot that serves to mount—are cut off from highwaymen 
and murderers ; always a most cruel, and not unfrequently a fatal punish- 
ment. The only crime that positively entails the punishment of death is 
said to be the sale of a Christian into slavery. 

The Church constitutes a third power, which balances, if it does not 
surpass, the influence of the crown and of feudalism. It enjoys this power 
in virtue of its influence over the people, of its property, its antiquity (for 
Christianity survived in Abyssinia the conquest of Egypt by the Mussul- 
mans), and its hierarchal and theocratic authority—an authority which, 
for want of support from without, is ever combated by the temporal power. 
Both the Protestant and Romanist missionaries have, however, interested 
themselves in the Abyssinians ; and while the latter concede what they 
designate as “ Coptic heresies,” as the marriage of priests, the celebra- 
tion of the service in the Ghaz language, and the deviations in the 
calendar, ‘they still hope for the proximate admission of this ancient 
Church into the bosom of the great Catholic unity.”* 

The existing Church, notwithstanding its imperfections, whether in the 
view of a general Christianity, or of a mere Romanist formula, has its 
utility. Jt alone upholds the national spirit—it alone softens the mav- 
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* Théodore II., le Nouvel Empire d’Abyssinie et les Interéts Francais dans 


le sud de la Mer Rouge. Par Guillaume Lejean, Ancien Vice-Consul de France 
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ners, and it even deprives the warlike propensities of feudal chiefs of some 
of their asperities, by the right of asylum common to all the churches and 
to the ghadam, or bounds of certain venerated precincts, monastic and 
ecclesiastical. Education is also solely in its hands, and limited, as it un- 
fortunately is, still M. Lejean—formerly French consul in Abyssinia— 
actually asserts that, if one hundred young men were selected from all 
classes in France, and one hundred in Abyssinia, more of the latter would 
know how to read and write than of the former! “It is sufficientl 
humiliating,”’ says our traveller, “ for a Frenchman to admit this; but it 
is strictly true.” The Abyssinians are not, then, so open to the con- 
tempt with which they are treated and spoken of as a nation, as is so 
much the custom among ignorant Englishmen as well as Frenchmen. 
There can be no doubt, from the ardour and intelligence with which the 
devote themselves to study, and to the practices of good when well lasetad 
as to the practices of war and evil when badly inspired, that they are a 
nation pre-eminently open to an ameliorated civilisation. 

We have seen that the family of Gugsa reigned at Gondar as late as 
1830, but the distant provinces already at that time no longer yielded it 
obedience. Shoa or Shwa had its own native dynasty; and the provinces 
beyond the Takkazzie were united into a flourishing kingdom. There 
arose at this epoch a Dajaz of the name of Ubiya, or Oubié in French 
orthography, who induced Mariam, the last of the Gugsa dynasty, to 
make war on the latter sovereignty, known as that of Tigre, and the 
king and his son—a prince of remarkable gallantry—were slain. A 
popular song still repeats, ‘‘ How blessed are those who partake of corn 
watered by such blood!” Ubiya having effected the conquest of Tigre 
with the troops of the deceased monarch, ruled the country for himself, 
and, by 1840, he had only two rivals in power, the as, or Constable 
Ali, at Gondar, and the Dajaz Gocho, who ruled in Godjam. In 
February, 1842, he advanced against the Constable; but being worsted 
(a strange but incredible story is told of his having won the battle, of the 
Constable having run away, and of certain generals having gone to the 
tent of Ubiya to tender submission, when they found him dead drunk, 
bound him, and led him prisoner to Gondar), Ras Ali came to terms, 
which the turbulent and drunken chief disregarded, and, having seized 
upon certain treasures concealed in the mountain fortress of Amba Hai— 
after the fashion of the old treasuries known as Ecbatanas and Gazas, in 
the wide extent of the Holy Land—he opened another campaign in the 
highlands, called by Beke, Samien, and by Lejean, Semen. There is, as 
in most Oriental countries, no agreement in the orthography of names of 
places between any two writers on Abyssinia. Tigre, after the Anglo- 
Indian fashion of writing according to pronunciation, would be “ Tee- 
grah.” 

It was upon the occasion of this campaign that a feudal chieftain, 
Kassa by name, and now Theodorus II., came into the front. He is 
said to have approached the theatre of war with his followers to take ad- 
vantage of whatever might arise, or to side with the most powerful. But 
coming first in contact with the forces of the Constable, led by Manani 
or Ménéne, the Amazon mother of Ras Ali, he fell upou her, and was 
ungallant enough to thrust his spear into her person, and to disperse her 
astonished followers. 
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This man, Kassa Kwaranya, who was destined to create an empire of 
Ethiopia out of the ruins of a sanguinary feudalism, was born about 1818, 
in the mountain province of Kwara, which was governed by his father 
and uncle, the Dajaz Hailo Mariam and Konfu. These chieftains were 
of the highest nobility of Abyssinia ; Theodorus IT. claims, indeed, descent 
by his mother from the old legitimate stock of the descendants of 
Manilik son of Solomon and of the Queen of Sheba, and, placed on the 
western frontier, they particularly distinguished themselves by defending 
the country against the frequent incursions of the Egyptians. They are 
still heroes of Abyssinian song, having on one occasion (1830) cut the 
troops of Muhammed Ali to pieces at Abu Kalamabo (Father Crab). 
The young Kassa was sent to the convent of Tchankar, near Lake 
Tzana, in order to obtain the advantages of the best education which the 
country could afford. It is but too significant of the utterly disorganised 
state of the country, that the future emperor was expelled from these 
academic groves by Dajaz Maro, one of the great vassals of the empire, 
who sacked the place, and it was with difficulty that young Kassa made 
his escape. Returning to his own country, he found the tenure disputed, 
spear in hand, by his three cousins, and, having taken the part of the 
weak, he had to seek for refuge in the mountains, whence he issued forth 
after a time at the head of about seventy followers, to carve his fortune 
on the highways. It is to be said, to his credit, that even at this early 
and not very reputable epoch in his life, he endeavoured to introduce 
some kind of discipline among his retainers, his strictness leading to a 
revolt, which was only appeased by the condign punishment of the 
leaders. A change of operations from the plunder of travellers and 
caravans to the capture of a province is a natural sequence in a country 
circumstanced as Abyssinia is; and when Kassa had sufficiently aug- 
mented his resources and increased his band, he resolved upon seizing the 
province of Dembea from his old antagonist, the Amazon Manani. Kassa 
was of good blood; Manani and her son, Ras Ali, were of Mussulman 
origin, and looked upon with distrust by royalist, formalist, and Christian 
Abyssinia. They deemed it best then to temporise with a rising young 
chieftain, and they made over to him the coveted province, ensuring at 
the same time his allegiance by giving him Ras Ali’s daughter, Tziibaji, 
in marriage. 

Kassa was young, adventurous, and fanatic, and no sooner was he 
placed in possession of a province, than he began to carry on hostilities 
against the Egyptians, who were encroaching by Kwara upon Abyssinia. 
A successful descent made upon Metamma on a market day, and which 
secured to him a considerable booty, attracted all the adventurous spirits 
of Gondar to his flag. A repulse, which he soon afterwards sustained on 
the river Rahad, however, somewhat checked his ardour. The Egyptians, 
commanded by Saleh Bey, had two guns, and they were posted behind a 
thorny hedge. Yet, according to their own account, the Abyssinians 
fought bravely, and came down upon their guns like mosquitoes to 4 
flame. Kassa retreated, wounded and discomfited, and old Manani 
turned against him in his adversity. He, however, revenged himself for 
this treachery, the moment he recovered his health, by seizing upon 
Gondar. He thus became master of the capital, and virtually Ras or 

Constable”’ of the empire; but his tenure of power was very brief. The 
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Dajaz Gocho, who ruled in the countries watered by the spiral of the 
Abai, raised an army and expelled the young adventurer from the 
capital. This was in 1852. Kassa was not, however, discouraged. 
His experience in fighting the Egyptians had taught him that the 
Abyssinians were as brave as the Turks, but that they neither possessed 
their arms nor their discipline, so he set to work organising a small force 
in Gallabat, assisted by deserters from the Egyptian army. Thus re- 
inforced, he fought the celebrated battle of Gorgora, at the north- 
western extremity of Lake Tzana, against Gocho, whom he slew with his 
own hand. It is said that the corn-fields caught fire at the end of the 
combat, and that hundreds of wounded men were suffocated or burnt to 
death. Kassa did not, however, recover possession of Gondar without 
another battle, which he fought against Faras, one of Ras Ali’s generals, 
with his usual success. It was at this epoch that the well-known French 
traveller, Rochet d’Héricourt, was at that city. He was a friend of Ras 
Ali’s, to whom he had sold a cargo of muskets ; but when Kassa arrived 
as a conqueror, he declined to sell any muskets to one whom he designated 
as a “rebel.” The officer to whom he thus addressed himself struck 
him, put him in irons, and led him before Kassa, who, unmoved by his 
tears of repentance, had him cast into a ditch full of mosquitoes, whence he 
luckily escaped the second night. Captain Cameron and his companions 
in misfortune were by no means the first Europeans to suffer from the 
sternness of Theodorus II. 

Ras Ali, in the mean time, had armed a body of men in Dembea 
with Rochet d’Héricourt’s muskets, but Kassa attacked him and com- 
peiled him to take refuge in the monastery of Mahdera Mariam, fol- 
lowing up his successes by an assault upon Burru Gocho, a son of 
Gocho, who had withdrawn to the Amba, or rock fortress of Jibela. Burru 
came down to the plain, leaving the fortress in charge of his wife, and 
Kassa obtaining possession of his person, as also that of his brother-in- 
law, he took the latter to the gates of the fortress, declaring that his life 
depended upon her surrendering the place to him. The ties of blood are 
more sacred in Abyssinia than those of marriage, so the lady consented, 
on condition that she should not be given up to Burru, who thus lost his 
wife and his stronghold at the same time. The chronicles insinuate that 
it was not the first that he regretted the most. As to Burru himself, he 
was invited to supper, where he was treated with the greatest courtesy, 
but the repast being over, he was laden with irons and sent to the state 
prison of Sar Amba. This was in 1854. All Central Abyssinia was 
now subjected, and there only remained old Ubiya in his vice-royalty of 
Tigre, who still held out against the victorious son of Hailo, 

To understand the relations of Theodorus II. and of Ubiya, it is neces- 
sary to premise a few words concerning the Missions in Abyssinia. 
Divisions had occurred in that country before the year 1830, and abstract 
questions regarding what was designated as “the three births of Christ’’ 
nearly brought about civil war between Tigre and the central provinces.* 
The Abuna, or Bishop Kirlos (Cyril), had died after excommunicating 
half his clergy, when in 1830 the Reverend Samuel Gobat, a Swiss Pro- 











* Salama had been a pupil of the Protestant missionary. The details of this 
polemical dispute are given in Krapf’s Trav. and Miss. Labours in East Africa. 
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testant missionary, made his appearance at Gondar. This excellent man 
accomplished much in soothing the existing polemical irritation, but he 
was succeeded by some Moravian brethren, who, it is said, by their in. 
discreet zeal, begat enemies in the country, and were finally expelled by 
Ubiya, who set himself up as the champion of the national form of 
worship. A Romanist mission was not constituted till 1840, by Mon- 
seigneur de Jacobis. The head of the mission is blamed for what M. 
Lejean designates as “ une ingérence impolitique et intempérante dans les 
affaires civiles d’ Abyssinie ;” that is to say, he never depended upon the 
efficacy of simple propagandism, but relied more upon civil revolutions, 
He thought that if he could raise up a prince of his own to the throne, he 
would, as a sequence, become the chief Abuna, or Patriarch of Abyssinia. 
In the mean time, he sought out at Alexandria a young Coptic priest, 
Salama by name, and the actual Patriarch of Abyssinia, whom he hoped 
to render a partisan of his views. But, educated by Lieder at Cairo, 
he did not sympathise with the Romanist missionary, and the consequence 
is that nothing that is base and degrading but has been laid to his ae. 
count. Father Joseph, his confessor, proclaimed, we are told, on the open 
square at Gondar what he was said to have revealed under the seal of 
confession, that he had nine mistresses, of whom two were nuns; and M. 
Lejean adds that, on another occasion, “il eut le visage tout ensanglanté 
par les mains d’un petit garcon Galla qu’il avait entrepris un peu im- 
prudemment.” It requires to have travelled or to have lived in the Kast 
to understand how personal antipathy can become the “ mother of lies.” 
No wonder that the new patriarch got the Romanist missionaries exiled 
to Halai, Alitiena, and Zena Dagla, on the frontiers of the country. 

In 1854, Kassa sent to Ubiya a summons to pay tribute, and to send 
him the Abuna. The old fox, who had conquered Tigre with the aid of 
the Amharas of Samien, found himself now confronted by the whole 

ower of the Amharas of the central and southern provinces, and he was 
obliged to succumb so far as to transmit moneys in the hands of supposed 
trustworthy negotiators—those of his son, Gwa Gal, and of his general, 
Kokobiya. The Abuna himself also soon found his way to Gondar. 

These preliminaries having been achieved, Kassa summoned the repre- 
sentatives of the feudal tenures, of the churches, towns, and villages, to 
Gondar, to proceed with his election as Negus, or emperor. The Abuna, 
however, held by Ubiya, and would not lend himself to the consecration 
of the young adventurer. At this crisis, Monseigneur de Jacobis made 
his appearance in the field again, and offered to consecrate Kassa, if he 
would elect him Abuna, or Patriarch of Abyssinia. Humble missionaries 
sometimes play high stakes in remote and unenlightened realms. Salama, 
alarmed at the prospect of losing power, proceeded to excommunicate 
Kassa and all his adherents. Monseigneur de Jacobis, or Vakub, as the 
Abyssinians called him, retorted by excommunicating Salama and all who 
held by him. The two excommunications thus annulling one another, 
Salama changed tactics, and promised Kassa to consecrate him, if he 
would banish M. de Jacobis and his coadjutors. Kassa consented ; & 
general assembly of notables, presided over by the Abuna, proclaimed 
him King of the Kings of Ethiopia, and M. de Jacobis was for a second 
time conducted under safe escort beyond the frontiers. 

Ubiya did not accept the defeat. He marched into Samien at the head 
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of a small force, the chief features of which consisted in two squadrons of 
select horsemen, the one with white, the other with black skin mantles. 
The two armies—that of Tigre and that of Amhara—met on the plains 
of Dereh-Skiya. The battle remained long undecided, but Kassa, with 
his usual intrepidity, engaged Ubiya personally, wounded him, and took 
him prisoner. As to Kokobiya, who had played the traitor, he met with 
a reception characteristic of the strange person who now rules over 
Abyssinia. ‘I put no trust in the man who sells his master,” said the 
Negus, and he was consigned to the state prison of Tchelga. The 
decisive battle of Dereh-Skiya dates the 5th of February, 1855. The 
next day the conqueror had himself crowned with Abyssinian pomp in a 
church erected on the plain itself, under the superintendence of Doctor 
Schimper, a German naturalist. He assumed on this occasion the name 
of Theodorus, which had been borne by an emperor of much distinction 
in the twelfth century. A-tradition, quoted by Bruce, exists to the effect 
that a Negus of the name of Theodorus is destined to re-establish the 
Ethiopic Empire in all its ancient splendour, to overthrow Islamism, and 
to recover Jerusalem to the Cross. The new emperor averred that he was 
the man whose advent had been prophesied. He even believed in his 
mission, for he wrote at a subsequent period to the Czar of Russia, offer- 
ing to divide the Mussulman Empire with him! 

In order to reduce the castellated treasury of Amba Hai, which was 
defended by a son of Ubiya, Theodorus conducted thither his aged 
prisoner, and told his son that his father’s life depended upon his submis- 
sion. The prince having capitulated, forty thousand dollars, much gold 
and silver in bars, and seven thousand muskets, are said to have been 
found in the fortress. But little reliance is to be placed in these kind of 
reports. 

These last successes of Theodorus brought him to within two days’ 
journey of Massawa, and he now began to entertain hopes of recovering 
the littoral of the old empire of Abyssinia, which has so long been in the 
possession of the Turks. Troubles that arose in the south did not, how- 
ever, give him time to carry out his projects. A tribe of Muhammadan 
Gallas, called Wollos, dwelt in the mountains which separate the central 
provinces of the empire from Shoa. Perpetually at war with the Abys- 
sinians, they took the opportunity of Theodorus being in Tigre to cross 
the Bashilo, a tributary of the Blue Nile, and ravage the Christian pro- 
vinces, more especially the churches. Theodorus gave them battle at 
Lagadora, defeated them, and took possession of Magdala, one of their 
strongest Ambas, and which he constituted his arsenal and chief state 
prison. He was less successful in his operations against a Galla Amazon 
called Warket, who was enabled to brave his hostility in her remote 
mountain fastnesses. 

The kingdom of Shoa, founded about a century and a half ago by one 
of the great vassals, who took advantage of the weakness of the ruling 
Negus to dismember the empire, lay beyond the country of the Wollos, 
Theodorus II. advanced from Magdala upon Ankobar, or Ankober, its 
~ a Sahla Sallasiya, so much spoken of by Harris, Beke, Krapf, and 
other travellers, was no more, and he had been succeeded on the throne 
by his son Malakot. The young king advanced to the encounter with a 
goodly array of troops, but by some accident, very Oriental in its cha- 
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racter, he died suddenly the night before that on which he was to give 
battle. ‘The consequence was, that the ensuing day the Shoans were 
easily defeated. Theodorus took advantage of his success with a rapidity 
to which the Abyssinians had not been previously accustomed. He 
escaladed the rock fortress of Ankobar, annexed the kingdom to his em- 
pire, put some of the most influential chiefs in irons, annulled the treaties 
concluded by Sahla Salassiya with England and France, and directed the 
English and French guns found at Ankobar against Debra, or Devra 
Tabor. 

The great political characteristic of Abyssinia lies in the spirit of pro- 
vincialism. It is, no doubt, to be traced to the long-existing feudal 
system. It was to be seen in the middle ages in Europe, where, even to 
the present day, it is in some parts rather dormant than utterly extinct; 
it is still in full force in Japan and China. It is this spirit which Theo. 
dorus II. has ever had to contend with, and it marks the man, with all 
his faults, errors, and blemishes, as a most remarkable person, that he has 
been enabled so long to hold his own against such influence combined 
with what he has been exposed to from without. He had not left the 
south a year, called away by a revolution in Tigre, before a chief—Tedla 
Wallu—whom he had left in charge of Godjam, declared himself inde- 
pendent, and refused to pay tribute. The revolution in Tigre had been 
fomented by the sons of Ubiya, who appointed a soldier of fortune, called 
Negusiya, to the command of the Tigreans, and with his aid they suc- 
ceeded in obtaining possession of Gondar. This occurred in August, 
1855, and it is said that Negusiya was well received by the old party in 
the capital, who were opposed to the reformations introduced by Theo- 
dorus. 

When this extraordinary man ascended the throne, it is to be observed, 
centuries of disorganisation had left the nobility rebellious and predatory, 
the church corrupt and avaricious, justice venal, social ties, even to mar- 
riage, little regarded, property without protection, and transport and 
travel alike unsafe. One of his first acts was to order every one to return 
to the profession of his fathers, the shopkeeper to his shop, the peasant 
to his plough. It is narrated of him that the bandits of Tishba came to 
claim the right of exercising also the profession of their fathers. ‘ What 
is that profession?” inquired the Negus. ‘ Highway robbery,” was the 
impudent reply. “Your profession,’ quietly rejoined Theodorus, “is 
perilous—tilling the ground is safer. Go down from the mountains to 
the plain of Lamga. It is one of the most fertile in the empire, and I 
give it to you to cultivate. I will even help you with oxen and ploughs.” 
Nothing, however, would content the ruffians, and they withdrew, puffed 
up with the notion that they had intimidated their sovereign. Theodorus 
had them, however, followed by a squadron of cavalry, who put them to 
the sword. 

The magistracy was so corrupt, that it is related of one of these func- 
tionaries, that having received a pot of honey from one party, and a mule 
from another, he decided in favour of the latter. Whereupon, the first 
plaintiff grumbling, he said: ‘‘ What would you have me do? The mule 
kicked your pot of honey, and broke it!” Theodorus dismissed the 
greater number of these corrupt magistrates, and set about administering 
justice himself. As this was after the usual semi-serious, semi-jocose 
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fashion of many cadis and patriarchal sheikhs, it can readily be imagined 
that it was not always truth that prevailed. At all events, there was no 
bribing the chief of the state with pots of honey or mules. He also put 
astop to highway robbery, and travel in Abyssinia from 1830 to 1845 
became as safe as in Europe. He further instituted marriage a religious 
as well as a civil ceremony, and he decreed that his officers and soldiers 
should not be permitted to entertain concubines. The reforms which he 
effected in the Church were the most obnoxious. He deprived it of its 
enormous and oppressive privileges, and hence it was that the Abuna and 
his coadjutors had a hand in almost all subsequent conspiracies and 
revolts. 

The extirpation of the Wollo bandits, they being Mussulmans, was 
made a pretext by the Egyptians for invading the country, but the 
consuls of Alexandria interfered, and the viceroy was obliged to content 
himself with sending a new Abuna, called Daud (David), to obtain 
security for the Muhammadans in Abyssinia. It is but fair to admit that 
Theodorus has given just cause of umbrage to the Egyptians by frequent 
intimations that his policy of aggrandisement embraced the subjection of 
Massawa in order to have a port on the Red Sea, the recovery of Sennaar, 
and the resuscitation of the ancient kingdom of Meroe, in Nubia. All 
these conquests he felt himself called upon to make in virtue of his title 
of King of the Kings of Ethiopia, and the historical ambition with which 
he has ever been imbued of resuscitating the Ethiopia of the times of 
David and Solomon. It is to be observed that he had also at the same 
epoch, and after the expulsion of the Lazarists, received a mission of 
Swiss Protestants under Martin Flad, whose principle it was to begin by 
civilising people before attempting to convert them. Their industrial 
and educational establishments were at Jenda and Darna, near the great 
lake, and on the mountain of Gafat, near Debra Tabor, where Theodorus 
himself chiefly resided. 

David arrived at Debra Tabor in December, 1856. The Negus re- 
ceived him with undisguised hostility as the emissary of Said Pasha. 
The Abuna of Alexandria accordingly fulminated his excommunication 
against the emperor. The Abuna of Abyssinia retorted by excommuni- 
cating the Coptic prelate of Alexandria. David returned the compliment 
by excommunicating Salama. “I am your superior,” he declared. “ You 
may be so in Alexandria,”’ replied the Patriarch of Abyssinia, “ but here 
you are nobody.’’ David was at last obliged to return to Cairo, but, in 
revenge, he instigated the Turks to seize upon the monastery founded by 
the old kings of Ethiopia in Jerusalem, as a place of refuge for Abys- 
sinian pilgrims, and they, in their turn, sold it to the Russians for sixty 
thousand dollars. 

In the mean time, the rebellion in Tigre, under Negusiya, was in- 
creasing in proportions. A number of minor chieftains had risen in arms, 
and returned to their old habits of predatory expeditions and brigandage. 
Monseigneur de Jacobis, expelled the territory of Theodorus, took active 
part with Negusiya, and he succeeded in imparting a quasi-political and 
religious character to the rebellion : this through the medium of M. 
Chauvin Belliard, French consul at Massawa, whom he instigated to pay 
a visit to Negusiya at Diksan. It was thus that in October, 1857, the 
first step was taken which implicated France in what has since been 
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termed “the question of Abyssinia.” “ What shows,” says M. Lejean, 
“how little this consular agent, newly arrived in the country, understood 
the spirit of the Abyssinians, is, that he thought he was giving wise advice 
to Negusiya when he recommended him to have recourse to the Turks 
and Egyptians in order to obtain regular troops and better arms.” Such 
a step would at once have handed him over to public execration. There 
is no greater mistake than that commonly made by English and French 
agents in the East in supposing that they exalt the national honour by 
employing Mussulman soldiers in warring against Christian races of 
sle. 

The French, whilst they recognised Theodorus II. as King of Central 
Abyssinia, also recognised Negusiya as King of Tigre, and the latter, in- 
stigated by M. de Jacobis, sent a mission to Paris, the chief object of 
which was to negotiate the cession of the port of Zula, the ancient and 
celebrated Adulis of the Ptolemys, as also of the islands of Desset and 
Uda, or Wuda, near Massawa, to the French in return for practical aid 
against Theodorus. M. de Russell, a distinguished officer of the French 
navy, was sent out to complete the preliminaries of the said cession of a 
port on the Red Sea—a subject the historical and commercial bearings 
of which we discussed at length at the time when it was first suggested. 
Great was the disgust of the Abyssinians, however, when M. de Russell 
arrived with six marines at Halai. The Tigreans believed that they had 
been betrayed, while the Theodorists became proportionately impudent. 
Halai was invested, the French flag was trod under foot (foule aux pieds), 
and M. de Russell and his followers were obliged to hurry off at night, 
and make the best of their way to Massawa, in February, 1860. Thus 
it was that a well-conceived plan for obtaining an important point in the 
Red Sea, and the command of the Bay of Adulis, was lost to France 
either by misconception of what was expected in return, or by the less 
astute idea that that country was to obtain what it ambitioned without 
any sacrifice on its part. The fault of most civilised countries is, that they 
underrate the intelligence of what are put down—often too hastily—as 
semi-barbarous people. 

Negusiya, thus deprived of the assistance which he expected from 
France in return for the territorial concessions made to that country, took 
refuge in the valley of the Mareb, one of the great tributaries to the 
Black Nile, and amused himself with devastating the countries around. 
Such a proceeding, attended as it was by atrocities of the most revolting 
description, alienated from him whatever latent sympathy there might 
have been in his cause. Events now began to multiply. The Turks, 
who were naturally opposed to the unity of Abyssinia, supported Negusiya 
and deposed the governor of Massawa for having failed in giving him 
assistance. M. de Jacobis died of fatigue, vexation, or illness. The 
English consul, Plowden, one of the best we ever had in the country, was 
murdered on his way to Massawa from the camp of Theodorus. An- 
other Englishman, still more high in favour with the emperor—Bell—was 
slain under still more peculiar circumstances. A rebel chieftain of the 
name of Garet had, with the aid of a telescope stolen from Plowden, dis- 
cerned Theodorus surrounded by a group of officers in an isolated posi- 
tion. He at once organised an attack, taking careful aim at the emperor 
when he got near. Theodorus escaped, Bell advanced and shot Garet, 
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but was killed by two spear wounds, one of which was inflicted by Garet’s 

brother. The latter was in his turn shot by Theodorus. This little 

skirmish decided the battle ; the followers of Garet surrendered, and the 

emperor was so excited by the loss of his friend, that he is said to have 
ut to death seventeen hundred prisoners—one of the most cruel acts that 

ne tarnished his reign. The number of sufferers is, however, probably 
ossly exaggerated. 

Theodorus, disembarrassed of petty chieftains on his way, Adowa having 
also fallen into his hands, invaded Tigre in 1861. Negusiya had been 
joined by a multitude of French adventurers, attracted by the im- 
portance which had been attached to him by a certain portion of the 
French press, who advocated his interests in total ignorance of his 
resources, or of the actual condition of the country. What became of 
them at the time of the approach of the emperor we are not told, but 
certain it is that Negusiya, left without means of opposition, fell into the 
hands of his opponent, and proof having been obtained of his having 
sought the aid of the Mussulman Gallas in his extremity, as Francois L. 
did that of the Turks after Pavia, he was put to death. 

It was thus that, in the spring of 1861, the Emperor Theodorus II. 
attained the zenith of his material and moral power. The kingdoms of 
Tigre, Samian, Amhara, and Shoa, all acknowledged his sway. Unfor- 
tunately, there existed the Egyptians on one side, and the turbulent Gallas 
on the other, to give him perpetual trouble. The Wollos, a tribe of the 
latter race, occupied, as we have before seen, certain mountain fastnesses 
in the central provinces of Abyssinia, and from which Theodorus failed 
to eject them in 1861, as he had done six years previously. A third in- 
vasion in 1862 was more successful, and the emperor is said to have 
abused his success by characteristic cruelty. The women and children 
were sold into captivity, and such men as were not slain were employed 
in constructing those highways which are among the real benefits con- 
ferred by Theodorus on his empire. 

It was at this epoch that Captain Cameron was transferred from Poti, 
on the Black Sea, to succeed Mr. Plowden. Public opinion pointed to 
Dr. Beke, so distinguished by his scientific researches in Abyssinia, or to 
Mr. Barzoni, who, as British agent at Massawa, had contributed much 
to the success of Theodorus against Negusiya, the latter being supported 
by French influence. Captain Cameron arrived at Gondar at the time 
when the emperor was engaged in his campaign against the Wollos, and 
he’ was received with every manifestation of kindness by the emperor, 
who had always been supported by the English party. He was followed 
a few months afterwards by M. Lejean, representative of French interests 
in Abyssinia, and which were now transferred from the defunct Negusiya 
to the living Theodorus. The good feeling borne by the latter towards 
the English in no way prevented his entertaining similar kindly feelings 
towards the French. If they and the Austrians had tendered material 
and moral support to his quondam rival Negusiya, the King of Tigre 
was now deposed, Theodorus ruled in his stead, and the representative of 
France being accredited to him, was a virtual acknowledgment of his 
triumph. 

Theodorus was at this moment organising an expedition against a 
rebel chief called Tedla Wallu, in Godjam. M. Lejean accompanied 
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him. The cruelty of the Negus became, however, so outrageous on this 
occasion, that some of the chiefs in his own army revolted. Even the 
French consul fell under suspicion, and was placed in irons, but was 
afterwards liberated on parole, with permission to reside at Debra Tabor, 

Musa Pasha, a despotic and venal Circassian soldier, had been sent at 
the same epoch by the Viceroy Said Pasha to organise a force at 
Khartum, in order to act against the Abyssinians. In 1863, he entered 
Gallabat at the head of ten to twelve thousand troops and a few guns. 
Theodorus contented himself with taking up a position on the borders of 
Lake Tsana. It was Lent, he said, and he wished to eat fresh fish, 
But the fact was, that his own tenure was still rendered so insecure by 
the spirit of rebellion, engendered by centuries of anarchy, which ever 
and anon manifested itself among the feudal chiefs, that he could not 
afford to descend into Nubia to confront the Egyptians. These Abyssinian 
barons were in open revolt in Shoa, in Tigre, in Kwara, and in Zarima, 
This state of things so annoyed the King of Kings, who deemed himself to 
be all-powerful, yet whose attempts to organise the country were ever frus- 
trated by this untameable spirit of revolt, that he became morose, sus- 
picious, and vindictive. From being the friend, he became the tyrant of 
his realms, and he had engraved on his guns “ The Punishment of the 
Perverse.” He allowed his soldiery, who were straitened for provi- 
sions, to commit all kinds of excesses, and to plunder whole provinces, 
under the pretext that the inhabitants or the chiefs were ill disposed 
towards him. One rebel, more formidable than the rest, and who also 
called himself Kassa, having fallen into his‘hands, he had him tied to a 
tree and shot him himself. 

A letter having arrived from the French government at this epoch de- 
manding the restoration of the French mission in the country, the 
emperor said he was quite aware of what the tactics of Europeans were 
in the East. First they send missionaries, then they send consuls to 
support the missionaries, and then they send battalions to support the 
consuls, M. Lejean admits that he was supported in his representations 
by Captain Cameron and Mr. Flad, the head of the Protestant mission, 
but he was expelled the country on the 28th of December, 18638, and had 
to take refuge at Massawa. ‘The day of his departure Captain Cameron 
said to him laughingly, “ Well, colleague! are the irons of the Negus 
heavy?” “ Would you like to try them?” was the reply in the same 
tone. “Ah! who knows but that I may ?” was the prophetic answer. 

The capricious tyranny of the Negus did not, indeed, long confine 
itself to the Romanists, but also soon extended itself to the Protestants. 
The reverend author of an excellent work, “A Mission among the 
Falashas”—Mr. Stern—managed to offend the Negus by not availing 
himself of a permission given to visit him, which was virtually meant as 
acommand. His servants were punished for not explaining the rules of 
Abyssinian etiquette. Mr. Stern upon this “ bit his thumb,” which was 
. interpreted as a menace to royalty, and the reverend missionary was him- 

self subjected to the bastinado. We give the story as we find it, but we 
cannot be answerable for its exactitude. It is but fair, however, to 
M. Lejean to say, that throughout the narrative of his mission, however 
Just may have been his causes for complaint against Theodorus, and how 
natural it is that his interests should lay with the Romanist and French 
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y, he makes no attempts to conceal the truth, and he never indulges 
in those unpleasant recriminations which abound so much in the writings 
of many Franco-phobist, as well as Anglo-phobist, travellers. 

The public disgrace and punishment inflicted upon Mr. Stern was fol- 
lowed up by domiciliary visits at the Protestant missions, which are said to 
have led to the discovery of papers relating to events in Abyssinia and to 
the life of Theodorus, which were of an extremely disagreeable character, 
and irritated the emperor in the highest degree. The whole mission, 
even the ladies included—Mrs. Flad and Mrs. Rosenthal—were cast in 
irons. The emperor interrogated the first personally. All he could get 
from her was, that it was the custom of the Francs to take notes for their 
private use of anything that struck them in their travels. Unable to 
obtain any further information, he summoned all the Europeans in 
Abyssinia to Gondar as a kind of court. The papers discovered at the 
houses of Messrs. Stern and Rosenthal were the most implicating. 
“ What punishment would you inflict in Europe,” asked the Negus of 
the court, “to those who spoke thus of their sovereign?” ‘“ Put them 
to death,” replied M. Waldmeier, president of the court; “but we 
invoke the magnanimity of your majesty in favour of strangers who have 
erred from ignorance, not by intention.” This manner of meeting the 
difficulty was far more successful with the Negus than to have pleaded 
their cause. He contented himself with putting Messrs. Stern and 
Rosenthal in irons. His vexation against the people of Gondar was, 
however, not so easily controlled. He said it must be they who had in- 
formed the missionaries of all his antecedents and barbarous practices, 
and he delivered over the city to be sacked by his troops. 

A very brief space of time elapsed after this despotic proceeding—for, 
as M. Lejean justly remarks, it is publicity which constitutes a crime, and 
the notes of the missionaries were private property—before the English 
consul, Captain Cameron, was also cast in irons, for reasons which have 
never been satisfactorily cleared up. M. Lejean’s explanation of the 
circumstance is as follows, and it is far more moderate than the aspersions 
cast on the gallant officer by the Secretary and Under-Secretaries of 
State in the Houses of Lords and Commons to excuse their own in- 
difference to the ill treatment to which the representative of England was 
subjected, and to the humiliation to which the whole country was ex- 
posed to, in the person of that representative. 

Captain Cameron, he says, on leaving Abyssinia in 1862, took with 
him a person who had been imposed upon him by the Negus as a spy, 
and as soon as he passed the frontier, he very naturally hastened to get 
rid of him, an act which annoyed the suspicious despot exceedingly. 
Captain Cameron had gone to the cotton districts of Sennaar and 
Gallabat, M. Lejean says, in order to make himself acquainted with their 
commercial and political interests in reference to England. Theodorus II., 
however, could not understand that a diplomatic agent could take any 
interest in commercial matters, and he conceived that Captain Cameron 
had gone to concert with his mortal enemies the Egyptians. Lastly, he 
had been deeply hurt at receiving a letter from the Foreign Office signed 
by Earl Russell, and not by the Queen. “I wrote to Queen Victoria,” 
he exclaimed, openly, “and not to this Mr. Russell (Oto Russell), whom 
I know nothing of.” 
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This, however, M. Lejean remarks, could have only been a pretext, for 
he had received through his hands a letter previously from M. Thouvenel 
with every demonstration of satisfaction; but again M. Lejean had 
hastened to explain to him that M. Thouvenel was the afa-negus or im- 
perial mouthpiece of Napoleon III. Be it as it may, poor Cameron was 
placed in irons and imprisoned in a tent on the borders of the river of 
Kaha, where he was watched night and day. The English officers of 
the consulate, his friends and attendants, all shared the same fate, 
Among them was a young sportsman, who had taken with him as a pre- 
sent a carpet, on which Jules Gérard was represented shooting lions in 
his costume as a spahi. ‘“ How impertinent these English are!’ said 
Theodorus, on inspecting the present. “ Here is one who comes to show 
me how the Turks will kill me? The man in a tarbush is a Turk, and 
who is the lion of Ethiopia but myself. Well, put this man in irons till 
the Turks kill me!” A Frenchman was also placed in irons two months 
after Captain Cameron’s incarceration simply for having pleaded his 
cause. 

The mind of the Negus appears at times, indeed, to have been almost 
maddened by the incessant obstacles that have arisen within and without 
to the reformations which he has laboured to bring about. In April, 
1864, he proscribed Islamism in his dominions, and declared all Mussul- 
mans to be rebels who would not eat meat under conditions that are for- 
bidden in the Koran. This when the Muhammadans in Abyssinia are 
pretty nearly in the same relations to the Christians as the latter are to 
the Muhammadans in Turkey. To the incessant rebellions of the feudal 
chiefs, among the principal of whom, still in arms, are Terso of Kolla 
Voggara, and Wakchim of Adowa, and the discontent of the populations, 
were thus superadded the hostility of the whole Mussulman races—Arab, 
Galla, and Turkish. 

The force of public opinion in England at length roused the English 
government to take some more energetic steps to obtain the relief of the 
prisoners. Her Majesty, ever prompt in matters of charity and justice, 
sympathised with the dying mother of Cameron, and wrote a letter with 
her own hand to the Negus, but red tapeism interfered, and we are 
actually told that when it arrived in Egypt the form was not judged to 
be sufficiently Oriental, and it was sent back to undergo the necessary 
modifications. The Patriarch David was also solicited to interfere with 
the Abuna Salama in order to procure the release of the prisoners. We 
have shown sufficiently what were the relations of these two dignitaries 
of the Coptic and Abyssinian Churches to make it clear how little could 
be expected from such an intervention. At length Ormusd Rassam, 
brother of Esau Rassam, consul at Mosul, who had assisted Layard in his 
excavations at Nineveh, and hence obtained a situation at Aden, was 
probably, through the recommendation of the under-secretary, despatched 
in the Dalhousie to Massawa with the Queen’s letter. Unfortunately, 
Tigre was once more in a state of anarchy, and communication between 
Massawa and Gondar was cut off not only to Mr. Rassam, but also to 
two gallant travellers— Dr. Beke and Mr. Palgrave—who had volunteered 
to go to the aid of their suffering countrymen. Mr. Rassam, however, 
managed to get a messenger to the emperor with notice of a letter in the 
Queen of England’s own hand, and he consented to receive him, as also 
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to liberate the prisoners, if Mr. Rassam would come to him by the way 
of Egypt. 

“Tt would,” says M. Lejean, “ be reasoning wisely if it sufficed to sup- 

a question, to close the eyes when it presents itself. Mr. Layard 
coal imself very logical when he blamed Captain Cameron for having 
exceeded his instructions, which enjoined him simply to carry assurances of 
sympathy on the part of his government, and to return to Massawa as 
quickly as possible. To Orientals, and chiefly to their rulers, a political 
agent is never an abstract person limited to a certain conventional pro- 

me. In such regions of purely personal government the European 

nt must be, necessarily, a person of action, and not a mere tooth in a 
political wheel. To ensure the success of his mission he should be, 
as far as prudence permits, the mouthpiece of his government; ar. ex- 
aggerated discretion only multiplies around him hesitation, distrust, and 
all the chances of failure. 

“When Captain Cameron promised the Abyssinians his co-operation 
in obtaining a settlement of their complaints against the Turks of Egypt, 
for perpetual encroachments, and for selling Christians into slavery ; 
when he opened negotiations with Theodorus for the suppression of 
slavery on his own part, and for an ameliorated system of justice; when 
he projected the inauguration of agricultural and professional schools in 
Abyssinia, under the protection of the English, he was rendering more 
real services to his country than those circumspect statesmen who have 
disavowed him. It may be objected that the imprisonment of the consul 
and his friends have shown Mr. Layard to have the right on his side, and 
the agent to be in the wrong; but no events can prevail against elevated 
ideas that are at the same time practical, and the future may yet justify 
those of Captain Cameron in both these points of view.” 

Egypt, the same writer—who never ceases, although a French consul, 
to extol English diplomacy in the East, when it is working for the good 
of Christian races, and not to abet Muhammadan conquest—says, is only 
restrained by the fear of the intervention of France or England from in- 
vading Abyssinia. The result of such an invasion would, there can be 
little doubt, be disastrous to the Turkish arms; but still they would pro- 
bably succeed in obtaining possession of certain strongholds on the 
frontiers, whence they could send forth periodical expeditions to sack the 
towns and villages, as they have done in Gallabat, and fill the double 
harems of the Mussulman aristocracy with Christian victims. 

M. Lejean declares his conviction that the Abyssinian people, whom 
Europeans persevere in looking upon as a black race, little less ferocious 
and brutalised than other dark races, are in reality a strong, vivacious, 
and intelligent nation, sister to Europeans in physical features, and still 
more so in their strange civilisation, which reminds one of the dark yet 
chivalrous times of the middle ages. He also deems Theodorus II. to be 
one of the most remarkable men of the age—a man of genius overwhelmed 
by his semi-barbarous environings, and driven at times into an abyss by 
a sad fatality. 

A people who have had the energy to preserve in Central Africa, 
hemmed in by the double barbarism of Muhammadanism and Paganism, 
80 many great and noble things, with Christianity at their head, are, he 
argues, deserving of the efficacious support of Europe. To discard all 
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tty rivalries, narrow questions of sects, and pretended legitimacies ; to 
help Abyssinia in establishing order and unity without despotism ; to 
constitute an energetic and enlightened government the friend of Europe ; 
to seek within itself for the elements of its renovation, after the early 
programme adopted by Theodorus II. himself, would be a liberal, elevated 
policy, and neither chimerical nor sentimental. Such a policy was never 
lost sight of, we are told, by the two representatives of France and 
England, whom chance and their own good will brought to labour 
together in contemporary affairs in Abyssinia. 

M. Lejean has been cast in irons, and expelled the country; and Cap. 
tain Cameron and his friends, as also Mr. Stern, have been subjected to 
a long and trying imprisonment ; but these trials, we are assured, have in 
no way affected their faith in the future of a nation which has not re- 
mained, without some secret design of Providence, so long free and 
Christian in the heart of lost and degraded Africa. The feelings here 
expressed are most praiseworthy, and the aspirations of the writer, even 
if they are not accepted by sceptical Europeans, are, at all events, credit- 
able to the heart and head of the person who entertains them, and has 
the courage not only to avow, but to enforce them upon many who have 
little sympathy with a general civilisation and a suffering humanity. 








HYDE PARK IN THE SEASON. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


Hatt, Hyde Park! when Fashion filleth 
London with a living stream, 

And her blithe notes Pleasure trilleth, 
Life one gay, tumultuous dream. 


Mettled horses gallants bearing, 
Prancing as if treading air ; 

Sweet equestrians-smiling, daring, 
Gay as the plumed hats they wear. 


Blazon’d chariots onward dashing, 
Glittering thunderbolts that seem, 
Skill alone prevents a crashing, 
When two meet in Pleasure’s stream. 


Gaze along the flowing ocean, 

When morn’s gorgeous beams unfold, 
See a myriad waves in motion— 

Sides of silver, crests of gold. 


Such the restless maze and sparkle, 
Made by ladies’ rich attire, 

Countless hues which flash or darkle— 
Living sea thou must admire. 


Smiling faces—eyes bright glancing, 
Breasts—strong armour against care, 

Reckless mirth within them dancing— 

Happy, sportive spirits there! 
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Wealth upon them raineth blessings, 
Lean-cheek’d Want mopes far away, 

Rich in Fortune’s dear caressings— 
England’s favour’d children they. 


Such that Park when Fashion filleth 
London with a living stream, 

And her blithe notes Pleasure trilleth, 
Life one gay, tumultuous dream. 





Midnight has settled deep on street and square, 
Fashion’s bright throng the Park has long deserted ; 

No moon is up, pale stars but glimmering there— 
Sad stars by dun clouds skirted. 


I pace the walks; [ am not here alone; 
hear the night-wind creep, now human sighing ; 
In groups beneath the trees, on benches thrown, 
Many dark forms are lying.* 


They huddle here who have no homes beside, 
And must not in the streets lie down to slumber ; 
Spurn and contemn them, silken sons of Pride! 
They seem fair earth to cumber. 


An old man, to escape the pattering shower, 

Lays his white head where matted boughs surround him ; 
He cannot sleep, but counts the weary hour, 

His rags close drawing round him. 


A boy in that wild prime which mocks at woe, 
Health on his cheek, all tranquilly reposes, 
A stone his pillow—dream-smiles come and go, 


As if he slept on roses. 


Propp’d on a bench, a woman leans apart, 
er oft-patch’d garbs around her decent keeping; 
Death-still she lies, then, moving with a start, 
Bursts into sobs and weeping. 


And something in her arms, with tender care, 

She seems to fold, the night-winds from it screening; 
A squalid child—but, oh, how dear, how fair, 

To her above it leaning! 


And dearer for its sickness, and more prized ; 
O love of offspring in all bosoms springing! 
A plant in woman’s bode imparadised, 
A music through earth ringing! 


The little one is moaning in its pain, 

And she in this sad Soe her watch is keeping ; 
She strives to pray—the effort is in vain, 

So she is only weeping. 


God, in thy mercy, look upon the scorn’d, 
The poor Park-sleepers in their homeless sorrow! 
Hope, with sweet sunshine, has most lots adorn’d, 
For them she gilds no morrow, 





* During the summer months many homeless, destitute persons pass their 


om in Hyde Park, sleeping on the wooden seats, or resting against the trunks 
Of trees. 
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SNOWED UP. 


BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part IV. 


DYVEKE, AND HER ROYAL PROTECTOR. 


I . 
THE ORATORY. 


Wark poor Dyveké, much to her own affliction, was planning her 
self-banishment from Denmark and from the king, to whom she was so 
warmly attached, other plots, fraught with treachery and positive crime, 
were going on in the capital, and in the royal palace itself. The design- 
ing and unprincipled Faaborg was a valuable acquisition to the worst 
portion of the cabal, for some of those who took a part in it were too re- 
spectable and too high-minded to think of anything like open violence or 
secret guilt; they only wished Sigbrit and her party removed from the 
kingdom, hoping that, freed from their evil influence, the king would be- 
come more amenable to reason, less antagonistic to the higher classes of 
his subjects, and less violent in his temper. 

Count Gyldenstierné and his nephew, Count Knud, were, as has been 
said, among the more moderate members of the cabal. The elder Gylden- 
stiern¢é, however, was more violent than Count Knud, as the latter felt 
some sympathy for her brother, and was not so indignant at Torben’s 
attachment to the beautiful Dyveké as the rest of his family were. 

But he thought it his duty to remonstrate with Torben Oxé on his in- 
discretion in giving way to such a mad passion, and to point out to him 
the danger he was running in endeavouring to become the king’s rival. 

* But, my dear Knud,”’ said Torben, “I could not be the king’s rival, 
if Dyveke voluntarily left him and the country altogether.” 

“You would incur his deep displeasure, my dear brother,’’ replied 
Knud Gyldenstierné, “and you know. how implacable, how savage he is. 
You would have to become an exile from your home and your family, and 
probably be hunted down in some foreign country.” 

“Ah, Knud! if you could only know how I love that charming 
Dyveké, you would not wonder at what you and my uncle now call my 
infatuation. Where she is concerned, I cannot listen to cold-blooded 
calculations.” 

Count Knud sighed; then said : 

“What are your plans, my dear Torben? If you have formed any, 
and will confide them to me, believe me I will not betray them.” 

“TI know that I can trust to your honour and your affection, Knud,” 
replied the lord steward, * but I should not wish to implicate you in any 
plan which might draw down King Christian’s anger upon you.” 

“ At least tell me your plans, your wishes, Torben, and I can then 
determine whether they are practicable or not.” 

“ My plans and my wishes are not at all in unison, my dear brother,” 
replied Torben Oxé. ‘ You know how devotedly attached I am to that 
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amiable Dyveké, and that I would willingly make her my wife. Nay, do 
not frown, Knud; you may call this a weakness, a folly, if you will, but 
the feeling is too deeply seated in my inmost soul to be driven thence.” 

** And in all Denmark, where there are so many beautiful and attrac- 
tive women, was there not one to awaken the sensibilities of your heart 
but this Dyveké ?” 

“ Fate has so willed it, my brother. I can no more help loving Dyveké 
than I can help breathing the air which surrounds me. She, however, 
gives me no hope of returning my love ; she refuses to accept my offer of 
marriage r 

Count Knud’s face brightened, while he interrupted his brother with 
“She refuses you !” 

“Yes, decidedly; but she is willing to receive assistance from me to 
escape from Denmark. She has found out how much Sigbrit is hated, 
and how unpopular King Christian is, principally on her account. She 
is alarmed at the idea of danger to her mother and of disaffection to his 
majesty, and is willing to sacrifice herself to save them. The difficulty 
will be how to manage her getting away quietly. If Christian were to 
have the slightest idea of her intention, he would take measures to pre- 
vent her going. It will be a difficult task to prevail on Sigbrit to accom- 
pany her daughter, still Dyveké hopes to succeed in persuading her to go. 
The details are not yet arranged, but I propose to engage one of the 
many foreign ships which, since the king has thrown open our ports to 
the commerce of various lands, now crowd the harbour. A large bribe 
might ensure the silence of the skipper, and the self-exiled party might 
embark during the darkness of the night.” 

“The scheme seems plausible,” said Count Knud, “and might be 
carried out, if Sigbrit’s connivance could be depended on; but I fear 
that her love of power, and her avaricious greed, will induce her to betray 
the secret to her dupe, the king. Dyveké’s flight would be no gain to 
the kingdom if that old wretch, who is accused of being a sorceress, were 
to remain behind.” 

“True,” replied the lord steward. ‘ But if Dyveké were placed in 
safety and in some degree of comfort anywhere abroad, Sigbrit might be 
threatened with more ease than when shielded by her daughter’s pre- 
sence. She might be frightened into compliance with the wishes of the 
nation.” 

“Frightened! Sigbrit frightened! My good Torben, you are speak- 
ing like one in a dream. That woman is as bold as she is base. Fear is 
quite unknown to her.” 

“ But she must have some natural affection for her lovely daughter,” 
said Torben Oxé, “ and Dyveké must endeavour to work upon that. In 
the mean time, the utmost secresy must be maintained. A whisper, a 
sign, might betray us. We shall probably have to act very hurriedly at 
last. Pray Heaven that poor Dyveké’s firmness may not forsake her! 
And you, Knud, who are now in possession of our plot, swear to me that 
you will be as silent as the grave respecting it.” 

“I swear it, Torben ; and may good angels guard you and guide you 
through the perils that surround you!” 

The brothers shook hands warmly, and parted with lightened hearts, 
for now there was no longer any misunderstanding between them. 
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The Countess Moenstrup was sitting in an ante-chamber in the queen’s 
suite of private apartments, waiting until her royal mistress should send 
for her, when she intended to give her another unpleasant tirade relative 
to Dyveké and Sigbrit, so as, if possible, to rouse her into a state of 
jealous exasperation against these “ interloping strangers,” as she called 
them, when the door was suddenly opened, and the king strode into the 
room, looking excited and angry. 

“ You here, madam !”’ he exclaimed, as he perceived the countess in a 
lounging-chair, with an insidious smile playing round her hips. ‘“ You 
seem to keep guard upon the queen, and I do not think that your con- 
stant society is of any use to her.” 

“The poor queen would be quite moped without my society, such as 
it is, your majesty ; her royal husband does not bestow much of his pre- 
cious time upon her,”’ said the countess, impudently. 

The countess was a court beauty, and old King Hans used to notice 
her a good deal. She seemed to have forgotten how different Christian 
was from his jovial, good-natured father. 

“Tt had been my intention to speak to Queen Elizabeth before dis- 
missing’ you, madam, but I never tolerate insolence. You do not appa- 
rently choose to remember what you are and who Jam. You are no 
longer in the queen’s service ; you must leave the palace to-morrow, and 
the kingdom within eight days. No appeal to the queen will be avail- 
able.” 

Looking as dark as thunder, the king made a slight inclination of his 
head, and left the room as abruptly as he had entered it. 

The Countess Moenstrup stood for a moment as white and motionless 
as if turned by some necromancer’s art into a statue of stone; then her 
chest began to heave with anger, which was unutterable from its intensity ; 
at last, exclaiming, “ This insult to me, Christian! you shall pay dearly 
for it!” she flew to her own apartments, rang her silver bell violently, and 
ordered the page who answered it to go as quickly as possible to her 
confessor, Father Ambrosius, and tell him she wished to see him imme- 
diately. 

She then paced up and down the room like a wild beast going back 
and forwards in its cell at a menagerie, while her flashing eyes and com- 
pressed lips evinced the fury under which she was still labouring. 

In a short time her priestly friend and admirer presented himself in the 
apartment, which she was still perambulating in angry agitation. 

“My daughter, why this hasty summons?” he asked, apparently in 
some perturbation. 

“Go!” cried the countess, in an imperious tone, to the page, who had 
lingered a moment in the doorway. ‘The boy closed the door instantly, 
and Countess Méenstrup, rushing up to the monk, exclaimed, “ Ambro- 
sius! the king has dared to insult me. I must have revenge !” 

“Insult you, my Anna! How? Has your beauty tempted him 
$0.ene” 

“Hush, monk! He is as insensible as a stone to any beauty but 
Dyveke’s, He has put a dire affront upon me; dismissed me rudely 
from the queen’s service, ordered me to leave the palace to-morrow, and 
the country within eight days !”’ 


“Holy Virgin! what do I hear? Countess, he could not, in his 
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wildest mood, venture to banish you; you must have misunderstood 
Christian, and fancied that a threat was an order.” 

“No, no, Ambrosius; his words were distinct, his meaning plain. 
This is Sigbrit’s doing. Well! she triumphs over me for the present; 
but she has roused a bitter foe, and she, and Christian too, shall feel— 
ay, deeply feel—my resentment. I can rely upon your aid, can I not?” 

“My aid, my beloved! Ah! you well know you have but to com- 
mand, and the poor monk will obey all your behests. But what shall I 
do when you are gone? Life will be unbearable without you, my 


Anna !” 

“] shall not go far,” said the lady. “To Malmé, or perhaps Lubeck. 
In that free city I should probably be safer than in Sweden, which some 
of these days may again be united to Denmark and Norway, and fall 


under the dominion of Christian. My Father Confessor,” she added, ° 


with a peculiar smile, “will doubtless obtain leave sometimes to visit 
and give spiritual consolation to his banished penitent.” The countess 
laughed, and so did the holy father. “Come,” she said, “to the ora- 
tory ; we shall be more private there, and better able to converse freely.” 

She led the way to an inner apartment, which was luxuriantly fitted 
up for the period at which she lived. A Turkish divan, covered with red 
Genoa velvet, occupied one side of the room ; opposite to it were two 
niches in the wall; in the one stood a crucifix, in the other a statue of 
the Virgin, dressed in a rich satin robe, with a profusion of beads round 
the neck, and an amber rosary. An illuminated missal, splendidly bound, 
lay on a gilded table, with magnificent china jars, filled with flowers, on 
either side of it, and in a corner stood an elegant writing-table. The 
Countess Moenstrup’s handsome spinning-wheel, composed of ebony and 
silver, stood in the outer apartment, for in these days the highest ladies 
in the land, like Penelope, used to spin. 

In this recherché cabinet, sacred to religion and love, the countess and 
her confessor shut themselves up to debate on their plans and future 
prospects. 

It was strange that the Countess Miéenstrup—-still a fine woman, and 
fascinating in manners when she pleased—who might have had most of 
the court gallants in her train, looked coldly on them all, and bestowed 
her intimate friendship on the inmate of a monastery—a monk who was 
neither handsome in person nor particularly agreeable in his manners. 
But there is no accounting for tastes, and the little winged god plays odd 
vagaries sometimes with human hearts. 


When the secret conference in the oratory was over, the Countess 
Mienstrup, who had recovered her composure, requested an audience of 
the queen, and communicated to her the dismissal and orders she had re- 
ceived from the king. Poor Elizabeth was much surprised and exceed- 
ingly distressed at the intelligence. She felt also much mortified, for the 
countess asserted that she was only dismissed and banished because she 
loved her majesty, who was pleased to look upon her as a friend. 

The queen offered to implore Christian to withdraw his orders, and 
permit her the comfort of retaining an attached friend near her. But the 
countess assured her that no entreaty would be of any avail, for the king 
and Sigbrit had settled the matter between them. 
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The queen took leave of her soi-disant friend with tears of genuine 
sorrow, but she showed no disposition to quarrel with the king, which 
was a great disappointment to the countess, who hoped to have lighted 
and left behind her the torch of discord, which might have spread intc a 
conflagration not easily to have been extinguished. 


TI. 


THE BASKET OF CHERRIES. 


Torben Oxi, as has been said before, was obliged to be extremel 
guarded in his communication with Dyveké. He dared not call on her 
frequently, either openly or by stealth, lest his visits should be betrayed 
. to the king, whose temper he knew to be extremely jealous. He was 
watched also by some members of his own family, and he did not place 
much confidence in his private secretary, Hans Faaborg, whom he sus- 
pected to be a time-server, and not to be trusted where his own individual 
snterests were in the slightest degree at stake. 

But it was of the utmost importance that a note from him should be 
conveyed surely, yet secretly, to Dyveke. He thought over a dozen 
plans, and rejected them all; at last he determined to send her a basket 
of cherries, a fruit of which she was very fond, and to conceal a letter 
among them. Torben Oxé had some fine cherry-trees in his garden; 
he ordered his gardener to pick a basket full, and they were accordingly 
brought to him. He placed a sealed note among the cherries, towards 
the bottom of the basket, and, summoning his favourite page, he directed 
him to take the basket of fruit to the Lady Dyveké, with his best 
respects. 

Torben Oxé told the page, whom he thought he could trust, not to 
deliver the basket of cherries to any one but the lady to whom it was 
sent. The boy, who was much attached to his master, promised to 
attend faithfully to his orders, and was fully resolved so to do. 

Carrying the basket of cherries, he passed from the lord steward’s 
writing-room into an ante-chamber, which he had to traverse before 
gaining the corridor. While gliding quietly, and almost on tiptoe along, 
he thought he perceived a figure standing in the deep embrasure of one 
of the windows towards the other end of the ante-chamber. He hoped 
to pass unobserved by this person, whoever he might be; but not so, for 
the tall, gaunt form of a monk stalked forth from the recess, and con- 
fronting him, demanded what he was carrying. 

** Some fruit, Holy Father,” was the boy’s laconic reply. 

“What fruit,? And to whom are you carrying that basket ?” asked 
the monk. 


“It is a basket of cherries, your reverence,’ 
the second query. 

“Let me see them !” cried the Holy Father, in an authoritative tone, 
at the same time laying his brown bony hand on the basket. 

But the boy clutched it firmly, while he said : 

‘Holy Father, I was ordered to carry the basket of cherries straight 


to the person for whom they are meant. I must obey my orders; please 
to let me go.”’ 


? 


said the page, ignoring 
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There ensued a short struggle, for the page was resolved not to let the 
basket out of his hand; however, the monk was the stronger of the two, 
and dragging the basket of cherries from the boy’s grasp, he strode off 
with his prize to a small marble-table near, upon which he placed the 
captured basket, and quietly opened it. 

“Oh! Father Ambrosius,” prayed the page, with clasped hands and 
beseeching looks, ‘‘do please let me take the cherries according to my 
orders; if your reverence likes cherries, I will get you some as fine as 
these.” 

“They are very fine and fresh indeed,” said Father Ambrosius, tasting 
one or two. “‘ Well, I will let you take them to their destination, if you 
will tell me to whom you are to give them. Speak, boy! I will 
know.” 

“To the Lady Dyveké,” answered the boy, with evident reluctance. 

“Hah! To Dyveké? There must be some underhand work going 
on between your master and her. I have heard of the language of 
flowers, but I never heard of the language of fruit before. Wait a 
moment; nice as these cherries are, I will add something to them that 
will improve their flavour.” 

A satanic smile passed over his hard features as he drew from his 
pocket a small phial containing some white powder. He uncorked the 
little bottle, and sprinkled some of the powder among the cherries. The 
white powder speedily disappeared amidst the moisture of some of the 
fruit ; then closing the lid of the basket, and gently shaking it, he 
delivered it to the page. The boy was hurrying off with it, when the 
monk stopped him, and holding a crucifix before his eyes, commanded 
him to swear by that holy symbol that he never would reveal to mortal 
breathing the short interview that had just taken place between them, 
or that he, the monk, had even looked at the cherries. 

“ Swear !” cried Father Ambrosius ; “and if ever you break this oath, 
the Church will know how to punish you. Your false tongue shall be 
cut out, and you shall be confined in some dark, underground cell, where 
you never more shall behold the light of yonder sun.” 

The frightened boy swore as he was commanded to do, and then 
started off to carry out his master’s orders, and place the basket of 
cherries in the hands of the fair Dyveké, though he asked himself on the 
way: ‘ What could have been that white stuff the monk threw among 
the cherries 7” 


The lord steward’s note, hidden in the basket of cherries, informed 
Dyveké that he had concluded every arrangement for her flight from 
Copenhagen ; but it must take place immediately, there was no time to 
lose. That very evening, he wrote her, at dusk, a covered cart would 
come to her house to take any luggage she might have to a place 
appointed, from whence it would be carried on board a vessel that was to 
sail that night for Bremen. He had engaged the cabin of this ship, and 
at midnight a carriage, which would be driven by his brother Kund, 
would be ready to take her and Ulrika, who had promised to accompany 
her, and also her mother, if she would go, by a circuitous route to the 
shore, where, at a spot agreed on, a boat would be in waiting to convey 
them to the ship. Arrived at Bremen, they could choose their further 
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destination, whether to Holland, or elsewhere. Torben Oxé implored 
her to keep up her spirits and her courage, and be ready when the hour 
arri . 
“ Here, then, is my sentence of death!” sighed poor Dyveké, as she 
read the note for the second time; the first time she had hardly under- 
stood it. “ To-night—to-night! to leave my Christian for ever—oh, 
for ever! And without one word of farewell—one pressure of his dear 
hand! How can I do it? My Christian—my adored Christian! if | 
could but look upon you once again! If I could but see your dear eyes 
once more bent on your poor Dyveké with all their softness, their affec- 
tion so precious tome! And I must go. I must leave you for ever! 
But it is for your own dear sake, and for the sake of my poor mother’s 
safety, that 1 go.” 

Dyveké fell into a state of abstraction, and, while musing, she mechani- 
cally, as it were, took up the cherries and ate them. She was so wrapt 
up in her own thoughts that she did not perceive there was rather an un- 

leasant flavour about some of them. 

At length she pushed the basket away, and, placing the note within 
her dress, she started up, exclaiming : 

“This will not do! It is too late now to repent. I must throw off 
this sad lethargy of the soul, and set to work to be ready. Ready! For 
What? God only knows.” 

Dyveké exerted herself to call Ulrika, and gave her directions to pack 
up her clothes, jewellery, and other little effects, and also to make her own 
preparations for their departure that night. She did not expect that 
Sigbrit would agree to go with her. She might have many affairs to 
settle before leaving Denmark, but she hoped to prevail on her mother to 
follow her. In the mean time, her thoughts were centred on writing a 
farewell letter to the king, imploring his forgiveness for the step she was 
taking, and telling him why she left him. , 

She sat down to write, but in vain; her thoughts wandered. One re- 
collection after another sprang up in her mind, till her feelings of sorrow 
and almost of despair quite got the better of her, and, throwing down her 

n, she could only weep bitterly—oh, how bitterly ! 

Suddeuly she felt faint and ill. 

** Nay, this will not do!’’ she said to herself. ‘It is worse than folly 
to give way in this manner. The lord steward has risked so much for 
my sake, that 1 must not be ungrateful to him. It will be a cruel pang 
to my Christian when he finds me gone, but it will be better for him. 
He will reign in peace and safety when we are away, for I trust that my 
mother will not desert me.” 

She rose and staggered forwards a few steps, but a spasm seized her, 
and she threw herself down again on her chair. The pain passed off, and 
again she rose. But there seemed to be a numbness in her limbs, and 
she felt a degree of lassitude for which she could not account. She also 
felt very drowsy, and probably slept for some time. She was awoke by 
Ulrika hastily entering the room, and telling her that her mother had 
discovered the preparations for her departure, and was very angry. 

“Oh! LT hope not,” murmured poor Dyveké. “I feel that her anger 
will kill me. Am I not unhappy enough, my good Ulrika?” 

“The Lord will strengthen you, dear lady, and give you peace, for 
you are only doing your duty,” said her kind attendant. 
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At that moment Sigbrit entered the room, and cried, “ Dyveké, what 
is all this ? Why these preparations for a journey? Where can you be 

“ Ah, my dear mother! I know not where, but I mus¢ leave Denmark. 
Your safety and the king’s interest require it. The people are clamorous 
to get rid of me; they think that I stand in the way of the happy union 
that should be between Christian and the queen, and they think—pardon 
me, dear mother—that he is too much influenced by you. Will you ac- 
company me? Qh, do come with your poor suffering daughter !” 

A shivering fit passed over Dyveké’s frame as she uttered the last 
words. 

“Oh! I am 0 ill,” she exclaimed, “ so ill! Dear mother, pity me!” 

“My child, you have wound yourself to a terrible state of nervous 
excitement. Calm yourself, and lie down a while.” 

Sigbrit assisted her daughter to a sofa, and helped her to lie down. 

But Dyveké could not keep quiet; her hands seemed convulsed, her 
breathing came short, and she turned deadly pale. 

Sigbrit and Ulrika watched her with anxiety. 

“Madam, she is very ill, Shall we send for a physician?” asked 
Ulrika of Sigbrit. 

“No, no,” gasped Dyveké. “I shall be better presently; my heart 
flutters so! But oh, dearest mother! if you would promise not to desert 
me, I should soon feel better. I must go this very night. Perhaps you 
— be ready so soon, but will you follow me? Oh, say that you 
wi i 

To calm the poor girl’s extreme agitation, Sigbrit said that she would 
follow her. 

‘Thanks, dear mother, thanks! If you will join me, I shall feel that 
I have not lost all, that I am not alone in the world. I x 

Her words were arrested by another violent spasm, her hands were 
clenched, her features convulsed for two or three minutes, and then the 
relaxed, and she fell back almost insensible. Ulrika went for a il, 
but with difficulty Dyveké swallowed a few drops of it. She was lying 
in a state of utter exhaustion, when a gentle knock was heard at the door 
of the room, and Torben Oxé, accompanied by his brother Knud, 
entered it. 

The lord steward was very much distressed to find poor Dyveké so ill, 
and Count Knud whispered to Ulrika: 

“Did her illness come on suddenly? It is most unfortunate just at 
this time. She will hardly be able to go.” 

“Not if she continues in this state, certainly,” replied Ulrika, in a low 
voice. ‘I cannot conceive what is the matter with her.” 

“Her feelings have overcome her,” said Sigbrit to Torben Oxe. “ My 
lord steward, I find that you have urged her to self-exile. You have 
acted imprudently in hurrying her so much. You see the result.” 

“ She seems quite exhausted,” said Count Knud ; “if she could sleep 
a little it would do her good.” 

Dyveké moaned, but as her eyes were closed, no one knew whether she 
were asleep or awake. There was deep silence in the room, not a sound 
to be heard but poor Dyveké’s occasional faint moans and the ticking of 
the Dutch clock, which stood in one corner of the apartment. 

Suddenly the doors on both sides of the room—the one leading to some 
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inner chambers, the other to the corridor and staircase—were opened, and 
at the very same moment Didrik Slaghek and King Christian entered 
the saloon. They both started at seeing who were already there. The 
lord steward, Count Knud, and Didrik Slaghek, all bowed low to the 
king. Ulrika also curtseyed low, while Sigbrit merely kissed the tips of 
her fingers to him. 

“ Mother, I am dying!” murmured Dyveké. ‘‘Oh! what a blessing 
death will be to me! Tell my Christian - 

The poor girl opened her eyes just then, and beheld King Christian 
himself standing by her sofa. She tried to raise herself up, but fell back 

werless. With great exertion, however, she said: 

“My beloved king, thanks for permitting your poor Dyveké to see 
you once more. The struggle will be over soon. I am dying, my 
Christian.” 

“Yes, you are dying, poor victim!” exclaimed the king. “ She is 
poisoned!” he cried, turning to Sigbrit; “your poor daughter is 
poisoned !”” 

* Poisoned !” shrieked Sigbrit. 

“ Poisoned !”’ echoed Slaghek, Count Knud, and Ulrika. 

‘Poisoned !” groaned Torben Oxé. 

‘Yes, poisoned ; and there stands her murderer!” cried the king, point- 
ing to the lord steward. 

“Your majesty, it is impossible!” said Knud, starting forward. “ My 
brother is incapable of such a crime.” 

** Will he deny that he sent poor Dyveké some cherries this very day ? 
Will she deny that she received them? This letter,” added the king, 
sternly,“ informs me that those cherries were poisoned, and the letter is 
from his own secretary, Hans Faaborg !” 

“TJ sent the cherries, sire; but they were mot poisoned. My trusty 
page delivered the basket into the Lady Dyveké’s own hands,” said 
Torben Oxé.’ 

“‘T can swear to that, your majesty,” Ulrika humbly ventured to add. 

“No more!” cried King Christian, in a voice choked with mingled 
grief and fury. “A life for a life! You shall pay for this with your 
head, wretch !”’ 

“ Death will be a boon to me, sire, if she is taken from this world,” 
said Torben Oxé, mournfully. 

‘Christian !”" cried the dying girl, groping with her small hands to 
find his, “ my eyes are dim, I cannot see you more ; but oh, do not refuse 
your Dyveke’s last prayer—justice to the innocent, mercy to the guilty! 
My Christian, speak, while yet 1 can hear your dear voice ; tell me that 
you grant my prayer. Mercy, mercy !” 

‘Mercy for your murderer, Dyveké? Never—never! If he had a 
thousand lives he should lose them all.” 

‘‘ Water—water! my throat is burning!” gasped the poor girl. 

Ulrika ran for some, but she could not swallow it, and went of into 
strong convulsions. 

“She will die unshriven!” cried the hypocritical Didrik Slaghek. 
“Ulrika, send for a priest to give her absolution and extreme unction. 
Send for Father Ambrosius.” 


“Tt is needless, sir,”’ replied Ulrika. “She could not understand it 
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now; she is going—going! Oh, my mistress! my dear, dear mistress!” 
sobbed the faithful attendant, sinking on her knees by the sofa. 

“ She should have a priest and a chirurgeon,” persisted Slaghek, “and 
I will go for Father Ambrosius, and send also the leech.” 

Dyveké rallied for a moment, and again she implored King Christian to 

the lord steward. 

“My daughter, pray to the King of kings for yourself!” said Sigbrit, 
solemnly. 

The - victim writhed for a few minutes in extreme pain, and then, 
in faint tones, she murmured : 

“ Farewell, my Christian !—farewell, my mother !”” 

“ And not a word of farewell to me?” cried Torben Oxé, leaning for- 
ward, in spite of the king’s angry frowns. 

“Farewell, my best, my truest friend! Oh! may God receive my 
soul !”” 

“Amen!” sobbed Ulrika; and “Amen!” repeated, in a faltering 
tone, the manly voice of Count Knud Gyldenstierné. 

A violent shivering fit came on, and when it was over, all was over. 
The sorrowing spectators gazed no longer on a living being, for the Angel 
of Death had seized his prey. For a brief space there was a death-like 
silence in the room—no one spoke, no one moved ; Sigbrit leaned over 
her daughter’s corpse with tearless eyes, but agony in her heart; Torben 
Oxé bowed his head in solemn sorrow, while his brother laid his hand 
oy Pe | on his shoulder; poor Ulrika tried to stifle her sobs, and 
the king stood with his arms folded across his breast, gazing intently on 
her he had loved so much. 

At length he started from his reverie, seized the cold hand of the dead, 
and kissed it passionately ; then, turning fiercely on the lord steward, and 
exclaiming, ‘‘ She shall be revenged! Your tbe shall fall by the axe 
: the executioner, so help me Heaven !” he rushed from the chamber of 

eath. 

He met Slaghek and Father Ambrosius just ascending the stairs, for 
Didrik had found the monk coming towards Sigbrit’s house ; but he took 
no notice of them, and did not observe how deadly pale the monk became 
when he saw him, and how he crouched down to avoid him. Every one 
in the chamber, where lay the dead body, was so taken up with his or her 
own thoughts, that nobody remarked the strange expression of the monk’s 
face. He tried to seem at ease, but his “ PAX VOBISCUM” was pronounced 
in a hollow trembling voice, and he never attempted to approach the sofa 
on which lay poor Dyveké’s remains. 

“ We are too late,” said Didrik Slaghek ; “ she has died without abso- 
lution, but we will have masses offered for the repose of her soul. Will 
you look upon her, holy father ?” he added, taking the monk by the arm, 
to lead him towards the corpse. 

“Not for worlds!” groaned Father Ambrosius, while he threw off 
Slaghek’s hold, and, staggering like a drunken man towards the door, 
tushed out of the house, as if he had had the phantom hounds of the 
Wild Huntsman at his heels. 
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ITI. 


THE MASSACRE AT STOCKHOLM, THE SIEGE OF COPENHAGEN, AND THE LAST YEARs 
OF CHRISTIAN II. 


Tue death of Dyveké plunged King Christian into the most profound 
grief, and for some few days he shut himself up in total solitude, aud 
seemed quite incapable of attending to anything. But the dark spirit of 
revenge awoke too soon in his ill-regulated mind, and he determined on 
inflicting on her supposed murderer the punishment which he chose to be. 
lieve he deserved. Poor Dyveké’s last words, “* My best, my truest 
riend !”” rankled in his heart; and though she was for ever gone, 
excited painful and morbid feelings, which he did not even try to 
overcome. 

“ Why did she trust him, and not me?” said King Christian to him. 
self. ‘ What was he to her? My Dyveké, my Dyveké! how shall I 
pass through this cold world without you? You, who were the light of 
my life! Hah! he tried to win her affection from me; he would have 
married her! Yet he poisoned her! She would not accept his love, and 
he murdered her! He shall die—yes, die by the hands of the execu- 
tioner !” 

Another letter from Hans Faaborg was conveyed to the king, in- 
sinuating that Torben Oxé had been too intimate with Dyveké ; that she 
had made up her mind to elope with him, and he had promised to go off 
with her, but, finding great opposition from his family, he had determined 
to get rid of her. This letter still further inflamed the king’s anger 
against Torben Oxé, and without more delay he ordered his trial by the 
Rigsraad, which was the proper court for the trial of noblemen. 

The court acquitted the lord steward, and the king was furious at their 
decision. He exclaimed, says Allen in his “ Danmark’s Historie,” “If 
I had had as many friends in the Rigsraad as Torben Oxé has, they 
would have pronounced another judgment. But if Torben Oxé has a 
neck as thick as a bull’s, he shall lose his head.” 

King Christian ordered a /’e?, an inferior court, to be held, composed 
of twelve peasants from the environs of Copenhagen. They passed a sort 
of condemnatory sentence on the lord steward, and King Christian availed 
himself of this semblance of law, which, in fact, was an illegal proceed- 
ing, to have the nobleman, whom he now hated so much, put to death. 

In vain every member of the powerful family of Gyldenstierné 
petitioned the king to spare the lord steward’s life ; in vain the queen 
pleaded for him on her knees ; the vindictive Christian would listen to n0 
appeal for mercy, and poor Torben Oxé was by his orders beheaded. 

This unjust and unjustifiable act increased still more the hatred of the 
Danish nobility towards King Christian, and they were disappointed and 
angry at finding that the death of the favourite, Dyveké, had in no way 
lessened her mother’s influence over him. In fact, he appeared to be 
more enslaved by her than ever. 

“Sigbrit,” says the Abbé Vertot, in his “ Histoire des Révolutions des 
Suede,” “ exercised absolute power over him, and herself ruled the court 
and the kingdom; nothing resisted her imperial sway. She bestowed 
and abolished official situations and dignities, without the slightest refer- 
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ence to the laws of the country, according to her own caprice, and she 
went so far as sometimes to make unjust enactments merely to display 
her power. Christian approved of everything she did, and seemed proud 
of showing himself her prime minister, and guided only by her will.” 

Sigbrit was satisfied with the extent of her power, and Didrik Slaghek, 
her coadjutor, with his position in Denmark. But King Christian was 
restless and unhappy ; the queen, though she did her utmost to please 
him, could not fill the void in his heart. He felt that some active pur- 
suit was necessary for him, and he turned his thoughts towards the means 
of bringing Sweden under his authority. He had never forgiven the 
Swedes for having thrown off their allegiance to Denmark when he came 
to the throne, and the slumbering thoughts of conquest and revenge 
awoke again in his mind. 

The internal situation of Sweden at that time, without a king, and 
with rival factions claiming its government, favoured Christian's designs. 
The council of state had appointed the old Erik Trollé as regent, but it 
pleased Steen Sturé the younger, Svanté Nielsen’s son, to supplant him, 
and to get himself chosen as the ruler of the country. Thus there were 
two leading and adverse parties in Sweden itself. Steen Sturé became 
engaged in a violent struggle with the Archbishop of Upsala, Gustav 
Trollé, a son of Erik, who, with his whole powerful family, then espoused 
the cause of the King of Denmark. 

Gustav Trollé withstood a long and dreadful siege at his strong castle 

of Stake, but after the death of Steen Sturé, who died of his wounds, the 
' Swedish party gave way, and Christian was crowned King of Sweden at 
Stockholm in November, 1520. 

On his arrival in Sweden, having found that almost all the bishops and 
other clergy were against him, Christian managed to obtain a bull from 
the Pope excommunicating most of them, as well as several of the lead- 
ing nobility. The Pope was not unwilling to oblige a king who had 
paid liberally for indulgences ; besides, he was displeased with the Swedes, 
who had ceased to offer to the court of Rome the tribute called S¢. 
Peter's Pence. 

A dreadful and treacherous massacre took place at Stockholm, insti- 
gated by Didrik Slaghek, who, says Sneedorff, “ to the misfortune of the 
entire north, had accompanied King Christian and Sigbrit to Sweden.” 

The new king invited the whole of the senate, all the leading nobility 
then at Stockholm, and many other distinguished persons, to a magnifi- 
cent féte, which was to be held at the palace in honour of his coronation. 
For the first two days there was nothing but feasting and revelry and 
amusement; and the guests, surrounded by pleasures, thought themselves 
in perfect security, but on the third day the Swedes were awoke in a sad 
manner to a sense of their danger. 

Obedient to the counsels of Sigbrit and Slaghek, the king had governed 
by terror in Denmark; but a few executions, a few prosecutions, had suf- 
ficed in that country to uphold the royal authority. In Sweden, more 
energetic measures of oppression were required. The rebellion had been 
general; vengeance was to be extensive, even to the extermination of all 
the refractory aristocracy who had taken part with Steen Sturé against 
their legitimate sovereign. Such was the decision of Sigbrit and Slaghek, 
and the king concurred in it. 
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The gaieties had hardly commenced on the third day, when the senate 
was suddenly convoked. It had scarcely assembled in the palace, in pre- 
sence of Christian, when a canon of Upsala appeared, and, in the name of 
his archbishop, exposed his wrongs, and demanded vengeance against the 
senators who had deposed him, and upon whom the thunders of the 
Vatican had fallen. Addressing the king, he remarked, that though his 
majesty might generously wish to pardon rebels, he had no right to 
pardon heretics. The king appeared reluctantly to admit the truth of 
this assertion; he quitted the assembly, and a few minutes afterwards an 
armed troop surrounded the hall, and all the senators and the bishops 
present were declared to be prisoners. A commission of twelve eccle- 
siastics, presided over by Trollé, met to judge them, but, instead of ad- 
hering to the usual forms of a trial, the judges found it convenient to 
make short work of their duty, and, without listening to any defence, or 
calling any witnesses, or demanding any proofs against them, they de- 
clared the whole of the prisoners guilty of manifest and obstinate 
heresy. 

On the very day that this sentence was pronounced, a frightful 
slaughter commenced. Sneedorff, Allen, Lagerbring, Vertot, Mallet, 
Lami, and many other historians, agree that this day, so black in the 
annals of Sweden, was the 8th of November, 1520. The accused pre- 
lates and priests, noblemen and senators, old and young, were ordered 
for execution. There were wailing and consternation in Stockholm, but 
the people were afraid to give vent to their feelings, for, by flourish of 
trumpets, it was ordered that every one should keep their houses on pain 
of punishment, and cannon were placed in the streets to prevent any at- 
tempt at a mob. The gates of the city were locked, and soldiers lined 
the largest market-place, where the executions were to be. 

At mid-day the gates of the palace were thrown open, and from it 
issued in procession almost all the Swedes most illustrious by birth or 
position. Strongly guarded by soldiers, these unfortunate victims, many 
of whom were grey-headed old men, and also several of whom wore their 
robes of office, were compelled to walk to the place of execution. Arrived 
there, a Danish official read in a loud voice the Pope’s bull as their sen- 
tence of condemnation, and he added that, in commanding the punish- 
ment of the guilty, the king only acted in conformity to the ordinance of 
the apostolical commissioners and to the advice of the Archbishop of 
Upsala. 

Then commenced the massacre. The first put to death was Eric 
Johansen Vasa, the father of the afterwards so celebrated Gustavus Vasa. 
Then followed the Bishops of Strenynas and of Scarra; and after them 
senators, nobles, and magistrates, to the number of ninety-four, were 
executed. To evince horror at the bloody scene, or pity for the victims, 
was deemed a crime, and a burgher of Stockholm, named Lars Hansen, 
who had burst into tears at the dreadful sight, was seized, dragged into 
the deadly circle, and beheaded. 

_ The frightful massacre at Stockholm was repeated in some of the pro- 
vincial towns, and these scenes of carnage and misery were even enac 
in distant Finland. 

; Some of the most distinguished ladies of Sweden were sent over to 
Copenhagen as prisoners. Among these were the mother and sister of 
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Gustavus Vasa. Steen Sturé’s widow was offered, it is said, by King 
Christian the choice between being burned, drowned, or buried alive ; 
but as none of these terrible fates befel her, and she lived for many years, 
she must have been pardoned by the king. 

Believing that he had now pretty well subdued the Swedes, and that 
he had nothing more to fear in Sweden, and after having appointed the 
Archbishop of Upsala, and Slaghek, who had been made Bishop of 
Scarra, his administrators in Sweden, Christian returned to Co nhagen. 
He found Denmark in consternation at the atrocities which had been 
committed in the neighbouring kingdom; indeed, all Europe was shocked 
at them, and the Papal court refused to accept the responsibility which 
had been thrown upon it. But Christian’s absence from Sweden did not 
improve matters there. Slaghek, who had become Bishop of Lund, and 
had been appointed viceroy, thought of nothing but amassing money, no 
matter whether by pillage or the confiscation of property. Nothing pre- 
vailed but rapine and disorder ; no one knew whom to trust; in short, 
the country was at the lowest ebb of misery. 

It was then that a deliverer appeared in the person of Gustavus Vasa. 
He had been carried as a hostage to Denmark, and detained there a 
prisoner, but had contrived to make his escape. A price was put upon 
his head, but he took refuge amidst the mountains and mines of Dale- 
carlia, and no one there would betray him. The ancestors of the Vasa 
family had been kings at an early date in Sweden, and Gustavus, bold 
and ambitious, sought to occupy the throne, so ill bestowed upon Chris- 
tian Il. His venerable father and his brother-in-law had died by the 
executioner’s axe; his mother and sister pined in prison at Kallundborg, 
in Denmark ; his country, ground down by taxes, was suffering under the 
miserable misrule of a low-born ruffan. Everything excited him to 
energy and exertion. Nor did he exert himself in vain. Followed at 
first only by the hardy peasantry of Dalecarlia, he was soon joined by 
other patriotic Swedes. Hundreds and thousands flocked to his standard, 
until victory crowned his efforts, and the Danish troops were driven from 
Sweden. But the history of Gustavus Vasa is too well known to need 
to be dwelt upon here. 

The wretched adventurer, Didrik Slaghek, met with a fearful end. 
All the murders and other crimes which had been committed in Sweden 
were laid to his charge; and by orders from the monarch, whom he had 
contributed to render absolute, he was arrested, loaded with irons, and 
brought over to Copenhagen. There, after having been put to the 
torture, the miserable creature was burned to death in the public market- 
place. This terrible punishment pleased the people, who abhorred Slag- 
hek, but did not otherwise tell in Christian's favour. 

The nobles, and clergy, and better-educated classes, feared a reign of 
terror. A conspiracy commenced first in Jutland, and, by an assemblage 
of the leading authorities of the provinces, convened at Aarhuus, Christian 
was deposed, and envoys were sent to offer the crown to his uncle, 
Frederick, Duke of Holstein. This proceeding gave Christian a very 
great shock. Confident and tyrannical as he had formerly been, he 
seemed quite unnerved, quite overpowered. His authority was still 
acknowledged in Norway, and many other places remained faithful to 
him. But he fancied that the insurrection was general throughout the 
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kingdom. He mistrusted every one, even the officials and servants at 
the palace, and was in constant fear that some of them would deliver him 
over to his uncle. 

In this state of despondency he thought of nothing but flight; and 
assembling a fleet of twenty ships, he sailed from Copenhagen for 
Holland, accompanied by the queen, who was then only twenty-two 

ears of age, her three children, and Sigbrit, who, notwithstanding the 
evil results of her counsels, still preserved her influence over him. 

Cornelius Agrippa, who was celebrated for his chemical knowledge, 
remained faithful to the king, and went with him to the Continent, 
Also Hans Michelsen, who had been burghermaster at Malméce, and of 
whom Frederick of Holstein had so great an opinion that he did his 
utmost to win him over from Christian’s party, but who would not for- 
sake the king. This Michelsen, while travelling with his royal master, 
translated the New Testament into Danish, according to Luther’s German 
version of that portion of the Scriptures. Cornelius Agrippa was after- 
wards made tutor to Christian’s children, the oldest of whom had pre- 
viously been placed under Sigbrit’s care, by the desire of King Christian. 
Sigbrit, it may be added, was so much hated, that, when the royal party 
left Copenhagen, she had to be carried on board in a chest as goods, for fear 
of her being torn to pieces by the populace, who blamed her for the mis- 
fortunes of their king. 

After having named Henrik Giéie commandant of Copenhagen, and 
received assurances of a brave defence of the town by the citizens, until 
he would return to bring them succour, which he promised to do in four 
months, he sailed on the 13th of April, 1523. But it was nine years 
before he saw Copenhagen again, and then he was only received as a 
prisoner. The burghers and lower classes of Copenhagen crowded the 
shores and the ramparts to witness sorrowfully the departure of their 
king—of one who had always espoused their cause, protected their in- 
terests, and granted them many privileges. The feelings of the common 
people towards King Christian II. may be inferred from a ballad written 
at the period of his departure from Denmark, and which became very 
popular, This “ Folkesang,’’ or a portion of it, is given in Allen’s 
* History of Denmark :” 


“ Bort da flié den gamle Orn.” 


Away, away, the old eagle flew ; 

With his little eaglets too ; 

And all the small birds were left in the wood, 
To hide wherever they could. 


Now hawks* on the lofty oak-trees bide, 
Spreading their wings in pride ; 

And the poor small birds that are dwelling nigh, 
To shelter fain would fly. 


Now all the small birds are as mute as stones, 
None hear their warbling tones. 

They have lost their leader’s beautiful song ; 
May he not be absent long! 





* The nobility. 
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The king, in whose honour these simple verses were written, and who 
was such a favourite with the populace, could not have been altogether 
unworthy, although he was unfortunately led away by evil counsellors. 

The citizens of Copenhagen were faithful to their promises to 
Christian II., and, on his behalf, they sustained a terrible siege. 
Frederick of Holstein, the king’s uncle, who had been called to the 
throne by the disaffected nobles and clergy, was determined to conquer 
the capital. After holding out for a year, the inhabitants of Copenhagen 
were compelled to give in—overcome, not by the valour of the besiegers, 
but by actual want of the necessaries of life. All supplies from the ad- 
jacent country were cut off from the capital ; their stores of food were 
exhausted, aud there was nothing before them but starvation. The flesh 
of horses, dogs, cats, and crows was eagerly eaten, and, at length, people 
fell down dead in the streets, of cold and inanition. | 

It was not a glorious triumph for the Duke Frederick; but, as many 
subsequent conquerors have done, he accepted it as such, and was pro- 
claimed King of Denmark. 

Christian, meantime, wandered about the continent of Europe, asking 
assistance from its various potentates, who, even when they promised it, 
never bestowed it. He also visited England, to ask aid from Heury VIIL, 
who received him well, but put him off with empty promises. His very 
brother-in-law, Charles V., who had met him at Antwerp, did nothing 
for him, and he encountered many bitter mortifications. At length he 
succeeded in raising a small army of mercenaries, and landed with them 
in Norway; but Kund Gyldenstierné was sent there with troops to 
oppose them ; at the same time, he was empowered to make terms with 
Christian, and to invite him to Copenhagen, permitting him to be 
accompanied by two hundred men. As Christian could not. pay the 
troops he had raised, and they were fast deserting him, he accepted his 
uncle’s invitation, and repaired, under a safe-conduct, to Copenhagen. 
But when he arrived there, much to Kund Gyldenstierne’s disgust and 
chagrin (for ke was a man of honour), Frederick had him treacherously 
seized and sent to the Castle of Sénderborg, in the island of Alsen, 
where he was confined in a tower, the solid walls of which, without any 
windows or loopholes, prevented him from seeing anything but his 
gloomy dungeon. His food was conveyed to him through the bars of a 
solitary window, situated at such a height that it scarcely admitted a ray 
of light. And here the unfortunate Christian languished for years, 
seeing no one but a hideous dwarf, who had been appointed to attend 


The conduct of Frederick I. to his unhappy nephew was unjustifiable 
and cruel in the extreme. But usurpers generally forget all sentiments 
of generosity, and even of humanity, in their anxiety to ensure their own 
safety, and to retain possession of acquisitions, however wrongfully ob- 
tained. 

Frederick of Holstein, denominated in the history of Denmark Frede- 
tick I., restored to the aristocracy all the power they had ay 
enjoyed, and replunged the serfs into the state of bondage from whic 
Christian II. had emancipated them. He resided at Gottorp during the 
greater part of his reign, and it was there that he died. Detlef, of the 
ancient family of Reventlow, who had been his chancellor and his 
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favourite, was accused of dealing in magic, on account of his extensive 
knowledge. It was he who predicted to his master, when he was only a 
duke, that he would one day wear a crown. 

It was from the period of Frederick’s reign that the greater part of the 
nobility of Denmark became distinguished by surnames. Before this 
time every one was called by his baptismal name and that of his father, 
joined by son or sen, which signified a son. The nobles were further 
distinguished by their coats of arms. Some few of the nobility, however, 
had family names at an earlier date, such as Reventlow in Holstein, and 
Rosenkrantz in Jutland. 

At the death of Frederick of Holstein, his son, Christian IIT., ascended 
the throne of Denmark, and he ameliorated the sufferings of his unfortu- 
nate cousin, Christian IJ. The ex-king was induced to sign a deed, re- 
signing for himself and his posterity all right to the Danish crown, 
whereupon a favourable change was made in his situation. He could the 
more easily do this, as his only son, John, who was an exceedingly clever, 
promising youth, had died at the early age of fourteen. 

Christian was removed to Kallandborg Palace in 1549, permitted to 
have a small establishment, to keep a good table, and to fish and hunt in 
the immediate neighbourhood. This measure of liberty was a boon to 
one who had been a solitary prisoner in a dark cell for so many years. In 
this milder imprisonment he lived for ten years, and died at the age of 
seventy-eight, three days after the death of the other Christian who had 
succeeded to his throne. 

Christian II. paid dearly for the evil that he had done, and some 
writers affirm that he sincerely repented it all. His sufferings had been 
great. For nine years a wanderer in foreign lands, undergoing many 
privations and humiliations; for twenty-seven vears a prisoner, subject 
for many of these years to extreme hardship and severity, knowing that 
his children were exiles from their country, and that his amiable wife had 
died, at an early age, in poverty and seclusion at a chateau near Ghent. 
Queen Elizabeth had faithfully shared in all the reverses which had be- 
fallen Christian, and had shown both in good fortune and bad fortune 
every virtue which could adorn one of her sex and rank. Her gentle- 
ness, her patience, her powers of endurance, never forsook her during all 
the trials to which she was exposed. 

The states of Denmark, in which country she was a great favourite, 
made her very advantageous offers if she would reside in that kingdom ; 
but she refused all, saying she preferred to live an exile with her husband 
than even to reign anywhere without him. 

She died in January, 1526. 

Elizabeth left two daughters—Dorethea, who married Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine, and Christine, who married, first, Francis Sforza, Duke 
of Milan, and secondly, Francis, Duke of Lorraine. Christine’s beauty, 
talents, and virtues rendered her celebrated in the world, and she took an 
active part in all the great affairs of the period at which she lived. 

Her unhappy father, Christian IJ., was a striking example of the folly 
and misfortune of being influenced by low and base society. But for 
Sigbrit and Slaghek, he might have occupied the throne which he as- 
cended at his father’s death until his own demise, and the history of poor 
Dyveké’s royal protector might not: have ended so sadly as it did. 
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ABOUT INSTINCTIVE LIKES AND DISLIKES. 


WITH A SEQUEL TOUCHING DR. FELL. 





By Francis Jacox. 






Dr. JOHNSON points out the existence of many natures which can 
never approach within a certain distance, and which, when any irregular 
motive impels them towards contact, seem to start back from each other 
by some invincible repulsion. And there are others, as he shows, which 
immediately cohere whenever they come within the reach of mutual 

, attraction, and with very little formality of preparation mingle intimately 
as soon as they meet. Every man, says the doctor, whom either business 
or curiosity has thrown at large into the world, will recollect many 
instances of fondness and dislike, which have forced themselves upon him 
without the intervention of his judgment ; of dispositions to court some 
and avoid others, when he could assign no reason for the preference, or 
none adequate to the violence of his passions; of influence that acted 
instantaneously upon his mind, and which no arguments or persuasions 


could ever overcome.* 


It is as with those subtle constitutional antipathies to which Shylock 


refers : 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig ; 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat,t &c. 


So Chesterfield cautions his less courtly and circumspectly courteous son, 
that “most people (I might say all people) have their weaknesses; they 
have their aversions, and their likings to such or such things; so that if 
you were to laugh at a man for his aversion to a cat, or cheese (which 
are common antipathies), or by inattention and negligence, to let them 
come in his way where you could prevent it, he would in the first case 
think himself insulted, and in the second slighted, and would remember 
both.”t Dr. O. Wendell Holmes records medical experience of various 
curious antipathies—to a cat, for instance; as in the story of a person 
hiding one in a chest when one of these sensitive people came into the 
room, so as not to disturb him; but the new comer presently began to 
sweat and turn pale, and cried out that there must be a cat hid some- 
where. The doctor has known people too who were poisoned by straw- 
berries, by honey, by different meats—many who could not endure cheese 


—some who could not bear the smell of roses.§ 

















The coldest precisian, according to Mr. Emerson, cannot go abroad 
without encountering inexplicable influences: one man fastens an eye on 
him, and the graves of the memory render up their dead; another, and 
he cannot speak, and the bones of his body seem to lose their cartila 
Mr. Wilkie Collins puts the query whether among the workings of the 









* The Rambler, Sept. 28, 1751. 

+ The Merchant of Venice, Act IV. Sc. 1. 

t Earl of Chesterfield to his Son, Oct. 9, 1746. 
§ See ch. xxix. of Elsie Venner. 

|| Essay on Character. 











About Instinctive Likes and Dislikes. 
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hidden life within us which we may experience but cannot explain, there 
are any more remarkable than those mysterious moral influences, con- 
stantly exercised, either for attraction or repulsion, by one human bein 
over another? In the simplest as in the most important affairs of life, 
he exclaims, how startling, how irresistible is their power! how often we 
feel and know, either pleasurably or otherwise, that another is looking on 
us, before we have ascertained the fact with our own eyes! “ How often 
we prophesy truly to ourselves the approach of friend or enemy just before 
either have really appeared! How strangely and abruptly we become 
convinced, at a first introduction, that we shall secretly love this person 
and loathe that, before experience has guided us with a single fact in 
relation to their characters !”* Horace Walpole, in particularly recom- 
mending Sir Horace Mann’s nephew to the good graces of his uncle, in- 
cidentally remarks: ‘I was charmed with him last year; and don’t fancy . 
it is partiality if you think so too the first minute you see him. Certain 
characters strike fire from each other.”t This reminds one of a passage 
in Master Thomas Mace’s lucubrations on the Lute; where he expatiates 
on that strange and wonderful secret which lies in the nature of sympathy, 
in unities, or the uniting of harmonical sounds, the one always augment- 
ing the other. “For let two several instruments lie asunder at an 
reasonable distance, when you play upon one, the other shall sound, pro- 
vided they be both exactly tuned in unisons to each other; otherwise 
not.” The Lady Abbess Irmingard, in the Golden Legend, says to 
Elsie sitting in the moonlight there, its glory flooding her golden hair, 


I feel my soul drawn unto thee, 

Strangely, and strongly, and more and more, 
As to one I have known and loved before ; 
For every soul is akin to me 

That dwells in the land of mystery.§ 


Shakspeare makes the brothers and sister in “ Cymbeline” conceive a 
strong instinctive attachment to each other at the first meeting ; and the 
young men, wholly unsuspicious of either a relative or a lady in the 
seeming youth, frankly avow to their supposed father their resolve, if 
choose they must, to prefer Fidele to him. 


Guid. I love thee; I have spoke it: 
How much the quantity, the weight as much, 
As I do love my father. 
Belarius. What? how? how? 
Arvir. lf it be sin to say so, Sir, I yoke me 
In my good brother’s fault: I know not why 
I love this youth; and I have heard you say, 
Love’s reason’s without reason. The bier at door, 
And a demand who is’t shall die, I’d say, 
“ My father, not this youth.”’|| 


In the last scene, when, in their royal father’s presence, brothers and 
sister meet again, and are made known each to all, Imogen reminds the 





— 


* Basil, § viii. + Walpole to Mann, Aug. 4, 1774. 
+ “This is known to all curious inspectors into such mysteries.”—See ch. 
exlvi. of Southey’s Doctor. 


§ Longfellow, The Golden Legend. || Cymbeline, Act IV. Sc. 2. 
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two ex-troglodytes that they called her brother, when she was but their 
sister; whereas she, a truer speaker, though unconsciously so, had called 
them brothers, when they were so indeed; which makes Cymbeline ask, 
«Did you e’er meet ?” 


Arvir. Ay, my good lord. 
Guid 





. _ And at first meeting loved ; 
Continued so, until we thought he died.* 


This continued so is a common experience both in likes and dislikes con- 
ceived instinctively. Sir Walter Scott dryly remarks of himself, “I have 
observed that when I have had no great liking to persons at the begin- 
ning, it has usually pleased Heaven, as Slender says, to decrease it on 
further acquaintance.” f 

Ellesmere, indeed, who says the sharp things among Friends in Council, 
tells his companions, when he hears them talk about tastes and “ region 
of subtle sympathies,” and all that, of his having observed that if people’s 
vanity is pleased, they live well enough together. Offended vanity he 

nounces the great separator. ‘ You hear a man (call him B) saying 
that he is really not himself before So-and-so: tell him that So-and-so 
admires him very much, end is himself rather abashed before B; and B 
is straightway comfortable, and they get on harmoniously together, and 
you hear no more about subtle sympathies or antipathies.”{ But Elles- 
mere is rather apt to take a low and correspondingly shallow view of the 
vexed questions of human nature and human life. 

In the first of his letters to Clarinda, Burns remarks of himself: “I 
know not how to account for it, I am strangely taken with some people; 
nor am I often mistaken. . . . Some unnamed feelings, things, not prin- 
ciples, but better than whims, carry me farther than boasted reason ever 
did a philosopher.”§ Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia muses transcendentally on 
the whole universe, from the planets over her head to the meanest. pebble 
at her feet, being influenced by affinities and repulsions quite un- 
fathomable. What wonder in it, after all? Is not love and hatred, sym- 
pathy and antipathy, the law of the universe? Philosophers, when they 
give mechanical explanations of natural phenomena, come no nearer to the 
real solution of them. “All their analyses could only darken with big 
words the plain fact that the water hated the oil with which it refused to 
mix, the lime loved the acid which it eagerly received into itself, and, like 
a lover, grew- warm with the rapture of affection.”|| To quote from the 
thapsody of an eighteenth-century poet : 


Know, too, by Nature’s undiminish’d law, 
Throughout her realms obey’d, the various parts 
Of deep creation, atoms, systems, all, 

Attract, and are attracted; nor prevails [the law] 
Alone in matter; soul alike with soul 

Aspires to join; nor yet in souls alone ; 

In each idea it imbibes, is found 

The kind propensity.4] 





* Act V. Sc. 5. + Letter to J. B. S. Morritt, Esq., Oct. 12, 1812. 
— in Council, First Series, ch. vii. 

Letters to Clarinda. || Hypatia, ch. xxv. 
§ Shenstone’s Moral Pieces: Economy, a Khapsody. 
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Our natures, observes Currer Bell, own predilections and antipathies 

ually strange. “ There are people from whom we secretly shrink, 
» oe we would personally avoid, though reason confesses that they are 
good people; there are others with faults of temper, &c., evident enough, 
beside whom we live content, as if the air about them did us good,”* 
Our likings and our dislikings, as Richardson’s Miss Howe has often 
thought, are seldom governed by prudence, or with a view to happi- 
ness. ‘ The eye, my dear, has such a strict alliance with the heart—and 
both have such enmity to the judgment.”t “ You know, Mr. Lovelace,” 
Captain Tomlinson is made to say, in the same History of a Young 
Lady, ‘that there is a consent, as I may call it, in some minds, which 
will unite them stronger together in a few hours, than years can do 
with others.”’t Truly say the philosophers,§ that the universe is magical 
in itself, and by mysterious sympathies links like with like. 

So links Sir E. B. Lytton the souls of Zanoni and Viola, at first sight, 
on the night of her début on the opera-stage. Her the audience at large 
receives with chilling apathy; and at the instant when she seems about 
to fail before the stern cold array of those countless eyes, just when con- 
sciousness itself appears to be leaving the trembling girl—as she turns a 
timid, beseeching look around the still multitude, she perceives one 
countenance near at hand which, like magic, produces upon her an effect 
never to be analysed or forgotten.|| In a later and less mystical fiction 
Sir Edward illustrates instinctive liking in the sudden regard of Mr. 
Hartopp for Waife. We have all felt, he says, that there are some per- 
sons towards whom we are attracted by a peculiar sympathy not to be 
explained—a something it may be in the manner, the cut of the face, the 
tone of the voice. ‘We can no more say why we like the man than we 
can say why we fall in love with a woman in whom no one else would 
discover acharm. ‘There is,’ says a Latin love-poet, ‘no why or where- 
fore in liking.’”? Yet, it is asked, in worthy Mr. Hartopp’s instance, 
were the Mayor’s sympathetic liking and respectful admiration wholly 
unaccountable ? Runs there not between one warm human heart and 
another the electric chain of a secret understanding ?{ 

When the same fertile novelist brings together the Count of Peschiera 
and Randal Leslie, rogues both, and makes them take to each other at 
once, he remarks that there is something very strange, and almost mes- 
merical, in the rapport between two evil natures. Bring two honest 
men together, he says, and it is teri to one if they recognise each other 
as honest; differences in temper, manner, even politics, may make each 
misjudge the other. ‘ But bring together two men, unprincipled and 
perverted—men who, if born in a cellar, would have been food for the 
hulks or gallows—and they understand each other by instant sympathy.”** 
Arcades ambo; though of a different complexion to the mutually 
attracted pair in Spenser’s great allegory : 





* Villette, ch. xviii. 
+ Clarissa Harlowe, vol. iii. letter xxxvi. 

t Ibid., vol. iv. letter xlviii. 

§ In Hypatia again, ch. x. 

|) Zanoni, ch. iii. 

§ What will He do with it? book iii. ch. xviii. 
** My Novel, book ix. ch. iii. 
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Tho’, when as Artegall did Arthure view, 

So fair a creature and so wondrous bold, 

He much admiréd both his heart and hue, 

And touchéd with entire affection nigh him drew.* 


The Swiss historian of the Reformation, when relating the sudden 
friendship that sprang up between Farel and (Ecolampadius, observes 
that rarely have two men met of more opposite character. “ CEcolam- 

dius charmed by his gentleness, Farel enthralled by his impetuosity ; 
Oe from the first moment these two men felt themselves bound to each 
other for ever.” 

When Rousseau’s reserved and recluse Saint-Preux makes the ac- 
quaintance of mylord Edouard—an Englishman, and therefore slow to 
invite anything like intimacy—he thus records the alliance: “ Cependant 
nous sentimes que nous nous convenions: il y a un certain unisson d’Ame 
qui s’apergoit au premier instant; et nous filmes familiers au bout de 
huit jours, mais pour toute la vie, comme deux Francais l’auraient été au 
bout de huit heures pour tout le temps qu’ils ne se seraient pas quittés.”¢ 
Béranger, in his autobiography, describing the formation of his liaison 
with Manuel, towards the close of the year 1815, tells us: “Il était 
d’un abord réservé; j’avais encore beaucoup de sauvagerie ; pourtant 
dés notre premiére rencontre nous nous sentimes faits pour une intimité 
que peu de jours établirent et que la mort seule peut rompre.”§ If any 
one, says Montaigne in his essay on Friendship in general, and in honour 
of one friend in particular, “should importune me to give a reason why 
I loved him, I feel it could no otherwise be expressed than by making 
answer, ‘ Because it was he; because it was I.’ There is beyond what I 
am able to say, I know not what inexplicable and inevitable power that 
brought on this union.”’|| 

Balzac explains the secret friendship that springs up between Eugene 
and le pére Goriot to have been caused by the same psychological reasons 
that had engendered opposite feelings between Eugene and Vautrin ; and 
he refers for analogous illustrations of his meaning to the instinctive 
likings and dislikings of the brute creation, in relation to man. What 
physiognomist, he asks, is readier in divining a character, than a dog is 
to discover if a stranger likes him or not? With his usual materialistic 
tendency, Balzac parades a bit of his characteristic physiology, as regards 
the affective materialité of our sentiments, &c., and adds: ‘ Les atomes 
crochus, expression proverbiale dont ‘chacun se sert, sont un de ces faits 
qui restent dans les langages pour démentir les niaiseries philosophiques 
dont s’occupent ceux qui aiment 4 vanner les épluchures des mots pri- 
mitifs.”" In accounting for Edward Clayton’s keeping his attachment 
to Nina a secret from his sister Anne, in every other particular his privi- 
leged confidante,—which he does from an instinctive consciousness that 
he cannot present Nina to the practical, clear-judging mind of his sister, 
as she appears “through the mist and spray of his imaginative nature,” 





* Faerie Queene, book v. canto viii. 
; J. H. Merle d’Aubigné, |. xii. ch. x. 
~ La Nouvelle Héloise, lettre xlv. 

§ Béranger, Ma Biographie, p. 183. 

|| Montaigne’s Essays, |. i. ch. xxvii. 
{ Le Pére Goriot. 
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—Mrs. Stowe pertinently observes, that sensitive people never like the 
fatigue of justifying their instincts; and adds, that nothing, in fact, is less 
capable of being justified by technical reasons, than those fine insights 
into character whereupon affection is built. “ We have all had ex- 
periences of preferences which would not follow the exactly-ascertained 
catalogue of virtues, and would be made captive where there was very 
little to be said in justification of the captivity.”* And in a later chapter, 
Nina is made to illustrate antipathy to the same effect, where she is 
suddenly introduced to Mr. Jekyl, and as suddenly turns aside and tells 
Clayton, “I hate that man.”—*‘* Who is it ?” asks Clayton.—“ I don’t 
know,” says Nina; “I never saw him before. But I hate him. He is 
a bad man. I’d as soon have a serpent come near me as that man... . 
He don’t even know what good is.’’—‘ How can you be so positive about 
a person that you have only seen once?” Clayton remonstrates. But 
the wilful young lady’s answer is ready, resuming a gayer tone: “ Oh, 
don’t you know that girls and dogs, and other inferior creatures, have 
the gift of seeing what’s in people? It doesn’t belong to highly culti- 
vated folks, like you; but to us poor creatures, who have to trust to our 
instincts.” In one of his most transcendental essays, a transatlantic 
essayist, treating of the soul as the perceiver and revealer of truth, de- 
mands who there is that can tell the grounds of his knowledge of the 
character of the several individuals in his circle of friends,—and unhesi- 
tatingly answers, No man. Yet, says he, their acts and words do not 
disappoint him. “In that man, though he knew no ill of him, he put 
no trust. In that other, though they had seldom met, authentic signs 
had yet passed, to signify that he might be trusted as one who had an 
interest in his own character.” In short, according to Mr. Emerson, we 
are all discerners of spirits—the diagnosis lying aloft in our life or un- 
conscious power, not in the understanding.t Vernunft versus Verstand, 
over again. 

Rousseau challenges those who deny the sympathy of souls to explain, 
if they can, how it was that from the first word he had from Mdme. de 
Warens, from the first look she gave him, he was inspired with not only 
the most lively attachment to her, but with a perfect trust gui ne s'est 
jamais démentie.§ Referring to love at first sight as a frequent subject 
of ridicule amongst slow-going people, though in fact it often turns out 
to be both serious and lasting, Theodore Hook recognises the existence 
of a sympathy between minds and persons, which in all cases, even of 
common imtercourse, speedily attaches certain individuals to each other, 
who neither attract nor are attracted by certain others. It is an old re- 
mark, he adds, that no man ever looked on at a game of chance or skill, 
played by two people, both previously unknown to him, without, in less 

n five minutes, feeling an interest for the success of one of them over 
the other; “and there certainly are some undefinable points of accord- 
ance, some harmonies of thought or expression, of which we are not our- 
selves clearly conscious, but which almost immediately attract the attention, 
and fix our thoughts upon the individual, who, as unconsciously as our- 
selves, happens to possess them.”|| It is a favourite topic of exemplifica- 





* Dred, ch. iii. + Ibid., ch. xiii. 
t Emerson Essays, The Over-Soul. § Les Confessions, livre ii. 
| The Parson’s Daughter, ch. ii. 
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tion with this writer. Further on in the same work, for instance, we 
read: ‘* There is an indescribable eympathy in our nature which I have 


before endeavoured feebly to describe, which brings individuals more 

idly acquainted with each other in some cases than others. It was 
clear that Charles Harvey and George Sheringham were destined to be - 
friends,”’* &c. So, again, with Sir Cadwallader Adamthwaite’s liking for 
Ensign Brown: ‘‘ How often such prepossessions take hold of people, 
and how seldom are et erroneous !—how unaccountable are the 
sympathies by which such prepossessions are created !’’t—All the 
novelists, indeed, are rife in instances to the point. Gil Blas is assured 
by old Melchior de la Ronda, “ Mon fils, dés le premier instant qui je 
yous ai vu, je me suis senti pour vous de l’inclination.”{ Colonel New- 
come is introduced to Mrs. Pendennis, and “of course from the very 
moment they beheld one another they became friends. Are not most of 
our likings thus instantaneous ?”§ Take again Mrs. Spread’s attraction 
to Grace Medlicott, in Mr. Savage’s tale of the Albany: “ There is a 
magnetic power in genuine worth and delicacy which attracts the notice 
and sympathy of the same qualities, whenever they come within the 
range of its influence.”|| There are persons who have, as Dr. Johnson 
phrases it, an occult power of stealing upon the affections, and exciting 
every heart to fondness and friendship. But this he pronounces a felicity 
granted only to the favourites of nature. Your average being must enter 
the crowd, and try whom chance will offer to his notice, till he “ fix on 
some temper congenial to his own, as the magnet rolled in the dust 
collects the fragments of its kindred metal from a thousand particles of 
other substances.”4{ Like the elective affinity in an American class-room 
as described by Dr. Holmes—there being in every medical class, he says, 
half a dozen bright faces to which the lecturer naturally directs his dis- 
course ; and among these some one is pretty sure to take the lead, by 
virtue of a personal magnetism, or some peculiarity of expression, which 
places the face in quick sympathetic relations with the lecturer.** 

In spite of her deep-rooted dread of Mrs. Rochford, Rita, in “‘ Hamilton 
Aidé’s” first novel, feels gradually, more and more, the existence between 
them of one of those inexplicable sympathies that every one has ex- 
perienced, at some time of his life, towards a perfect stranger. ‘I had 
not spoken to her ; and yet I could have fallen on her neck, and opened 
all my heart to her.”+t 

When John Kemble went to see the Hottentot Venus, Charles Mathews — 
and ever so many others had been already some time in the room, and 
had found her up to that instant sullen and almost ferocious. But “ the 
moment she looked in Mr. Kemble’s face, her own became placid and 
mild—nay, she was obviously pleased ; and patting her hands together, 
and holding them up in evident admiration, uttered the unintelligible 
words, ‘Q ma Babba! O ma Babba!’ gazing at the face of the tragedian 
with unequivocal delight. ‘ What does she say, sir?’ asked Mr. Kemble, 
gravely, of the keeper, as the woman reiterated these strange words ; 
‘does she call me her papa?” ‘No, sir,’ answered the man; ‘ she says 


ee 





* The Parson’s Daughter, ch. iii. + Jack Brag, ch, viii. 
& +t Gil Blas de Santillane, 1. vii. ch. ii. The Newcomes, ch. li. 
|| The Bachelor of the Albany, ch. xi. The Rambler, No. clx. 


** Elsie Venner, ch. ii. tt Rita: an Autobiography, ch. ix. 
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you are a fine man.’ ‘ Upon my word,’ said Kemble, dryly, with an 
inclination of his head, as he took a pinch of snuff for the first time since 
he entered, which he had held betwixt his finger and thumb during his 
suspended admiration and surprise—‘ upon my word, the lady does me 
infinite honour.’ ”* Had the Hottentot Venus, instead of being a poor 
show-subject, possessed the showman’s instinct, she might have essayed 
to “ soft-sawder” King John after the style of Sbrigani with Monsieur de 
Pourceaugnac : 


Mons. de P. C’est trop de graces que vous me faites. 

Shrigani. Je vous l’ai déja dit : du moment que je vous ai vu, je me suis senti 
pour vous de l’inclination. 

Mons. de P. Je vous suis obligé. 

Sbrig. Votre physionomie m’a plu. 

M. de P. Ce w’est beaucoup d’honneur,t &c. &c.* 


The instinctive likes and dislikes manifested in childhood deserve, at 
least, one paragraph to themselves. A parenthesis of Pope’s, that dark- 
ness strikes the sense no less than light, has this immediate sequel : 


The gracious Chandos is beloved at sight ; 
And every child hates Shylock, tho’ his soul 
Still sits at squat, and peeps not from its hole.t 


Of Frederick Perthes’s true-hearted friend, J. H. Besser, we are told, that 
he attracted children as the magnet attracts iron, and could scarcely 
defend himself from their demonstrations of affection.§ That is a pretty 
picture Mr. Coventry Patmore paints, of 


A child by ladies call’d to play, 

But careless of their becks and wiles, 
‘Till, seeing one who sits and smiles 
Like any else, yet only charms, 

He cries to come into her arms. || 


Sir Walter Scott remarks that children are acute physiognomists, and not 
only pleased with that which is beautiful in itself, but peculiarly quick in 
distinguishing and replying to the attention of those who really love 
them. “If they see a person in company, though a perfect stranger, 
who is by nature fond of children, the little imps seem to discover it by a 
sort of freemasonry, while the awkward attempts of those who make ad- 
vances to them for the purpose of recommending themselves to the 
parents usually fail in attracting their reciprocal attention." For, as 
Goethe puts it, some natures will meet at once as if they were tried 
friends and old acquaintance: they will come rapidly together, and unite 
without either having to alter itself at all—as wine mixes with water ; 
while others will remain as strangers side by side, and no amount of 
mechanical mixing or forcing will succeed in combining them. “ Oil 
and water may be shaken up together, and the next moment they are 





———— 


* See Mrs. Mathews’s Life and Correspondence of her husband, ch. xxxviii. | 
t Moliére: M. de Pourceaugnac, Acte I. Sc. 5. 

Pope’s Moral Essays, ep. ii. § Life of Perthes, ch. viii. 
|} Faithful for Ever. { The Abbot, ch. ii. 
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te again, each by itself.”"* Mrs. Gore makes Lady Anastasia court 
Selina’s affection in vain by costly gifts and persevering endearments ; 
for which Selina is grateful, but not affectionate. Sir Hugh, on the 
other hand, reserved and unconciliating as he may appear, wins the 
child’s attachment without an effort. ‘“ Towards Aim, strange to relate, 
Selina entertained kinder feelings than towards Lady Anastasia. So 
clear-sighted are the instincts of youth, that Selina was conscious of being 
better loved by her silent uncle than by the wife so unwearied in indul- 
gence.” t The child of De Montaigne “ takes to” Ernest Maltravers as 
a matter of course ; ‘‘for Maltravers, though gentle rather than gay, was 
a favourite with children, and his fair, calm countenance did more for him 
with them, than if, like Goldsmith’s Burchell, his pockets had been filled 
with gingerbread and apples.”’"{ Benvenuto Cellini seems to have plumed 
himself on possessing this attractive power over little ones (as well as big, 
for the matter of that); so complacently he records how a duke’s son, 
“quite an infant,” took him by the cloak, and played the prettiest tricks 
upon him possible for such a child; at which the a expressed his sur- 
prise, “‘ How pleasant it is to see my very children so fond of you “s 
So, in another place, Italy’s rare Ben reports of another child, nearer an 
dearer: ‘‘ When I was for departing, he would not let me go, but held 
me fast with his little hands, at the same time crying and bawling so loud, 
that it was something surprising in an infant not above two years old.” || 
Instinctive attachment or antipathy at that age may be accounted of close 
affinity to mere animal feeling; and the preferences and aversions exhi- 
bited by animals are not to be overlooked in a paper like the present. 

They tell us of Joan of Are, in her earliest maidenhood, that the birds 
ate from her hand ; “ for such was the attractive sweetness of the young 
saint, that animals and the fowls of the air came to her, as formerly to 
the fathers of the desert, in all the trust of God’s peace.”** Southey 
impressively illustrates the subject, when he pictures Siverian’s dog rising 
at Roderick’s approach, and fawning about his knees; which makes the 
good old man ask the disguised king, 


Hast thou some charm, which draws about thee thus 
*The hearts of all our house? even to the beast 
That lacks discourse of reason, but too oft, 
With uncorrupted feeling and dumb faith, 
Puts lordly man to shame. 
The king replied, 

’Tis that mysterious sense by which melind 
To fix their friendships and their love are led, 
And which with fainter influence doth extend 
To such poor things as this. .. . 

The timid hare soon learns that she may trust 
The solitary penitent, and birds 
Will light upon the hermit’s harmless hand.f} 





* Goethe, Wahlverwandtschaften, c. iv. Tt Self, ch. xxvi. 
t Ernest Maltravers, book iii. ch. iv. 
§ Life of Benvenuto Cellini, 1. iv. ch. viii. |) Ibid., ch. v. 


© Journal du Bourgeois de Paris, xv. 387 (1827). 
** Michelet, Histoire de France, t. iv. l. x. ch. iii. 
tt Roderick, the Last of the Goths, § xvii. 
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The well-known instinct, remarks Sir James Stephen, by which irrational 
animals discover and attach themselves to their rational friends, was ex. 
hibited whenever Saint Francis of Assisi went abroad. ‘“ The wild falcon 
wheeled and fluttered round him. The leveret sought rather to attract 
than to escape his notice. The half-frozen bees crawled to him in winter- 
time to be fed. A lamb followed him even into the city of Rome; and 
was playfully cherished there by Jacoba di Settesoli cule the name of a 
Minor brother.”* As Charlotte Bronté was more than commonly tender 
in her treatment of all dumb creatures, so they, “ with that fine instinct,” 
writes Mrs. Gaskell, “so often noticed,” were invariably attracted to- 
wards her.t Mr. Carlyle tells us of a little Blenheim cocker, ‘ one of 
the smallest, wisest, and beautifullest of lapdogs or dogs,” which was 
very singular in its behaviour towards Sir Walter Scott, unknown to him 
as it was. Shandy, the cocker in question, was extremely shy of strangers : 
romenading in Princes-street, he seemed to live in perpetual fear of 
ing stolen ; if any one but looked at him admiringly, he would draw 
back with angry timidity, and crouch towards his own lady-mistress, 
“One day a tall, irregular, busy-looking man came halting by; the 
little dog ran towards him, began fawning, frisking, licking at his feet : 
it was Sir Walter Scott. Had Shandy been the most extensive reader of 
Reviews, he could not have done better. Every time he saw Sir: Walter 
afterwards, which was some three or four times in the course of visiting 
Edinburgh, he repeated his demonstrations, ran leaping, frisking, lickin 
the author of Waverley’s feet.” And of this same remarkable cocker Mr, 
Carlyle further tells us, that his moral tact was most amazing ; that 
without reason shown, without word spoken, or act done, he took his 
likings and dislikings, unalterable, really almost unerring. ‘ His chief 
aversion, I should say, was to the genus quack, above all to the genus 
acrid-quack ; these, though never so clear-starched, bland-smiling, and 
beneficent, he absolutely would have no trade with. Their very sugar- 
cake was unavailing. He said with emphasis, as clearly as barking could 
it: * Acrid-quack, avaunt!’’’ Therein worthy to be the very own 
dog of Mr. Carlyle, for we conclude that such was the ownership. A 
dog’s instinct that philosopher calls a voice of Nature, and @ne that has 
never babbled itself away in idle jargon and hypothesis, but always ad- 
hered to the practical, and grown in silence by continual communion with 
fact.t 
Miss Braddon makes repeated mention of the instinctive antipathy of 
Caesar, Alicia Audley’s great Newfoundland dog, to that young lady’s 
young step-mother, Lady Audley. When my lady comes back from 
murdering her husband in the lime-tree walk, singing on her way, “ the 
dog, which had never liked my lady, showed his teeth with a suppressed 
growl.” Bah, Cesar!” her ladyship presently apostrophises him, “I 
hate you, and you hate me; and if you met me in the dark in some 
narrow passage, you would fly at my throat and strangle me, wouldn’t 
you?” And safely sheltered behind her step-daughter, Lady Audley, 
thus speaking, shakes her yellow curls at the angry animal, and defies 














































* Stephen, Ecclesiastical Biography: St. Francis of Assisi. 
t Lite of Charlotte Brontd, vol. 1. ch. xii. 
} See Carlyle’s Critical Essays, vol. iv.; Art. “Sir Walter Scott.” 
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him maliciously. When Sir Michael remonstrates with his daughter on 
her manifestation of dislike to my lady, the girl exclaims, “ I wish I could 
like her for your sake; but I can’t, I can’t, and no more can Cesar. She 
came up to him once with her red lips apart, and her little white teeth 

istening between them, and stroked his great head with her soft hand; 

t if I had not had hold of his collar, he would have flown at her throat 
and strangled her. She may bewitch every man in Essex, but she’d 
never make friends with my dog.” There is something, however, in the 
manner of the dog to my lady, which is, if anything, more indicative of 
terror than of fury, incredible as it may appear that Cesar should be 
afraid of so fragile a creature as Lucy Audley.* 

Nature teaches beasts to know their friends, says the tribune Siciniust 
in Shakspeare. So Dryden, in one of his adaptations from Chaucer : 


For birds and beasts, informed by nature, know 
Kinds opposite to theirs, and fly their foe. 

So Chanticleer, who never saw a fox, 

Yet shunned him as a sailor shuns the rocks. 


As Mr. Carker picks his way so softly, cat-like, past the house of Mr. 
Dombey, glancing up at the windows, and trying to make out one 
pensive face behind the curtain, the rough head of Diogenes, Florence’s 
trusty dog, comes clambering up close by it; and the dog, regardless of 
all soothing, barks and growls, and makes at him from that height, as if 
he would spring down and tear him limb from limb. In which de- 
monstration he is decidedly encouraged by the author, in an apostrophe 
which makes a paragraph and concludes a chapter: ‘‘ Well spoken, Di, 
so near your mistress! Another, and another, with your head up, your 
eyes flashing, and your vexed mouth worrying itself, for want of him! 
Another, as he picks his way along! You have a good scent, Di,—cats, 
boy, cats!”§ Highly objectionable Mrs. Pipchin is another object of the 
same dog’s persistent hostility. In one place we see him “ terrifying her 
to the last degree by making snaps at her bombazeen skirts, and howling 
with anguish at the sound of her voice; for the good duenna was the 
dearest and most cherished aversion of his breast.”|| ¢ 

Miss Fairlie’s little Italian greyhound, in the ‘‘ Woman in White,” 
manifests a becoming distrust of, and consistent repugnance to, Sir Per- 
cival Glyde. Seeing it lie on the rug, “he held out his hand, and called 
to the dog good humouredly. ‘Come, Nina,’ he said; ‘we remember 
each other, don’t we?’ The little beast, cowardly and cross-grained as 
pet dogs usually are, looked up at him sharply, shrank away from his 
outstretched hand, whined, shivered, and hid itself under a sofa.” When 
Sir Percival, after making himself extra pleasant to the two half-sisters, 
left the room, “ the cross-grained greyhound poked out her sharp muzzle 
from under the sofa, and barked and snapped at him.” Mr. Gilmore, as 
true a friend as Sir Percival is a false one, expects the like treatment 
when ie enters the room; but the dog knows better. ‘“ Her cross- 
grained pet greyhound was in the room, and I fully expected a barking 
and snapping reception. Strange to say, the whimsical little brute falsi- 





* Lady Audley’s Secret, vol. i. pp. 158, 209 sg. 
Coriolanus, Act Il. Sc. 1. ¢ The Cock and the Fox. 
\ Dombey and Son, ch. xxii. || Ibid., ch. xliv. 
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fied my expectations by jumping into my lap, and poking its sharp 
muzzle familiarly into my hand the moment I sat down.”* 

Frederick the Great is said to have had a fancy, not perhaps devoid of 
reason, as Madame Dudevantt remarks, of believing that his dogs were 
gifted with a species of instinctive divination as to the sentiments of 
those who approached him. Insomuch that he entertained distrust of all 
tho.e whom he saw them persist in disliking, and, on the other hand, 
persuaded himself that he might rely upon those whom his dogs willingly 


caressed. f 


The instinctive shudder of Goethe’s Margaret at the approach of 
Mephistopheles is impressive and typical. His presence chills her blood. 
She tells Faust, 

The man who comes with thee I hate, 

Yea, in my spirit’s inmost depths abhor ; 

As his loath’d visage, in my life before, 

Nought to my heart e’er gave a pang so great. 

* * % . * 

That he’s a villain, my conviction’s strong. 

May Heaven forgive me if I do him wrong !§ 





Adah, in Byron’s “ Cain,” has a cognate feeling in kind, not at all in 
degree, towards Lucifer ; in her case, a commingling of fascination and 
dread. The author of “ Christabel” treats an instinctive dislike as a 
divine monition : 


Oh, surer than suspicion’s hundred eyes, 

Is that fine sense which to the pure in heart, 
By mere oppugnancy of their own goodness, 
Reveals th’ approach of evil.4] 


Scott’s Matilda turns from Bertram with this instinctive recoil : 


Bertram she scorn’d.—If met by chance, 
She turn’d from me her shuddering glance, 
Like a nice dame, that will not brook 

e On what she hates and loathes to look. 
She told to Mortham she could ne’er 
Behold me without secret fear, 
Foreboding evil :—she may rue 
To find her prophecy fall true !** 


Mrs. Browning powerfully exhibits a like antipathy in the instance of 
Marian, as regards one of her own sex : 


1 never liked the woman’s face, or voice, 
Or ways: it made me blush to look at her ; 
It made me tremble if she touch’d my hand ; 





* The Woman in White, passim. 
t Who illustrates the fact in the instance of La Porporina. 

t “The marked sympathy of Massula [one of Frederick’s little greyhounds] 
for La Porporina had not escaped his observation ; and when the dog came to- 
wards him with drooping head and sad wistful air, he struck his hand upon 
the table, saying to himself, as he thought of Consuelo, ‘ And after all she has no 
bad intentions towards me!’ ”—La Comtesse de Rudolstadt, ch xiii. 

§ Swanwick’s translation. |} See Act I. Sc. 1. 
{ Coleridge: Zapolya. ** Rokeby, canto iii. 26. 
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And when she spoke a fondling word, I shrank, 
As if one hated me, who had power to hurt; 
And, every time she came, my veins ran cold, 
As somebody were walking on my grave.* 


Imposture, says Ben Jonson, is a specious thing ; yet never worse 
than when it feigns to be best, and to none discovered sooner than to the 
simplest. ‘ For truth and goodness are plain and open; but imposture 
is ever ashamed of the light.”t The maiden in Coleridge’s tragedy, 
already quoted, is of the simplest ; but in spite of this, or because of this, 
she can see through and recoil from the deceiver: 


And yet Sarolta, simple, inexperienced, 

Could see him as he was, and often warn’d me ; 
Whence learnt she this P—Oh, she was innocent ! 
And to be innocent is Nature’s wisdom ! 

The fledge dove knows the prowlers of the air, 
Fear’d soon as seen, and flutters back to shelter, 
And the young steed recoils upon its haunches 
The never-yet-seen adder’s first hiss heard.} 


In Goodness, asserts Mr. Carlyle, were it never so simple, there is the 
surest instinct for the Good ; the umeasiest unconquerable repulsion for 
the False and the Bad. ‘ The very devil Mephistopheles cannot deceive 

or guileless Margaret: ‘it stands written on his front that he never 
loved a living soul.’” 

So when that arch-quack Cagliastro tries to dupe the famed Countess 
von der Recke, “a born Fair Saint, what the Germans call schéne 
Seele,” he signally fails, earnest as her yearning is for what he professes 
to be able to ensure her, communion with departed friends. ‘ The 
galimathias of Pinchbeckostom cannot impose on this pure-minded simple 
woman: she recognises the Quack in him, and in a printed book makes 
known the same: Mephisto’s mortifying experience with Margaret . . . 
renews itself for Cagliostro.”|| And so again with Marie Antoinette and 
that poor “incredible incoherence,” Prince Louis de Rohan, debauched 
Cardinal of the Church: “ her fair young soul read, all unconsciously, 
an incoherent Rowé-ism, bottomless Mud-volcanoism ; from which she 
by instinct rather recoiled.” —] Women, indeed, if they be very women, 
Hartley Coleridge argues, are seldom deceived, except by love, com- 
passion, or religious sympathy. This answers the query, how came it 
that Margaret, not to be beguiled by Mephistopheles, was beguiled by 
Faust? The craftiest Iago, as Hartley contends, cannot win the good 
Opinion of a true woman, unless he approach her as a lover, an unfor- 
tunate, or a religious confidant. But our critic would have it remem- 

bered, that this superior discernment in character is merely a female 
mstinct, arising from a more delicate sensibility, a finer tact, a clearer 
intuition, and a natural abhorrence of every appearance of evil. “It is @ 


sense which only belongs to the innocent—quite distinct from the tact of 
experience.”** 


a 





* Aurora Leigh, book vii. ¢ Ben Jonson's Prose Works: Discoveries. 
t Zapolya. § Carlyle: Count Cagliostro, § ii. 
Hl Ibid. 4 Carlyle: The Diamond Necklace, ch. iv. 

* Biographia Borealis: William Mason. 
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Lovelace perceives that Clarissa takes a dislike to Dorcas at her very 
first appearance, “though the girl behaved very modestly,” and was a 
neat creature, both im person and dress. ‘“ The doctrine of sympathies 
and antipathies is a surprising doctrine”*—but Dorcas, he is persuaded, 
will win her lady’s favour soon, for all that. Clarissa, however, is proof 
not only against Dorcas but against all the rest of that evil household,+ 
The innocent Alice Bridgenorth, in Scott’s romance of the Peak,— 
decoyed into the like toils with Clarissa,—without being able to discover 
what was wrong either in the scenes of unusual luxury with which she 
was surrounded, or in the manners of her hostess, which, both from nature 
and policy, were kind and caressing, “felt nevertheless an instinctive 
dietibahien that all was not right—a feeling in the human mind, allied, 
perhaps, to that sense of danger which animals exhibit when placed in the 
vicinity of the natural enemies of their race, and which makes birds cower 
when the hawk is in the air, and beasts tremble when the tiger is abroad 
in the desert.”"t At her first introduction to Mr. Carker, Florence 
Dombey has no remembrance of having ever seen him, but she starts in- 
voluntarily when he comes near her, and draws back. “ ‘My horse is 
perfectly quiet, I assure you,’ said the gentleman.—It was not that, but 
something in the gentleman himself—Florence could not have said what 
—that made her recoil as if she had been stung.” The brief interview 
over, Mr. Carker leaves her companions delighted with his urbanity ; 
whereas “ Florence was seized with such a shudder as he went, that Sir 
Barnet, adopting the popular superstition, supposed somebody was passing 
over her grave.”§ Just as Clarissa avows, “* With these two nieces of the 
widow I never can be intimate—I don’t know why,”||—so there was 
“something” in Mr. Carker that repelled Florence Dombey, she “ could 
not have said what.” In one of Miss Bronté’s letters there is a strong 
expression of aversion towards a Mr. Before she knew or sus- 
pected his character, and when she rather wondered at his versatile 
talents, she felt it, she asserts, in an uncontrollable degree. ‘I hated to 
talk with him—hated to look at him; though, as I was not certain that 
there was substantial reason for such a dislike, and thought it absurd to 
trust to mere instinct, I both concealed and repressed the feeling as much 
as I could ; and, on all occasions, treated him with as much civility as I 
was mistress of." The epigrammatist who loved not Doctor Fell made 
the point of his epigram lie in having no reason for that negative feeling. 
—But the epigram may serve as text for a separate section. 











* Clarissa Harlowe, vol. iii. letter lix. + Ibid., letter Ixi. 

t Peveril of the Peak. § Dombey and Son, ch. xxiv. 

{| Clarissa Harlowe, vol. iii. letter 1xi. 
aid “] was struck with Mary’s expression of a similar feeling at first sight: she 
said, when we left him, ‘ That is a hideous man, Charlotte!—I thought. ‘he is 
indeed.’ ”—Life of Charlotte Bronte, vol. i. p. 223. 
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WANDERINGS THROUGH [ITALY IN SEARCH OF ITS ANCIENT 
REMAINS. 


BY CRAUFURD TAIT RAMAGE, LL.D, 


X. 


You have heard that I was detained at Scalea yesterday by the un- 
favourable state of the weather. Towards evening there seemed some 
prospects of a change, and it was agreed that I should be called by one 
of the boatmen, if they determined to start. I merely threw myself on 
the top of my bed, ready to move at a moment's notice. Accordingly, 
a little after midnight I was roused, and proceeded at once to the house 
of the captain of the guard, under whose command, as the boat was 
carrying government despatches, it was placed. The house was in sad 
confusion. However, 1 was received with civility, and waited with 
patience till everything was got ready. It was evident that the wife of 
the captain and his family thought his departure for a few days a sad 
event, and attended by great dangers. His wife was in tears, and clung 
to his neck im unfeigned grief. 1 was not sorry when the last sounds of 
her voice rung in my ear, bearing buono viaggio, repeated for the fiftieth 
time. 

It was a beautiful and calm night, lighted only by the stars of heaven 
rolling in their appointed course above us. All was silent, except the 
regular and measured sound of the oars as they propelled us forward, or 
when the boatmen beguiled their labour by joining in some wild and 
melancholy air of their country. The effect must have been striking to 
those, if any such there were, who happened to be passing along the 
shore. ‘The music was of a wilder and bolder strain than that which I 
have ever heard in the vicinity of Venice or along the coasts of the 
Adriatic; and when the whole joined in chorus, the sound came back to 
us re-echoed from the shore. These men were scarcely conscious of 
fatigue, as they rowed to music. Wondrous is the strength of cheer- 
fulness. 

A merry heart goes all the day, 
A sad tires in a mile, 


is the wise observation of Shakspeare. But you must not suppose that 
this was all unalloyed pleasure, as I had many sublunary pains, which 
were only too apt to occupy my attention. The boat was of small 
dimensions, and though we tried to accommodate each other as far as 
possible, still we were sadly hampered. As the dawn approached it be- 
came intensely cold, and as my dress was suited for the heat of mid-day, 
you can believe that I found it little protection at this hour. Still time 
passed on, and the sun at last rose, shaded slightly by the mists of the 
night, though its appearance predicted that cold was not that of which 
we should have long to complain. I could not help thinking of the 
beautiful description by Dante (Purgatorio, xxx. 22) of the rising sun : 
x2 
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To vidi gia nel cominciar del giorno 
La parte oriental tutta rosata, 
E laltro ciel di bel sereno adorno ; 

E la faccia del sol nascere ombrata, 
Si che per temperanza di vapori 
L’occhio lo sostenea lunga fiata. 


“‘Oft have I seen at break of day the eastern sky clad in roseate hues, 
and the rest of heaven one deep beautiful serene ; while the sun’s disk at 
rising, shaded by the mists, could be viewed with steady gaze.” 

It was indeed such a morning as that which suggested Dante’s descrip- 
tion, but a short time served to dissipate the roseate hues, and the un- 
clouded splendour of the sun threatened soon to drive away all the fancies 
of the poet. There was a slight swell from the south-west, which proved 
an annoyance to our captain, whose acquaintance with the sea was of a 
very limited kind, and I observed that he cast many a longing look to 
the land. At last he directed that the boat should be turned to the shore, 
and proposed that we should walk along the coast, that he might have 
some respite from his sufferings. The air was still cool, and though eve 
step sunk deeply into the sand, the change was not unpleasant. It had, 
however, nearly brought our forward movements to a speedy close, as we 
fell in with a party of custom-house officers, who regarded us with much 
suspicion. I kept in the background, leaving the captain to fight his own 
battle, and amused to see a government officer, who was a man of im- 
portance at Scalea, sink a few miles from it into a suspicious character. 
They asserted that, however he might have a right to pass along in his 
boat, his papers showed no permission to walk along the coast ; and as 
both parties began to get warm on the subject, I was afraid that I should 
get involved in an absurd quarrel. My appearance at last attracted at- 
tention, and, to prevent any unnecessary rudeness, I] presented my pass- 
port, which completely changed their demeanour towards us. They 
pressed me strongly to accompany them to their village, called Belvedere, 
about three miles from the coast, and which they assured me was one of 
the most beautiful spots in Italy, as its name implied. I saw, however, 
that the captain did not relish this proposal, as my name was entered in 
his papers, and he would have to give an account of me when he reached 
Paola. One of the officers offered to remedy this matter by inserting a 
statement in his papers that I had left at Belvedere. Still I saw that the 
captain might get into difficulties with the authorities, who might imagine 
that I had been cast into the sea, and I did not think it a gentlemanly 
act to throw any suspicions on my friend the captain. The civility of 
these people may be partly explained from the circumstance of a con- 
siderable traffic in raisins being at one time carried on with England, 
though it has ceased, chiefly, I believe, from the Ionian Islands having 
come into our possession, from which we derive a large proportion of that 
article. Wherever there has been intercourse with England, you are sure 
to be treated with respect, though they may try to overcharge and 
plunder you. After we had walked several miles the sun began to be too 
oppressive, and we then had recourse to the boat. The mountains ap- 
peared rising to a great height in the interior. The loftiest is called 
Mondea (query Montium Dea), and from its top I am told that the 
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Tuscan and Ionian seas are clearly to be distinguished, and that Sicily 
may be seen when the horizon is unclouded. 

As the day advanced I pitied the poor boatmen, who had to labour at 
the oar with the sun beating directly on their bodies. I could not help 
smiling at the poor captain, who lay moaning at the bottom of the boat, 
and who often vowed that he would never venture to sea again, if he 
were fortunate enough to return home. He promised many a taper to 
the shrine of the Madonna, and muttered many a pater noster, in hopes 
that a favourable breeze would be sent ; but it was all without avail. The 
Italians have no power of enduring petty annoyances, generally bemoaning 
their fate in a way that we consider unmanly. In troubles of a more heart- 
rending kind, I have seen them beat their breasts and tear their hair. It 
was, however, on an occasion when, if such an exhibition was ever allow- 
able, it might be fairly forgiven. It was in the island of Ischia, near 
Naples, where I had arrived about half an hour after a shock of an earth- 
quake had destroyed the village Casillichio, and buried many of its in- 
habitants in its ruins. The village was situated in a hollow, and the 
surviving inhabitants had collected on the heights around. Mothers, 
wives, husbands, fathers, were each bewailing the loss of some favourite 
being. Their frantic exhibitions of grief, and piteous sounds of woe, still 
ring in my ear. I had myself, with several of my friends, a providential 
escape, as the unpunctuality of some of our party alone prevented us from 
being in the village at as early an hour as we intended. We were on our 
way to visit some baths and hot springs for which it was celebrated, and 
had we left Naples at the hour we had appointed, we should have, in all 
probability, been buried in the ruins, and this tour, of which I am giving 
you an account, would, alas! been lost to the world. 

Our progress now became very slow, and, as mid-day approached, it 
was thought advisable that the boatmen should have some respite from 
their labours. Having got behind a rock, which we thought would con- 
ceal us from the prying eyes of the custom-house officers, we landed, and 
there was just sufficient of shade on one side to protect us from the sun. 
I never realised before so fully Isaiah’s (xxxii. 2) beautiful expression, 
“The shadow of a great rock in a weary land.” The captain felt no in- 
clination to avail himself of the provisions with which his loving spouse 
had loaded the boat, distributing them among his men. Bread, fish, 
cheese, and a small flask of wine I found to be not unpalatable ; and 
having inquired whether they thought more wine could be procured, I 
found that they were willing to face all the guarda costas of his majesty’s 
dominions in search of such a commodity. One of them started, and soon 
returned with a large leathern bottle of wine, with which they seemed all 
well pleased. They then threw themselves down to rest, and in a short 
time nearly the whole party was asleep under the broiling rays of the sun, 
which seemed to be no inconvenience to them. It was a group which an 
artist would have loved to paint. Beside me lay the captain, with his 
countenance the very picture of good humour, soundly asleep, after a 
good deal of sea-sickness, his head resting on his coat, which he had 
bundled up into the form of a pillow. On the sand, in various picturesque 
postures, lay the boatmen, with their long coal-black hair flowing negli- 
gently over their shoulders, a custom which they have inherited from their 
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Bruttian ancestors. In the back sat a wild Calabrian peasant from the 
lofty mountains of the Sila, the servant of the judge’s son-in-law, who was 
returning to his home. His jacket was of sheepskin, on which the wool 
still hung, and which, he told me, was turned inwards during the severit 
of the winter; the lower part of his dress was of goat-skins ; his feet were 
protected by a kind of sandal, which was strapped by a cord made of 
goat’s hair, Ido not think that he was a good specimen of the wild 
Calabrese peasant, as he had none of the boldness and independence of 
gait which I had expected to find. There was a low cunning in his eye, 
which augured that he was ready for any mean act of treachery ; but for 
a valorous deed of lawless violence little dependence could be placed on 
him. In the distance the artist would have sketched the lofty and serried 
ridge of the Apennines, and in the foreground he would have had the 
rock, under which we were partly sheltered, covered with the wild vine 
and the perfumed myrtle. On its top sprung a fine specimen of the 
Caprificus (wild fig), whose powerful roots were rending the rock as 
completely as it did when it suggested the idea to Juvenal (x. 145): 


Ad quer 
Discutienda valet sterilis mala robora fieus. 


‘To tear asunder such tombs the mischievous strength of the barren fig- 
tree has power enough.” 


I believe that it is usual in England to sneer at the idea of caprifica- 
tion; but I find it to be very generally believed in various parts of Italy, 
and, where they have constant experience, they are surely best able to 
judge as to its real effects. You are aware that the cultivated fig-tree 
bears, for the most part, female flowers only, and therefore it is neces- 
sary for the full fruition that an artificial mode of fertilising them should 
be resorted to. Aristotle mentions this artificial impregnation, as he had 
been observant enough to be aware that a certain insect, a species of cinyps, 
was generated in the flowers of the wild fig, which, becoming a fly, 
entered the unripe fruit of the domestic fig and caused it to set. Now 
what they do here, I find, is this: about midsummer they place branches 
of the wild fig among the cultivated trees, and they maintain that the 
fertilising pollen of the wild plant is conveyed by the legs and wings of 
these insects into the interior of the receptacle. 

It is a curious circumstance that the same mode of fécundation used to 
be followed by the Babylonians in respect to the date-palm. It was 
called palmification. Herodotus (i. 193) states that they used to suspend 
male clusters from wild dates over the female, in the very same way as 
was done with figs; but he seems to have thought it was the small insects 
that were the direct cause of the fertility of the females. 

I tried to sleep like my companions, but thoughts of home and of the 
dangers I must yet encounter followed each other too rapidly to allow of 
sleep visiting my eyes. A slight breeze sprung up, when I roused the 
whole party, aud within a few seconds we were all on board, the sails set, 
and the boat scudding at a considerable rate through the water. It was 
a change as sudden and as complete as in any artificial phantasmagoria 
you have ever seen. The breeze, however, was only seut to show with 
what ease Nature could propel us, compared with the slow and tedious 
rate at which we must move by the unaided arm of man. A dead calm 
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again succeeded, and the oar was again had recourse to. We saw a number 
of small villages on the heights, generally at a distance of three or four 
miles from the coast, so placed to guard against the piratical incursions 
of the Turks, from whose attacks they have only become safe within the 
last thirty years. One of the villages was called Albanese, from a colony 
of Albanians who settled here in the time of the famous Scanderbeg, 
about A.D. 1460; and I understand that there are many villages of this 
people scattered throughout the kingdom of Naples, retaining the lan- 
guage and customs of their ancestors. I hope that I may be able to visit 
some of these people; L regret, however, that I shall not have the oppor- 
tunity of examining Guardia, said to be a colony of French Protestants 
from Provence. They are no longer, indeed, members of the Reformed 
Church, though they are said still to speak the language of the 
Troubadours. I believe, if we knew the history of these poor Protestants, 
we should hear a sad tale. They resisted all attempts to change their 
faith, till superior numbers overwhelmed them; and after the massacre 
of all those who were able to bear arms, the survivors were compelled to 
conform to the Papal authority. As the day approached to its close, the 

ssibility of reaching Paola before sunset became a matter of deep in- 
terest, as we should otherwise have to spend another night in the open 
boat. ‘There are certain custom-house regulations which prevent the 
examination of a boat’s papers after that hour. Every exertion was made 
to push on, but I gave up all hopes that we should be able to succeed. 
What was still more tantalising was, that we should be within half an 
hour of gaining our point. At last a change of operations was deter- 
mined on, and one grand effort was to be made. I was appointed steers- 
man, and the whole party landed to pull the boat along by means of a 
rope, and it was astonishing with what rapidity I was hurried forward. 
T can assure you that I was highly complimented for the ability I dis- 
played in my new employment. An important sect of philosophers in 
ancient times used to assert that the wise men knew without being taught 
every sort of profession—shoemaking, tailoring, and of course steering. I 
shall now begin to suspect that I have some right to be considered a wise 
man of this kind, for | had never attempted to steer a boat before. This 
change was successful, and, exactly as the sun began to descend behind 
the horizon, we entered the small harbour of Paola with flying colours, 
or, to speak more humbly, streamers. It was soon noised abroad that an 
Englishman had arrived, when I was surprised to be addressed in broken 
English by one of the custom-house officers, who had served on board our 
fleet when we occupied Sicily. I entreated his assistance to enable me 
to avoid all difficulty with the police, and I at once got clear by the kindness 
of the sotto-intendente, to whom my guide conducted me. Among my 
packet of letters was one for Don Francesco Ziccari, a gentleman of 
Paola, who has received me with the utmost kindness. 


XI. 


My host pressed me so kindly to remain a day with him to recover from 
my fatigues, that I yielded without much hesitation, more particularly as 
I understood that I should the following morning have the protection of a 
body of soldiers in passing a mountain ridge, which might otherwise 
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prove dangerous from the numerous banditti that are known to frequent 
it. The money collected at the custom-house of Paola is to be forwarded 
to Cosenza, the capital of the province, and I consider myself lucky in 
being able to take advantage of the convoy. I have no doubt, from 
everything that I hear, that 1 am approaching a dangerous part of the 
country ; travelling, however, in the quiet unassuming way I am doing, | 
think there are a good many chances in my favour, and, if I am robbed, 
I have taken care that they shall not be great gainers. The danger of 
which I am in most dread is, lest finding me to be an Englishman, and 
having exaggerated notions of the riches of that nation, they should 
demand a ransom, which might prove a serious inconvenience. Still you 
know that there is no great good to be gained without incurring some 
danger, and, as I am of a hopeful disposition and not easily turned aside 
from any plan which I have formed, I shall not be deterred from proceed- 
ing forward unless I am fully satisfied that I have no chance of escaping, 

The ridge of the Apennines has now again approached close to the 
shore, as I found along the coast at Maratea, and rises about five thou- 
sand feet, with a very precipitous declivity. At the foot of it lies Paola, 
which has the appearance of a thriving city, and I believe that this arises 
from a new road which connects it with the fertile valley of Cosenza, for 
the produce of which it serves as an outlet. It is chiefly, however, cele- 
brated as the birthplace of a saint, Francis di Paola, who founded the 
order of the monks called Minimi, 1474, and of whom the inhabitants 
are naturally proud. The monastery, erected 1626, about a mile from 
the city, is in a picturesque situation, at the mouth of a beautiful glen— 
a position which reminded me forcibly of Drumlanrig Castle, the princely 
seat of the Duke of Buccleuch, in Dumfries-shire. Beneath flows a small 
stream called Patyco, which is evidently derived from that of the ancient 
city Patycus, believed to have been placed in this vicinity, though it was 
of little note, being mentioned by only one Greek geographer. This 
monastery rivals in size that of La Cava, without having any pretensions 
to architectural beauty, pillars in front being of the Corinthian order, 
with Ionic capitals sadly defective in their proportions. The French con- 
fiscated its revenues, and when the present family was restored, the 
monastery was re-established with diminished splendour. The monks, 
twenty-six in number, speak with great horror of the French, and ] was 
amused to hear them give as an instance of their sacrilege the destruction 
of some pigeons, which are considered sacred to St. Francis. I inquired 
if the breed had become extinct, but they told me that no sooner had they 
again taken possession of their monastery than the pigeons made their 
appearance in their old haunts, aware, it would seem, that their friends 
had returned. They had contrived to conceal the silver statue of St. 
Francis from the marauding hands of the French, and it is now exhibited 
in a small shrine, where | found a priest performing mass to one solitary 
woman, the exhibitions of whose grief were truly painful, and strongly 
contrasted with the unmoved countenance of the priest. I had never 
witnessed in church such a melancholy exhibition, but my companion 
seemed to be nowise surprised, and remarked that it was a poor woman 
expressing sorrow for some of her iniquities. My thoughts at once re- 
verted to Dante’s (Purgatorio, xii. 113) striking description of the 
difference between heavenly and infernal sounds : 
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Ahi! quanto son diversi quelle foci 
Dall’ infernali! che quivi per canti 
S’entra e laggi per lamenti feroci. 


« Ah! how different are those cries from the infernal! Here are heard 
melodious airs, and there fierce lamentations from each blaspheming 
tongue.” 

I was glad to hurry away, and get beyond the reach of her piteous 
shrieks. In the portico of the monastery are many rude representations 
of the numerous miracles which had been performed by St. Francis. 
Among others, they point out a fountain, which, like Moses, he had 
caused to spring forth from the rock, and whose waters are considered by 
the peasants as a remedy for every sort of disease. There is the follow- 
ing inscription over it : 

Devoti Passagieri, qui ammiri dove 
Nuovi portenti si rendette chiaro 
Nel mille sette cento trenta nove 
A dodici del meso di gennaro. 


“Devout passers-by here look with wonder where new miracles were per- 
formed in one thousand seven hundred and thirty-nine, on the twelfth of 
the month of January.” 

And there are other four lines which are illegible. I was assured that 
the fountain always keeps the same level, never increasing nor de- 
creasing’. 

St. Francis is regarded with great veneration throughout the kingdom, 
and at the present moment a new church is erecting at Naples, in conse- 
quence of a royal vow, in front of the palace. Perhaps the most remark- 
able event in his life is, that he was summoned to France by Louis XI. 
in the hope that, through his intercession, the life of that unrelenting and 
cruel hypocrite might be prolonged. 

My companion I found to be highly intelligent, and, among other 
things, I collected from him the peculiar customs observed on the death 
of an individual. It is first announced by the screams of the women, and 
in former times by the strange custom of opening and shutting their 
windows with great violence, so much so that the shutters were usually 
torn from their hinges. The body is then placed with due solemnity with 
the feet towards the door, while the men sit in silence, the women beat- 
ing their breasts and throwing handfuls of hair over the body. The 
priests are then admitted to sing psalms and to offer up prayers for the 
deceased while the bells of the church are tolled. In Naples the body is 
attended to the grave or vault by the secular clergy and a deputation of 
five different confraternities, who follow with tapers in their hands. 
These confraternities consist of men who have made vows to attend 


funerals, and who imagine that they may in this way procure forgiveness 


S 


of their sins. A white linen robe conceals them entirely from the know- 
ledge of their fellow-citizens, as there is no part seen except their eyes 
peering through two small holes. On reaching the church the body is 
placed in the middle, with a brazier near it, on which incense is burnt. 
The Requiem is then sung, and the body is left in the hands of the priests. 
During three days the friends continue to receive visits of condolence, and 
custom compels them to be seated on the bare floor, and as no fire is 
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lighted in the house for several days, their friends furnish them with 
food. In the room of the deceased a lamp is kept burning; and if the 
disease was consumption, the law compels them to destroy everything 
touched by the deceased, and to fumigate the house, An unmarried girl 
is crowned with flowers at burial. After the death of a relative the men 
do not shave their beards for a month. If a stranger dies, women are 
hired to attend his funeral and wail over the dead. 

On our return from the monastery we met a woman of Guardia decked 
out in her gala dress; a red petticoat appeared beneath a blue gown, 
which was bordered with crimson. The sleeves of black velvet were 
attached to the body of the dress by means of laces, which allowed under- 

ents to be seen between the elbow and shoulder; her head was 
tastefully adorned with a white handkerchief. I find, on more minute 
examination, that these French Protestants had settled here at an earlier 
period than I had imagined ; it is said towards the middle of the sixteenth 
century. I found an old volume on Calabria (Della Calabria illustrata 
Opera varia Istorica del R. P. Giovanni Fiore, predicatore Capuccino da 
Cropani, 1691) in my host’s library, and it is there stated that the in- 
habitants are “ oltramontani,” and as having introduced the new opinions 
of Luther, spreading the infection to several villages around. Attempts 
were made to convince them of their errors, but as they continued obdu- 
rate, the viceroy of the kingdom of Naples, il Duca d’Aleala, sent, in 
1561, troops to bring them to their senses. They maintained their 
opinions to the death, as the old writer says, very graphically : Cadendi 
de’ nemici un gran numero, non gif mesti d’animo; ma giulivi inganne- 
volmente persuasi (come ad alte voci dicevano, animandosi ed alla pugna 
et alla morte), che cosi morendo salivano al Cielo, per godersi con gli 
Angioli—“ A great number of the enemy falling, not in the least sad, 
but joyous, being mistakenly persuaded (as they declared with loud voice, 
while animating each other to battle and death) that thus dying they were 
ascending to heaven, to dwell there with the angels.” It was only by 
stratagem that they were at last overcome, and then no mercy was shown: 
ostinati furono dati alle fiamme—“ the impenitents were given over to the 
flames.” By rigorous catechising, continual preaching, forbidding inter- 
marriages, ripulluld l’antica lor fede Cattolica Romana, oggi giorno 
vivono moltiplicati per numero, -e purissimi per Cattolichesimo—“ the 
ancient Roman Catholic faith sprung up anew. At the present moment 
(A.D. 1691) they have increased in numbers, and are most pure in 
Catholicism.” 

When I tell you that this extermination took place under a viceroy 
sent by that gloomy bigot Philip II. of Spain, husband of our Mary, 
Queen of England, you will not be surprised at the cruelties that were 
perpetrated. The language seems to have been forgotten, as this peasant 
woman of Guardia spoke nothing but Italian. Don Giovanni Antonio 
Anania da Taverna, who had first “subodorato” smelt the heresy, and 
brought it under the notice of the inquisitor-general, Cardinal Alessan- 
drino, afterwards Pope Pius VI., wrote a long Latin poem on the success 


that attended the crusade against these poor Protestants, but Fiore says 
that it never saw the light.* 





* Dr. MCrie, in his “History of the Reformation of Italy,” states that the 
Protestants “ were all shut up in one house. The executioner went, and bringing 
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The 1st of May, La Majuma, is celebrated with much ceremony in 
this of Italy. Their doors and windows are ornamented with 

: (arboscelli di Maggio) and garlands (banderuolle) of flowers, while 

the streets are traversed by youthful musicians. Lovers have then an 
portunity of showing their devotion to their mistresses, by the way in 

which they decorate the entrance to their houses. 

At Christmas, I find that there is the same exchange of presents as 
with us, and that they have a large cake, to which they have given the 
name of San Martino, because they implore the aid of this saint when 
they pray for abundance. The civic guard go about singing, and demand 
a strena—a present. They also make paste fritte in oil and honey, as the 
Romans used to offer to Janus. 

At Easter, servants present eggs to their masters, which they call 
coluri; eggs made up in round balls of paste are called San Martino. 
On the festival of St. Luke, the 18th of October, they have at table a 
dish called coccia, composed of wheat or maize, boiled and mixed with 
chesnuts, then eaten with milk. 

It is curious that they should have some superstitious notions which 

vail with us; they are in terror if they sit down thirteen at table, if 
they spill the salt, if the candle falls, or if the light is extinguished. One 
of their proverbs is Allegrezza di venerdi, pianto di domenica—* Joy on 
Friday, weeping on Sunday.” This will, no doubt, remind you of the 
lines in the “ Plaideurs” (i. 1) of Racine: 


Ma foi! sur Pavenir bien fou qui se fiera. 
Tel qui rit vendredi, dimanche pleurera. 


“ My faith! very foolish is he who trusts to the future; he who laughs 
on Friday will weep on Sunday.” 

This proverb is found in an ancient tale of the thirteenth century, in 
the following verse: “ Tel rit au main (matin) que le soir pleura.” 

The higher classes of women amuse themselves with embroidery, while 
the lower spin with a hand-spindle, twisting it with great dexterity as 
they walk along. Others of them are employed in working pezzuole, a 
kind of network or lace to ornament the fronts of shirts. They work 

diligently, and make a good deal in this way. It is worked on a 
frame filled with feathers, which they call piumaccio. The articles are 
called pezzili, frisi, or puntani. Paola and Lecce are famed for this kind of 
manufacture. 

The peasant receives for a day’s work one carlino (fourpence of our 
money) and a meal. 

The father of my host had been a man of some literary attainments, 
and had written a work on the antiquities of Paola, which had never been 
given to the world. I spent some hours very pleasantly in looking over 
it; its information, however, was of too minute and local a nature to in- 
terest any one except his fellow-citizens. He had investigated one point, 
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out one of them, covered his face with a napkin, led him out to a field near the 
house, and, causing him to kneel down, cut his throat with a knife. ‘Then taking 
the bloody napkin, he went and brought out another, whom he put to death 
after the same manner. In this way the whole number, eighty-eight, were 
butchered.” He says that they were Waldenses, but this does not agree with 
the tradition which I heard at Paola. 
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which is of some importance to those interested in the ancient geography 
of Italy. ‘The city of Temesa, or Tempsa, mentioned by Homer (Odyss, 
i. 184), was placed by him about twenty miles south of Paola, near a 
promontory called Mesa, which he considered an abbreviation of the name 
of the ancient city. There some ruins are still seen, and near it he says 
that there appears to have been some mines. Ovid (Met. xv. 706) 
refers to them : 


Evincitque fretum, Siculique angusta Pelori, 
Hippotadeque domos regis Temesesque metalla. 


*‘ He passes the sea and narrow strait of the Sicilian Pelorus, and the 
palace of the royal Holus, and the mines of Temesa.” 
And again (Fast. v. 441): 


Temesseaque concrepat era. 


“ And he beats the bronze gongs of Temesa.” 

I spent a delightful evening with my host, who had assembled a large 
number of his friends to meet me. Many of them were intelligent, and 
showed a knowledge of England and its institutions which surprised me. 
We had an interesting conversation on the eventful history of Italy. 
This, indeed, is a strange land; few countries have been subject to more 
invasions, or suffered more vicissitudes. Saracens, Spaniards, French, 
Germans, have each in their turn tried to maintain possession of it, and 
have left deep traces of their character and manners on the physiognomy 
of the people. Even, as I looked around, I thought that I could distin- 
guish the flippancy of the French from the grave and sedate German. 
Only throw your eyes over the more immediate neighbourhood of 
Naples, and consider how many races during the last fifteen hundred 
years have left their mark upon it. At Pozzuoli, where an Arab colony 
existed, and at Nocera dei Pagani, where the Saracenic mercenaries of 
the kings of Naples were stationed, I am told that you may still distin- 
guish the intonations and even words of Arabic origin. At Salerno, 
Norman words are not uncommon, and many of the sonorous exclama- 
tions of the lazzaroni betray their Spanish origin. It is curious that the 
French have left few traces of their occupation, though they have fre- 
quently overrun the country. It is said to be in the remote villages of 
Sicily, where the Sicilian vespers had not overtaken them, that you - 
still find remnants of the old French language. The Neapolitans spea 
contemptuously of the French, and say that swine speak French: “ Il 
porco parla Francese,” alluding to the “oui, oui”’—*‘ yes, yes”—-so fre- 
quently in their mouths. The grunt of the pig has some resemblance to 
this word. They pronounce the word “gui, gui,” and they call a con- 
temptible fellow “ guitto,” and the women whom they call “ guitta” I 
do not choose to characterise in English. 

Then, again, among other people who were at one time numerous in 
Calabria, would you believe it that the Jews formed a considerable 
colony, and added, as they did everywhere, to the riches of the country? 
They came, as I found stated in the manuscript of my host’s father, 
about a.p. 1200, and settled in Corigliano, which is still a principal seat 
of commerce in Calabria, and thence they spread to Cosenza, Tropea, 
Cotrone, Reggio, and Catanzaro, in such numbers, that the places be- 
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longing to them were called Giudeche, a name which they still retain. 
When the Turks, at the su ion, as it was believed, of the Jews of 
Asia, had seized on the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, Pope Martin V. 
proclaimed a crusade, and induced Joanna II., in 1429, to lay a tax on 
the Jews of Calabria, which produced a sufficient sum to defray the ex- 

incurred byjthe Pope; and when the Jews were driven from Spain 
in 1492, four thousand families emigrated to Calabria, where they were 
received hospitably by their compatriots ; but, unfortunately for them, 
the Neapolitan dominions came into the possession of the bigoted kings 
of Spain, and the entire population of the Jews was driven from a coun- 
try where they had lived peaceably and unmolested for three hundred 
years. Now, with the exception of Rothschild in Naples, I do not know 
that there is another Jew in this part of Italy. 

The inhabitants of this country have not much of religion, such as we 
understand by that word, but they are far more devout than we are. 
They have been brought up in the school of slavery, and yet talk to them 
of liberty, and if they feel they are safe in showing their real sentiments, 
they spring up in the greatest ecstasy. They are like their own 
Vesuvius, which, aftér appearing to have slumbered for many years, 
bursts forth suddenly, more terrible than ever, and causes the whole land 
to tremble. I can see that there is a reign of terror everywhere—I do 
not allude to brigands, but to the repression exercised by government 
against intellect and against all who show a desire to improve their minds. 
The ecclesiastical authorities rule supreme, and the Jesuits, as I found 
in Naples, have got hold of the education of the people. The high 
nobility, more particularly, favour their pretensions. I got acquainted 
with their professors at Naples, and found them men of great learning, 
distinguished for erudition, and first-rate teachers, as far as I could judge 
from the pupils they turned out. Yet we know that their system is 
retrograde, strictly scholastic, and incapable of elevating the moral level 
of humanity, and, wherever they have been allowed to use their influence, 
they have repressed the energies of the mind of man. Like to those 
phosphorescent fireflies which appeared the other evening as we whiled 
away our time at Velia, their teaching is brilliant and reflects light, but 
there is no heat. In speaking of them to my intelligent friends among 
the Neapolitans, they have generally concluded with a feeling of disgust, 
in the words of their great poet (Inf. iii. 46) : 


Non ragioniam di lor ; ma guarda e passa. 


“ Let us not talk of them, but look and pass on ;” which is highly ex- 
pressive of their sentiments. 
It was far into the night before we parted, and I could have continued 
v meeting with pleasure, but I knew that I had another day of labour 
ore me. 
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WINDHAM’S DIARY.* 


Ar the beginning of the present century the name of Windham was a 
familiar word, but with associations very different from those which have 
recently accompanied it. Its possessor had many of the virtues which his 
countrymen love to honour. He was frank, manly, and independent ; 
and, as the advocate of our national sports, if his admiration was some- 
times extended to amusements that have, happily, been since abolished, it 
was not from an unkindly disposition, but because they were old, and were 
English. As a speaker, he had some rare qualities. Lord Brougham 
has described his wit as finer than Sheridan’s.t He is said to have taken 
Johnson as his teacher in life and morals, and Burke in politics. He had 
a simple earnestness in debate, which, whether real or simulated, is always 
impressive ; and the late Lord Lansdowne thought that “ he had the best 
parliamentary address he had ever seen ;”’ it was “ enhanced by the graces 
of his person and the dignity of his manners.” He was a ripe scholar, 
and in private life an agreeable and fascinating companion. His faults 
—and he had some very great ones—would be more conspicuous in our 
days than they were in his own. He was opposed to reform in every 
shape. He discountenanced the education of the people. He objected 
to volunteers as a national defence; and he deserted the abolitionists be- 
cause the negroes of St. Domingo had rebelled against their masters. 

It is of this remarkable man that we have now a volume of Memoirs, 
consisting chiefly of his own Diary, from 1784 to 1810—the whole of his 
active life. 

His family traced its descent from before the Conquest. Its possession 
of Fellbrig was of a later date, the property having been purchased in 
1461 from the Bigods ; who were supposed by Washington Irving to have 
derived their name from having been great swearers, a fact in county 
history that we do not feel competent to decide. ‘The wretched man by 
whom Fellbrig was not long since sold, and the name of Windham dis- 
honoured, was descended from the Lukins, a female connexion of the 
Windhams by marriage. He was no relation, even remotely, of the dis- 
tinguished statesman ; and his mere existence is to be regretted. There 
are, certainly, few legal decisions upon record more irreconcilable to 
common sense than that which left the property under his insane control ; 
nor has it been the lot of many to have suffered more severely than 
General Windham for attempting to do what was right. 

The character of the Diary now published is well described in a preface 
by Mr. George Ellis,t by whom it was intended that it should have been 
edited. Its having been kept, would seem to have been “ suggested to 
Mr. Windham by his friend Dr. Johnson, to whose advice (we are told) 
he always listened with reverence, and whose example he was ever dis- 
posed to follow.”§ Dr. Johnson’s own Diary occupied in MS. two 


* The Diary of the Right Hon. William Windham, 1784 to 1810. Edited by 
Mrs. Henry Baring. London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 1866. 

Historical Sketches. Art.: Windham. 

Editor of “Specimens of the Early English Poets,” and “Early English 
Metrical Romances.” 
§ Preface, pp. xvi., xviii., xxii. 
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uarto volumes; and, in recommending the practice he had adopted, 
very day (said the sage to his disciple) will improve another. Dies 
diem docet, by observing at night where you have failed in the day, and 
by resolving to fail so no more. Windham, however, was too severe a 
judge of himself to have made it a happy occupation. “ He was able (it 
is said) to discover, and disposed to exaggerate, defects which were in- 
visible to any other observer ;”’ and he had other defects of character 
which prevented his making such a record as attractive as it might have 
been. | | 
Beyond the intended preface, and the selection of a few papers of little 
value, Mr. Ellis’s labours did not extend. He died in 1815; and the 
Diary is now given to the public (avowedly with some omissions) under 
the editorship of Mrs. Henry Baring. 


Mr. Windham’s first appearance in public life was in 1783. On the 


formation of the Coalition Ministry he undertook the office of Principal 
Secretary to Lord Northington, who was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. Lord Stanhope, writing of these arrangements, says: “A 
young man of the highest promise, William Windham, of Norfolk, went 
as Secretary.”* But in less than four months he was obliged, by ill 
health, to relinquish his post and return to England. His subsequent 
eareer has been briefly sketched by Lady Theresa Lewis, in a note to the 
first volume of ‘ Miss Berry’s Journals ;”’ and it cannot be given more 
clearly than in her own words. “In 1788 he was one of the managers 
of the impeachment of Warren Hastings. He continued to act with the 
Whig party till the division of their ranks, caused by the opinions of the 
French Revolution, when he took part with Burke. In 1794 he joined 
the ministry of Pitt, as Secretary of War, till 1801. In 1804 he again 
united with Fox, and took officet with ‘ All the Talents,’ till their ejection, 
in 1807; and during the remainder of his career sat on the Opposition 
benches. He died June, 1810.” The year previous, Miss Berry herself 
speaks of having met him at Lady M. Fordyce’s, as one of the usual suite 
of the Princess of Wales. 

As we shall at present confine our attention to the Diary itself—for 
history and biography have already done the rest—these few dates will 
be sufficient to remind us of the sequence of events with which his public 
life was connected. In no work of the kind, not even excepting the 
“ Confessions of Rousseau,” has the writer laid his thoughts and feelings 
more openly and candidly before us. From these we gather that, with 
all its power, his mind was not happily constituted. It was sensitive, 
discursive, difficult to be disciplined, apprehensive of failure, and with 
little stability or self-reliance. He was too apt to be occupied in trying 
the edge of his weapons when he ought to have been using them. Un- 
availing regrets—and few of our follies are more foolish—were amongst 
his constant sources of unhappiness. Whether merely a mismanagement 
in the choice of his engagements, or the loss of an opportunity of speak- 
ing when he might have spoken with advantage, or studies intermitted 
or unsatisfactorily pursued, or his not having maintained his opinions with 


—_ 





* Life of Pitt, vol. i. p. 114. His first speech in the House was not made till 
February, 1785.—Diary, p. 43. 

t As Secretary of State fur War and the Colonies.—Diary, p. 458. 

t This was before she left England for the Continent. Sir W. Scott (Lord 
Stowell) was also one of her suite. 
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the power of which he felt himself capable—there is always something to 
be lamented ; forgetful even of his own remark, on one of these occasions, 
that he had “done nothing but regret it ever since, and with reason; 
except that it is not reasonable to regret that which cannot be recalled.” 
The instances of these defects are innumerable, and give their tone to the 
work to its latest pages. His fears as to the healthy state of his mind are 
amongst the entries of the very first year, and these are followed by frequent 
dread of paralysis, and loss of memory.* 

With such a temperament it will easily be imagined that he was subject 
to alternations of great depression and excitement. “I felt all this day,” 
he tells us, “low in spirits and feeble in mind.”+ A few days later: 
“ After tea I grew into spirits more than ordinary, so as to make me 
dance and sing about the room.”t On a previous occasion, when re- 
turning from Scotland, he writes : “ It was here [at Kendal], if I am not 
mistaken, Mr. Burke’s bedroom was adjoining to mine, and that I ap- 
prehend that he must have overheard me singing. 1 went to bed in 
great spirits.” The entries of a different character are, unfortunately, 
more numerous. 

We have the same frank and minute account of his readings as of his 
feelings. The prevailing bent of his mind was to mathematics. What- 
ever may have been his pursuit or amusement, we find him often falling 
into the consideration of a difficult problem, or working out—sometimes 
mentally—a calculation. His description of these processes does not 
impress us very forcibly with a notion of the pleasure they afforded him. 
He himself records his having done nothing but meditate without success 
upon a problem§—it is not the only instance—and he adds : 

I believe, in my present state of mathematical habits and acquirements, this 
kind of exercise is the least profitable ; the fact is that, after a certain time, one 
can neither lay it out of one’s thoughts, nor yet make it possess them 
altogether. 

He elsewhere notices the “strange stiffness and slowness of under- 
standing in mathematical men on other subjects.” At one time, these 
studies form a prominent part in the satisfactory distribution of his pur- 
suits. At another, “the thought of any mathematical book no longer 
excites the same longing to be employed about it, nor the same im- 
patience of anything that holds me from such studies.” But in all that 
occupied him there were the same alternations of feeling. 

His general reading was such as will remind most great readers of 
their own. It was of that desultory kind which is more favourable to 
enjoyment than to sound acquirement. The following is one of his 
memoranda : 


1786. July. Books read. H. Tooke’s Erea rrepsevra, nearly. Progress 
in the Organum. Treatise mepi ‘Epuny, ascribed to D. Phalereus. Some pro- 
gress in Valla. Novel of Caroline. Several books of Tasso. Book I. and 
part of 2nd of Castle of Indolence. Chapter in Abbé Raynal on the manufac- 
tory (sic) of china. 

One night he reads “Electra;” another “with great delight in 
‘Scotch Ballads.’ ” At another time (while on a visit), ‘“ Congreve's 
‘ Comedies,’ all of which read through: perfectly answer Johnson's de- 





* See (besides many other passages) pp. 11, 207, 259, 317. 
t Page 118. t Page 120, and ante, p. 64. § Page 56. 
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scription of them, ‘ Intrigue was plot,’ &c. Read, moreover, first part of 
‘Peregrine Pickle:’ not at all tempted to read on.” 

With Thucydides, Thuanus, and the mathematics he was more regu- 
larly employed. Thuanus he was translating. 

Having accidentally read, at Burke’s, the explication of some phenomena 
of which he had been content to remain ignorant, p sto it would 
have seemed discreditable not to have known what was so easily ac- 
quired— 

The fact (he writes) gave occasion for me to reflect on the folly of that 
practice which refused information on every subject till I could sit down to 
study it professedly. Most of the knowledge necessary to save a man from the 
appearance of gross ignorance may be collected without hindrance to any other 
pursuit, and almost without effort, by the mere use of those opportunities which 
chance is every day throwing in his way. In fact, that knowledge which it is 
disgraceful not to have, must from the very condition of it be easily got. How 
foolish, then, to negleet, much more to decline, such knowledge! Yet such has 
been my practice all my life... ... My information goes no further than my 


studies, and all that knowledge which is floating in the world . . . . has been 
wholly lost to me.* 


On the other hand, in speaking of his knowledge of Locke, he says : 


Though I have talked all my life like a man familiar with Locke’s writings, 
and am, in fact, acquainted to a great degree with their subject and character, 
yet 1 don’t recollect to have looked into them with attention at all continued 
more than three times. The one was many years ago . . . . where the book 
happened to be in the room where I slept, and I read the part pn ty to asso- 
ciation. .... Remembered not as an instance of my reading Locke, but as an 
example of the great accessions made to knowledge, and the valuable ideas ac- 
quired in careless and accidental excursions of the mind.{ 


In noticing his readings, our only other extract is transcribed on ac- 
count of its remarkable singularity : 


1808. Dee. 20. After dinner slept only for a few minutes, afterwards 


“Vicar of Wakefield,” which we just completed by supper and bed-time; a 
most absurd book, with hardly Rete” iid to carry it through but the name of the 
author, or to reconcile the reader to it but the catastrophe giving such full 
measure of happiness to the good and such proper penishaneun to the wicked 
and worthless. Tiresome disputations, false opinions, uninteresting digressions, 
improbable incidents, nothing perfectly right even where it cannot be said to be 
violently wrong; the very humour being little more than a good attempt, and 
never being quite successful. § 
This might probably have been recanted had he lived ; for his life was 
a continual change of feeling and opinion. He long vacillated between 
the advantages of early or late rising ; and he finishes with more than a 
age upon their respective merits which may remind us of one of Lord 
ldon’s elaborate judgments in Chancery.|| The same consideration is 
given to the greater advantages of dining alone or in company ;{ and 
also as to whether time is more wasted in London or in the country, On 
this point he comes to the wise determination that a great deal depends 
upon himself ;** an opinion which Dr. Johnson, the authority he re- 
verenced, would assuredly have confirmed. 


oe 





* Page 25. 

t We have heard a contemporary remark that his greatest talent was the art 
of concealing how little he knew. 

t Page 36. § Page 485. || Page 105. @ Page 112. 

** Page 192. 
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It is in no spirit of disrespect that these things are remarked upon; 
though, with so honestly written a Diary before us, we may occasionally 
be tempted into using a familiar tone. His own estimates of his talents 
and their application are more humble than any other man would, in 
his case, have ventured upon. 

His allusions to political affairs have chiefly reference to the part he 
took in the debates, and to our hopeless attempts in favour of the 
Bourbons. It is to be feared that even his brilliant successes as a speaker 
did not contribute, so much as they ought to have done, to his happiness, 
He was too sensitive to his own criticisms, and only felt assured when he 
found that he had succeeded. Then, success exhilarated him. We 
may imagine his buoyancy of spirit when he made the following entry: 


1785. February 9. Went to the House, and spoke for the first time.* Not 
home till seven in the morning. 

10th. Rose at twelve and continued at home till dinner, with the fee/+ that 
sufficiently proved the importance of exertion to happiness. My mind was so 
light and my powers so active and vigorous, that no undertaking appeared dif- 
ficult. ‘The activity of the mental powers awakened the feelings also, and made 
me susceptible of enjoyment, to which L am in general a stranger. It is strange 
that an exercise of powers of which previously one might have been pretty cer- 
tain should have produced such effects; yet certam it is that life appeared 
dressed in new colours, and | myself to be endued with new capacities of enjoy- 
ment. At five went to dinner at Legge’s, where | remained, partaking more of 
the pleasures of the company and conversation than | can often remember to 
have done till now. 


Of his speech on the Russian armament, &c., he says : 


Spoke late, and when 1 had no reason, from my /e/, to nye that I should 


speak well. 1 did in fact forget much of what 1 had intended, and of what had 
been made perfectly familiar to me; and of that which I did produce, all the 
colouring had sunk in. Such as it was, however, it was thought by some the 
best of what I have ever done, and even gained great credit. So easy is credit 
gained, with us at least, by public speaking. § 

Much, he himself thought, depended upon his manner, “ which he sup- 
posed had a power of setting off what in point of matter had nothing ex- 
traordinary.” | 

If he entirely failed, or fancied that he had failed, lhe was miserable. 
He was unhappy, sometimes for days, when he had let a favourable 
opportunity pass by, or had only done well what he thought might have 
been done better. Under the date of ‘1798, January 4th,” we have— 


Debate ;4] second part ; ever to be regretted. On returning from the House 
the overnight, 1 had settled some poimts necessary for the next day. In the 
morning | felt much better than 1 had done the day before: 1 revised what L 
had betore purposed, corrected and made additions, and, before 1 went to the 
House, prepared at all points. My infatuation in not speaking exceeds all that 
[ have ever known in myself or could conceive. Upon a review, the circun- 
stance of Mr. Dundas taking the place I wished in the debate, made hardly any 
difference. Everything was, notwithstanding, as much provided to my wishes 
as if | had bespoke it. The loss to me is something incalculable, and my regret 


* On the Westminster Scrutiny. 

+ A word he frequently substitutes for “feeling.” We find in this Diary, by- 
the-by, the use, recently so common, of the word ventilate: in the sense of to 
* discuss.” 

t Page 44. § Page 245. || Page 194. 

“ “On trebling the assessed taxes.” 
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is such that I know not what to do with myself. It breaks my slumbers, and 
makes me incapable of domg anything.* 
And he continues for the remainder of a page to dwell upon “ the severe 
nance’’ he is “undergoing for this folly.” It was something very 
F ferent from the feeling of a former session, when, returning from the 
House at half-past seven on a May morning, “ we were boyish enough” 
(he tells us) “to amuse ourselves with throwing stones at each other 
during our progress through the Park, and oranges when we came in St. 
James’s-street.”’t 

His position as Secretary at War, under Pitt, brought him much into 
contact with the French Royalists. They often, we are afraid, imposed 
upon him. We find sums of four, five, and six thousand pounds placed 
in the hands of individuals without any recorded results; and a body of 
gentlemen, called Agens du Roi, of whom our Secretary had no very 
favourable report, had ‘20,0002. per month” remitted to them from the 
British Treasury.t 

Considering how little these gentlemen seem to have accomplished, it 
is satisfactory to find, somewhat later, that the Council had wisely re- 
solved upon a “ measure for finally closing with the Royalists, and casting 
them off.” 

The impression, indeed, as to our power of meeting unreasonable de- 
mands, was already embarrassing. Russia, the year before, had proposed 
to be paid for her assistance “ 300,000/. for outfit, 125,000/. per month, 
300,000/. for return.”’ The last would certainly have been a dangerous 
condition. 

Mr. Windham’s seat in the Council was often made as uncomfortable 
as his seat in Parliament. He was called upon to sanction measures that 
he could not approve. On one occasion he was so vexed, that, dwelling 
upon it afterwards, he owns that he “fell asleep.”§ His ministerial 
revelations, we must confess, do not, upon the whole, inspire us with 
much respect for the manner or the spirit in which the destinies of the 
world are sometimes influenced. Up to the time of the Duke’s operations 
in the Peninsula, we seem to have owed our safety as a nation to the 
bravery of our navy rather than to the wisdom of our rulers. Of nego- 
tiating with the French Directory, Mr. Windham disapproved; like 
Burke, he saw no hope but in war, still war, and George III. so honoured 
his firmness, that he once|| thought of calling upon him to form a 
ministry. 

One part of his conduct as a high-minded statesman we find it difficult 
to account for. On the 26th of April, 1797, he tells us of “a more 
direct avowal from Mr. Fox, than ever before, of his intention to revolu- 
tionise the country;” and an intention “to subvert the government’’— 
not merely the ministry, we presume—is said to have been subsequently 
avowed at a meeting in Westminster ;{] and yet, after but a brief in- 
terval, we find him seated in the same Cabinet with Fox, in the ministry 
of “All the Talents.” Our present task is not to explain this, but 
merely to notice it. 

Regarding him as the advocate and champion of British sports, it 
would be wrong to pass over the occasional allusions to his amusements. 








* Page 385. + Page 135. t Pages 342, 350. 
§ “The effect of discontent,” pages 392-3. | In 1800, p. 431. 
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He rode, he fenced, he skated. A prize-fight had sufficient attraction 
to make him give up a meeting of the Council.* He seems to have 
attended more than twenty of these conflicts. In one of them—between 
“ Jack Joseph, a soldier, who showed upon his back floggings which he 
had received to a distinguished amount,” and Hardy, a carpenter, we 
have an early instance of the crosses which brought the prize-ring into 
disrepute. Hardy, it appears, was suspected of having “ fought booty,” 
A fight at Brighton, in 1788, ended fatally ; and we are told, in a note, 
that it occurred in the presence of the Prince of Wales, who “ declared 
that he would not in future patronise or be present at any pugilistic con- 
test.” Mr. Grantley Berkeley, we think, has some anecdotes that do 
not read so favourably. One of these fights was conducted in so quiet 
and orderly a manner that the diarist describes it as “more like a con- 
gregation of Puritans assembled to hear one of Cromwell’s preachers.” 
Another, and much later, was the celebrated battle between Gully and 
Gregson, of which he does not speak so as to make it quite certain that 
he was present. We well remember seeing Gregson spar a few days after 
his defeat. He was a tall and apparently strong-limbed man, but with- 
out sufficient stamina. Of this enough. 

In the earlier portion of the period included in the Diary, the mind of 
its writer was a good deal occupied with what he calls ‘ reveries about 
balioons,” a novelty in which he seems to have felt much interest. The 
subject is referred to again and again, and on the Sth of May, 1785, he 
made an ascent, satisfied greatly with his self-possession, but dissatisfied 
that the wind had not been favourable for ‘ crossing the Channel.” 

On bull-baiting he only gives his opinion once. It is in a letter to 
Captain Lukin, and is pretty strongly expressed. “I should rejoice in 
your bull-baiting (he says), if I could rejoice in anything. . . . I defy a 
person to attack bull-baiting and to defend hunting.”’ Yet he could re- 
buke a sailor (and regret that he had not rebuked him sufficiently) for 
“boasting of cruelties practised on seals, under notion of fun ;” and, as 
another instance of kindly nature, he was so alive to the influence of 
sweet sounds that he could even tolerate the music of a barrel-organ. 

In speaking of the pleasant amusement of bull-baiting, we have been 
reminded that, amongst the few who were alive at the close of the last 
century, some perhaps may remember the bull-baits at an ancient walled 
city on the borders of Wales, and the spots they invaded. Along its 
principal streets, which lie in the direction of the cardinal points, are 
covered galleries or passages, called rows, about fifteen feet wide. They 
are entered from the street by short flights of steps. Above them are 
the upper stories of houses, some of them of considerable antiquity. The 
rows themselves have shops or private dwellings on one hand, and on the 
other (towards the streets) are open spaces with railings or balustrades, 
or with bulkheads for the deposit of wares and merchandise. After the 
bull had been chained to a ring, and baited for some time with dogs, he 
was driven into one of these rows, where, bleeding and mad with pain 
and rage, he rushed furiously along, dragging after him his chain, and 
followed by a noisy crowd of savages. The shops were closed, the few 
persons that were encountered fled to some place of refuge, and this dis- 
gusting scene was part of an annual holiday. 





* Page 334. 
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Of such a sport Mr. Windham was the apologist. 

His love of the theatre seems to have had its entire existence in his 
admiration of Mrs. Siddons, with whom he was also upon terms of 
friendly intimacy. With the Diary we have several of her letters to him. 
The last of them, written when she was playing at Manchester in 1796, 
is an acknowledgment very gracefully expressed for kindness shown to 
one of her friends. Mr. Windham’s estimate of her talent as an actress 
is given in a few words. He had seen her in “ Rosalind” for the second 
time. It is “not equal, he thinks, to her tragedy ; there is a want of 
hilarity in it; it is just, but not easy. The highest praise (he adds) that 
can be given to her comedy is that it is the perfection of art, but her 
tragedy is the perfection of nature.* 

On other occasions he mentions the characters of which he attended 
her performance, but his record does not usually extend beyond a word, 
and it is probably of the last he saw that he says: “27th (of May, 1806). 
Dressed, and went to play. Mrs. Siddons in ‘ Zara.’ Had not seen her 
for years: impression of her excellence not less than formerly.” In 1797, 
when he went to one of her benefits, he tells us that it was the first time 
he had been at a play “ since ’93.” 

Of his visits to the Continent, the most notable were to see the Duke 
of York’s operations before Valenciennes, and afterwards to witness his 
retreat. At the siege he regretted that he had not joined the storming 
party. He feared, very unnecessarily (for he exposed himself sufficiently 
in the trenches), that it might have been an imputation on his courage. 
One of the incidents that made most impression upon him was the recep- 
tion of a message under flag of truce, and a very mismanaged affair it 
seems to have been. The scene, however, he describes as the most in- 
teresting that could be conceived : 


We descended on both sides, and held an amicable conference in a space 
which, a moment before, it would have been death to either party to enter, and 
of which, the moment after, the possession was to be disputed with equal obsti- 
nacy. . . . One of the persons whom I talked to . . . had served on tonal the 
Brilliante (French frigate) in the East Indies, and spoke English ; in which 
language he made no difficulty of confessing to me his disinclination to the 
[revolutionary | cause, and his wish that the town might surrender. He desired 
particularly that it might be signified to the Hanoverian officers that two of 
their corps [whom he named] had been taken prisoners, were well, and in his 
keeping. After talking together in this way for a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, and drinking to each other’s good health, notice was given to retire ; 
which was not so effected, however, in some parts, but that many were wounded 
and some killed on both sides before it was known that the truce was expired. 
The Duke of York said that his orders had been that five minutes tae be 
allowed after sounding the trumpet.} 

As interesting as this had been, and much more splendid, was the cere- 
mony (after the capitulation) of the troops marching out and laying down 
their arms. ‘ Few scenes in life (he says) can be conceived of equal 
magnificence.”” And it may readily be believed. 


ee — a 





* Page 79 (1786). 

+t Cobbett had seen a piece of music described as “The Duke of York’s cele- 
brated March.” ‘ His celebrated March!” said the old cynic—* his only cele- 
brated march, that I ever heard of, was his quick march out of Flanders with 
the enemy following at his heels.” 

+ Page 282. 
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He went to the army, on its retreat, officially; and under circumstances 
very different from those of his former visit. The forces of the enemy 
were advancing. Reports were brought that they were upon them. Our 
line was formed, and the Duke of York rode along it. The men, he 
says, “turned out with alacrity, with no appearance anywhere of per. 
turbation, and in some parts with indications of confidence.” Windham 
addressed them: not much to his own satisfaction. The duke made a 
similar attempt, but “failed most miserably.” “‘ 1t is one of the talents,” 
says the secretary, “in which he is defective.” Their alarm proved 
groundless, and the army continued its retreat ; Windham now occupying 
a post of honour, by attaching himself to the reserve commanded by 
Abercromby. ‘The march,” he says, “ was conducted in silence, and 
had something very fine and striking.” It would be difficult, indeed, to 
imagine anything more impressive than a large body of troops retiring 
with unbroken discipline and silent tramp in front of an enemy. 

We have been less occupied, perhaps, by the order of the Diary itself 
than by the subjects it has supplied or suggested. When Dr. Johnson 
recommended his friends to keep such personal chronicles, and himself 
showed the example, his advice was to write nightly, and to “ write im- 
mediately.”” ‘‘ Write down everything,” he said, “that you remember ; 
for you cannot judge at first what is good or bad.” Windham, on the 
contrary, endeavoured to recal the events of three months at a time; or 
to fix a date by “ Friday I rather suspect was the day;” or “ Sunday I 
conceive ;” or some other day “1 have a notion ;” and as to writing 
down everything, he scarcely ever gives a word or opinion uttered by any 
of the remarkable men whose society he enjoyed. It is nomen, et 
preterea nihil* The most signal exceptions are three or four pages 
from conversations with Johnson, and the very interesting account of 
his last interview with that great and good man. There is so much in 
the latter that is valuable beyond the things of this world, that (long as 
it is) we should copy it, if it were not already made easily accessible as 
part of Mr, Croker’s additions to * Boswell.” 

In Dr. Johnson’s previous conversations, Mr. Windham records “ his 
opinion that I could not name above five of my college acquaintances 
who read Latin with sufficient ease to make it pleasurable.” He consi- 
dered it a great object to find something “to beguile time, and fill the 
interval between active thought and perfect vacuity.” And he remarked 
upon the ‘ vast change of the Latin language from the time of Lucretius 
to Virgil ; greater than known in any other, even the French.” 

Of the conversation of Burke we have still less. While he was 
travelling with Windham in Scotland, he made the observation, amongst 
others, that “every man has some little corner in his mind which he 
reserves for meanness—a slut’s hole.” It is an unpleasant charge ; and, 
if true, the sooner we close the ugly place the better. 

In 1790, we have the diarist’s reflections on the unhappiness of 
celibacy. Eight years later he married. He had often, long before, 
made brief allusions to his destined bride, and he mentions her after- 
wards ; but we gather little from the introductions of her name, except 





* The exception, p. 197 (when he sat near Fox and Burke at Mr. Coke’s) 
amounts to little. 
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that, as Mrs. Windham, she became a great favourite with the royal 
family. 

To his relations he was kindly affectioned. Mrs. Lukin, the wife of 
his half-brother who was afterwards Dean of Wells, had much of his 
regard; and a great deal of his time was passed in her society. She was 
staying with him when one of his best speeches was made ;* and “had 
suggested to me,” he says, “ one of the points which I afterwards made 
use of, and which was just as good, for aught I know, as any of those 
with which it was associated.” His letter—thirteen years afterwards— 
on the death of her daughter, is full of deep feeling, beautifully and 
naturally expressed. 

But, of his letters contained in the present volume, the most striking 
is an official despatch addressed to Sir John Stuart after his victory over 
the French in Calabria (in 1806). To blame him for a single act of in- 
discretion, while acknowledging services so glorious and important, was 
a difficult and delicate task, admirably accomplished. 

Our only additional extract from what he has written shall be his 
description of the author of Jwniust as a speaker. He had been consi- 
dering, with referénce to himself, how little the success of a speech some- 
times depends upon its merits. 

Let any one remember (he continues) the reception, and examine the language 
and matter of any of Francis’s speeches, and then say what the proportion is, on 
matters of this sort, between praise and merit. Francis’s speeches are regular 
compositions, exhibiting in many parts great force of thought, and conceived 
throughout in language peculiarly elegant and energetic. 1 know not any one 
whose speeches, in respect of clearness and force of diction, can stand in com- 
petition with Francis’s. What I have said at any time must come infinitely 
short, since I should despair, very much, even of writing such language. 

Miss Burney describes the writer of this passage well, as “ the in- 

nuous, the chivalrous, the high-souled Wyndham.”’ In what he says 
of himself, we may pardon his too frequent allusions to symptoms of 
bodily or mental failure, for, had his life not been shortened by the effects 
of an accident, there is great probability that the paralysis he appre- 
hended would have afflicted him ; and it was a fearful anticipation. To 
be placed against entries such as these there is much in the Diary that 
indicates talent and feeling ; and much that may add to our knowledge 
both of the time and of human nature. 

We look forward with pleasure to having other works of a similar 
description. There are autograph papers, in the possession of a lady in 
Scotland, connected with the life of Charlotte Lennox. When Dr. John- 
son spoke of having met at dinner at Mrs. Garrick’s, in 1784, Mrs. 
Carter, Miss Hannah More, and Fanny Burney, “three such women 
(he said) are not to be found; I know not where I could find a fourth, 
except Mrs. Lennox, who is superior to them all.” In the hands of a 
competent editor, the records of her chequered life could scareely fail to 


be interesting. 


me On including Francis as one of the conductors of the impeachment of Warren 
astings. 

t His proclamation to the Calabrians was thought to have been ill judged. 

t Since the celebrated article in the Edinburgh Review, the belief of the Francis- 
cans has never been shaken, except by one alone of the arguments adduced by the 
late Mr. Jelinger Symons in favour of William Burke. 
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THE GERMANIC CRISIS.* 


Ir would appear that Europe is again to be drenched in blood through 
the wantonness either of the Prussian sovereign or of his tool and 
rompter, Bismarck. The latter is the very reflection of the Picrochole of 
belais, who served King Swashbuckle, and set about a political felony 
against John d’Albret in order to gratify his love of annexation and 
plunder, as Bismarck has essayed for Prussia. That country has thus 
become a common disturber of the European peace, the Lerna of evil to 
Europe.t That upstart kingdom, from the ascent of Charles Frederick, 

~ or Frederick II. and the Great—so miscalled because crowned heads cele- 
brated for magnitude of outrage on humanity are always “ great’’ in the 
obscured sight of the immoral multitude—that empire has become what 
it is at present, not by the growth of honest increase or accession, but by 
a series of tricks, and by arts directed to no other end than profit, with- 
out regard to the means. Frederick II. came to the throne in 1740, and 
found an army which his father, an ignorant man, and a brute towards 
his son and all the world besides, had disciplined with a rod of iron, but 
had used only for show, not having a capacity to lead it into the field. 
One regiment consisted of giants. His son, finding an army so abjectly 
broken in as to be the most passive of machines, saw it was useless to 
possess such a tool by “ right divine,” and keep it without turning it to 
some profit. He observed that the poor empress-queen was weak. He 
determined to profit by that fact, and to demand a part of her dominion, 
and, if she refused, to take it at the head of these his well-drilled slaves. 
He secured the neutrality of France, overran Lower Silesia, and, by the 
treaty of Breslau, held fast his plunder, together with the territory of Glatz. 
Thus encouraged, and under false pretences, he soon after commenced 
hostilities again, to support his system of self-profit at any risk, pur- 
suing violent measures, utterly regardless of principle. Why keep an army 
without using it to advantage of some kind ? He was again able to profit, 
because he must make his army still useful, and being opposed to enemies 
less skilful, and ruled by old habits and notions of war, he at last secured 
his plunder by the treaty of Dresden. During a ten years’ peace, he 
further organised and disciplined his army with great care and unusual 
sagacity, adopting things that were useful, and not those the fruit of 
custom, for he possessed considerable genius, which, after all, is little 
more than daring to think for oneself. In the next war he fought 
against five or six German States, and in 1763 secured a peace once 
more, with all his acquirements in territory, being much too sharp for his 
brother autocrats. In 1772 he combined with Russia to plunder and 
divide Poland between them, for he hesitated at nothing dishonest that 
would add to his territory, if the immoral bearing was the only conside- 
ration. He had, without a heart, a clear head, and in governing Prussia, 
he ruled like a despot under laws of his own that, when not interfering 


with his despotism, were impartially administered, for he was a real man 
of business, amid all his selfish ambition. 





—_ ) 


ad See also a former paper, entitled ‘ Prussia and her Antecedents.” 
t From the Lernean Hydra, the marauder in Argos, whence “ malorum Lerna.” 
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Since the death of Charles Frederick, or Frederick IT., in 1786, Prussia 
has had no sovereign of ability, but all have been ready to sacrifice prin- 
ciple and humanity to make a profit. Frederick William II., who suc- 
ceeded Frederick II., died in 1797. He was notorious for his invasion 
and plunder of Poland in 1792-93, when the sanguinary butcher, 
Suwarrow, destroyed thirty thousand Poles at Warsaw, for which Russia, 
under the Messalina of the North, chanted Ze Deum, while with the 
King Frederick William they partitioned the rest of Poland! 

Actually, while the foregoing proofs of humanity, of royal integrity, and 
of sympathy for the crown and people of Poland, were thus displaying in 
1792-93, Prussia was foremost in denouncing France and the French 
people in their revolution! Not that the cause of the Bourbon, though 
the cause of kings, was the entire point in her view. There was an op- 
portunity of marching the pattern troops of Europe, those presumed 
irresistibles, into France, and therefore next to a certainty of success over 
a mere French rabble! The Bourbons once replaced, their gratitude was 
certain to be displayed in a “tangible” manner. A slice of the integral 
territory of Franée would, in the eyes of the restored family, though 
treason against the nation, be little enough to pay for their own replace- 
ment in plenitude of despotism, urged as the Prussians were to support 
“divine right,” and profit by the congenial feeling. Roused by the 
French princes, who early deserted their king and country—in the same 
breath they had been dethroning a king and plundering elsewhere—the 
Prussians determined to march upon Paris, and punish the contumacy of 
the French people for interfering with their own government. Those 
European rulers who did not openly declare in favour of that celebrated 
march secretly sanctioned it, George III. among the rest, so it was said 
and credited. 

The Duke of Brunswick, the Hannibal of the Prussians and their allies, 
led their army, modelled after that of King Frederick the Great, into 
France. The French, a mere rabble, were to be annihilated before these 
“crack troops” of the world. The soldiers of France had, in the anarchy 
of a revolution, except a few regiments, both to be raised and disciplined for 
service. Of experienced officers they had but few, but they had courage, 
activity, and a Frenchman’s peculiar aptitude for a campaign. The allied 
treaty of Pilnitz was to replace the Bourbon in plenitude of despotism. 
“The league of sovereigns for the security and honour of their crowns’ 
was the title of that league! The people, a mere canaille, were nothing 
in the matter. What had any people to do but to obey? In 1792, 
seventy thousand Prussians and an Austrian force, in all above a hundred 
thousand men, the Duke of Brunswick at their head, were to march upon 
Paris, replace the Bourbons, and, in the name of the King of Prussia and 
the ruler of Austria, punish the “ usurpers” of the government—punish 
the people for interfering with their own government! All who opposed 
the duke were to suffer. Towns that defended themselves against the 
foreign invaders were to be treated as rebels, and the houses demolished or 
burned! Military law, without hope of pardon, was to be put in force. 
Paris was to be given up to plunder and destruction, without immediate 
obedience to the king and the coalition! This threat of vengeance roused 
the feelings of the French people, and no wonder. It did more; it 
caused the death of the unfortunate king at last by the flagitious and im- 
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politic conduct of the princes in thus leading on the allied invasion. In 
the mean time, the Prussian invincibles advanced in the exact Ciscipline 
and order taught by the “great” Frederick, beautifully pipeclayed, well 
gaitered, and neatly knapsacked, each with burden enough for a mule, 
They took Langwy. Paris seemed open to them. The Parisian mob, 
enraged, had got uppermost, and committed horrible murders of the more 
prominent loyalists. Dumourier, with raw levies of troops, but great 
judgment, threw himself into the forest of Argonne, and arrested the whole 
force of the Prussians and their allies. Volunteers flocked to the defence 
of their country. The Duke of Brunswick, so insolent at the head of his 
Prussian invincibles, was beaten by the raw French levies at Valmy. The 
Prussian insolence was thus justly punished. They deemed that the 
were only going to march over the ground to punish the French—a 
hundred and forty thousand of them with their allies. Dumourier’s raw 
levies were not seventy thousand, without pipeclay or pigtails. 

The Prussians had marched destitute of forage, intending to live upon 
the country, but they could not do it. Rain fell, the roads were broken 
up, and no food could be had. Boiled corn and muddy water were their 
whole sustenance. The Duke of Brunswick saw that a retreat was urgent, 
but the King of Prussia, loth to miss winning a claim to a slice of French 
territory, opposed it. The Duke of Brunswick’s experience prevailed at 
last. The King of Prussia succumbed, and opened negotiations of a 
nature much more modest than those in the insolent proclamation issued 
just before, relaxing from his haughty demands and threats, and only 
stipulating for the re-establishment of the king upon “the constitutional 
throne!” What condescension, or rather what abjectness, after previous 
threats of plunder and extermination ! 

The French answered that they “ would not listen to any proposition 
until the Prussian troops had quitted the French territories.” The French 
re-took Langwy, and their arms became everywhere victorious. Goethe, who 
witnessed the Prussian retreat, and the sufferings and disasters attendant, 
says that, in the midst of their hunger and fatigue, the Prussian soldiers, 
falling in with some pits of pipeclay, were compelled to load themselves 
with it, to decorate their accoutrements! Their pigtails, damped with 
soapsuds and whitened with flour, must still have been deficient in the 
elegances of the soldier of those days, so deemed among the pattern 
troops of Prussia. Flour was not procurable even for food. We can 
well recollect the species of lamentation uttered in England, long after- 
wards, when these anti-revolutionary decorations, as well as long coats, 
cocked-hats, and black gaiters, were given up by our own army. Some 
said it was Jacobinical to be imitating the French; but the obvious con- 
venience, in a military sense, led to the change. 

But to return to our dear Prussian allies, baffled, defeated, nothing to 
be gained either by fair or foul play, when they joined the first general 
coalition they patched up the peace of Bale, not to exhibit their fidelity 
to their allies, it is certain, but to mature the fruits of contemplated 
plunder in Poland. To this maturity Prussia directed herself, and im 
place of remaining tranquil with her Polish robbery, that being con- 
solidated, tempted by a subsidy from England (she that had been a 
peace since the treaty of Bile), joined Russia in a league to expel the 
French from Germany, demanding, insolent again from reliance on the 
character of her troops, that the French should wholly evacuate it. 
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Frederick William III. was now on the throne of Prussia, a prince of 
very humble talents, and such a demand, so confident and unlooked for, 
Napoleon I. answered by marching into Prussia. It was on October 9, 
1806, that the weak-minded king issued a declaration of war from 
Erfurth, against both France and England, which latter powers were at 
war with each other! On the 14th the battle of Jena was fought, and 
Prussia submitted to the conqueror. Humbled in every sense, and dis- 
graced, Prussia afterwards supplied twenty thousand men to aid Napoleon 
in conquering her late Russian ally! What was the worth of Prussian 
consistency ? At one time she made peace with France, having pocketed 
a subsidy from England to do just the reverse. The whole history of 
Prussia, from the time she first moved against France, until she got out 
of the toils of Bonaparte, not by her own prowess, but the elements in 
Russia, was one course of futile efforts at great things, and of success 
only in cruel and mean ones. Of this her very domains exhibit the fact 
by the immoral annexations which compose half her territory, as is seen 
on examination, if we come to inquire into causes. It will be said, per- 
haps, that a government desiring territory is to gratify that desire at an 
cost. It is true that has been too much the practice, but it is the fault 
of other nations if they are to be sufferers by such outrages. If the 
duchies—at present in jeopardy—are to follow the fate of Poland, and be 
absorbed, after tricking Austria to obtain her assistance, scouting the 
Confederation, secretly working upon the passions of the Italians to 
embarrass their late ally, and then contemplating to declare off, and 
annex the territories in the north at the end of the scuffle, this will 
only be in character. 

Bismarck is shrewd, so was Mephistopheles, so are most men with whom 
principle and humanity have no weight. Austria was entrapped, made a 
sort of Faust to the semi-fiend of Goethe, while following his pleasure. The 
wily Prussian secretly tempted Italy to arms, that in case Austria was at 
all restive about northern annexation, she might have another war near 
her home to embarrass her, and enable Prussia to succeed in those new 
annexations for which, in reality, she had originally interfered with Den- 
mark. It is in vain for characters who live only “to tell lies for the good 
of their country” (to quote Sir William Temple) to deny what is lucid to 
those who will not submit to be hoodwinked. 

Every one admits that Venice belongs, by tradition and locality, to 
Italy. It is by nature, character, and site Italian; but it is, and has 
been for more than half a century, a province of Austria, and to expect 
it to be given up to Italy without an equivalent or a struggle, would be 
most unjust. That Austria should refuse a conference, for fear of hearing 
of a proposition for an exchange of territory, in order to secure herself 
from what must be a source of weakness to her, and make Italy a foe for 
ever, is most impolitic. She could only decline the proposition at last, if 
tendered. Bismarck, Machiavellian as he is, turns this obstinacy to his 
own account. He secretly inflames the Italian patriotism, and determines 
that if Austria will not accede to the annexations for which Prussia really 
Went to war with Denmark, while covering her furtive object by an 
Austrian partnership, under the plausible excuse of a lapse on the part of 
Denmark, she shall have Prussia and Italy upon her together, Thus 

ving been successful against the Danes in his war-partnership, his next 
point was to get rid of his partner’s intermeddling, that Prussia mighg 
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complete another hase in enlarging her tervitory by any means, moral 
or the reverse. he character of the transaction neither troubles Pj. 
crochole in his insolence, nor King Swashbuckle, his master ; the latter 
of whom won his only laurels at Baden in 1848, in a valorous campaign 
upon an unarmed population, an event that will remain a lasting monu- 
ment of his talents and savageness. 

That the ignorant and aristocratic Austrian governed Lombardy with 
a coarseness and despotism which were natural to a system perhaps 
necessary for ruling Croats and other semi-savages, was too true, and 
applied to a refined people was altogether unbearable. When the allied 
despots partitioned Europe in 1814, they paid no attention wliatever 
to the feelings of the people, nor to nationalities anywhere. The people 
were ever the “swinish multitude” with them. The fate of the Suliots, 
of the Lombards, and of the Genoese, can never be forgotten. That 
honest-minded soldier, Lord William Bentinck, was indignant at the cool 
violation of his and English honour by Castlereagh and the continental 
sovereigns, who divided empires and races as they found most for their 
own profit. Prussia, whose continual shifting of sides deserved diminu- 
tion of territory in place of increase, got no little, as if in return for her 
previous profligacy of principle, and playing between France and England, 
selling both in turn, and gaining more out of the wreck caused by the 
Russian snows than any other power. England and her interests were 
handed over by Castlereagh to the Holy Alliance, and paid the piper for 
all; but Prussia extorted the largest protit out of the fruit gathered at the 
peace, because she was the least deserving. Nor would she have figured as 
she did near the conclusion of the war; but when her unprincipled rulers 
succumbed, after playing fast and loose, the Prussian people—the masses 
—seeing the worthlessness of their ruler, rose in behalf of their country, 
and did all that was done towards their own emancipation, in striking the 
French emperor when he was prostrate. 

An English poet wrote with great truth of rulers, and paid no com- 
pliment to the sense of the people in civilised states, when he committed 
to paper the lines— 


Some seek diversion in the tented field, 

And make the sorrows of mankind their sport ; 
But war’s a game that, were their subjects wise, 
Kings would not play at. 

Let us turn to the game played by George III. to re-seat the Bourbons, 
the foes of England, but the foes of the people of England oaly, not of 
the kingship. Here there was a wall of separation. Therefore, when 
the Bourbons, in the most dishonest and, primarily, in the most furtive 
manner, wholly unprovoked, aided America in separating from the parent 
country, that act was passed over in consideration of personal danger to 
the ruling race in France, that had been so treacherous just before to the 
power of England. How forgiving !—how plain, too, one cause was 
separated from the other in England’s interference. The attack upon 
the British nation was nothing ; but the insulted majesty of the ruling 
race in France made England’s crown wonderfully forgiving. She fol- 
lowed in the wake of the continental despots, and spent more than 4 
thousand millions of money, and wasted half a million of lives, in the 
endeavour to set down the right of the people in France to choose their 
own government. Mr. Fox again and again foretold a disastrous result 
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to the course followed, and that result is now and has long been clear to 
the universe, in the fact that, in France and elsewhere, the people have 
forced that right—a right established by England in 1688, and affirmed 
and re-affirmed since in the British Isles—a right that the ple, and 
the people alone, have the choice of their rulers. Under that system 
whose throne is more stable than that of Queen Victoria? Yet with such 
a principle staring England in the face, under more than one evasion of 
that constitutional truth, George III., and a party friendly to arbitrary 
rule, joined the continental powers in a war against France, to restore 
the old system of despotism in that country ; but in vain. England 
squandered her millions, the produce of British toil, and deprived the 
pation of their fructifying influence to that extent, to humour the old- 
fashioned *“‘ right divine of kings to govern wrong.” Time has shown 
the wisdom of Mr. Fox’s principle. Where are the Bourbons ?* Where 
is the money’s worth P 

Our ministers are wiser now, and if we pretend to be followers of the 
Christian creed, we shall not aid in new scenes of bloodshed to uphold 
either the political charlatan Bismarck, or his master, or the phantom 
called ‘‘the balance of power”—at least, not while Earl Russell is 
premier, a disciple of the principles of Fox. His lordship is not the only 
one who has lived to see the soundness, beyond all disputation, of 
principles at last become established, after being overridden. Those who 
are stolid or wilfully blind, and who resist both crown and people to ad- 
minister to their own selfishness, and what they call “‘the wisdom of their 
ancestors,” that wisdom which denounced free trade, liberty of conscience, 
and the right in the people to think and act without feudal dictation, are 
wonderfully chapfallen in the present time. 

One of the most extraordinary discrepancies between the acknowledged 
_— of religion and morality, and those who direct the line of con- 

uct in the politics of governments, while affecting to be ruled by the 
Christian faith, or, more correctly, perhaps, who desire those they rule shall, 
for policy’s sake and their own great convenience, be persuaded they are 
governed by Christianity, is the readiness of Christians, who can be only 
so in name, to shed blood upon the most trivial occasions. The world 
has had for some time the enjoyment of peace, and the benefits of it have 
been confessed by the two most advanced nations in Europe, as well as 
by several others of minor note. On a sudden, an unscrupulous minister 
of a talentless but ambitious monarch sees a mode of annexing a spoiled 
territory, or some part of it, to his own. He cannot achieve this alone, 
and therefore frames a pretext to obtain a coadjutor in his dirty work, 
whom he had to get rid of when the task was accomplished. In this 
latter affair lies his difficulty. What if people will not be used for a cat- 
paw? Bismarck had not succeeded in duping Austria, nor, indeed, 
Germany generally, by his lust for annexation, and that part of the cream 





* We never think of the fate of that suicidal family but we recollect the 
wonderful prophecy of the Earl of Chesterfield regarding the duration of its rule. 
“Vates” means both a prophet and a poet—the latter has often foretold the most 
extraordinary things. Take Milton’s magnetism of light, and Darwin's steam 
navigation as an instrument of motion, which the Admiralty reported “ could 
never be of any use to his Majesty’s service!” Lord Chesterfield was dead long 
years before the French revolution, but he foretold it to the letter. Darwin died 
in 1800. ‘The Hebrew so-called prophets were only poets. 
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of his jest remained to be swallowed. Neither the Austrian nor German 
States, though not the most perspicacious of mankind, were to be go 
clumsily duped. Bismarck is awkward in his knavery after all. The 
original scheme was too shallow. That Austria used for a selfish purpose, 
so palpably, too, should resile, was but natural, and the result has been 
that which happens when a knave turns bully. Italy was next artfully 
roused. She was informed that now was her time to try and recover 
Venice by force of arms, while Prussia would be in the field against her foe 
in the north, if she did not comply with the scheme of annexation. Her 
opportunity was now or never. Thus Austria is first duped, and not 
being found manageable beyond a certain point, the Italian feeling ig 
secretly roused, in order to weaken the power of the former in case of an 
open contest. Let not the obtuseness of the ‘“‘ general” make “ caviare” 
of it! The roguery is apparent enough. 

That the title of Austria to Venice is as clear as that of more than 
half the dominions of Prussia to her sovereign, is indisputable. That 
Venice is an integral part of Italy is also clear, and that the indireet 
right by which Austria holds it may justify taking it back, there is no 
doubt; but the satisfaction of that right is very precarious. Austria was 
to blame not to listen to a conference, because she had still the power of 
giving a negative to what she did not like. The policy of a right course, 
leaving consequences to themselves, is too honest for statesmen like 
Bismarck and others of the Machiavellian school—a school that merits 
to be treated with the bowstring of a black eunuch from the Porte. “ It 
is fortunate,” said Walpole, ‘ that so few men are prime ministers in a 
nation, and thus escape acquaintance with the scoundrelism of mankind,” 
Might not mankind have retorted, with no little justice, when it sees of 
what prime ministers are too often made? If we are in error, or rather 
thought to be, let doubters peruse the existing memoirs of those who have 
filled such offices with the histories of their times, even when related by 
themselves. How many of them will be found either mere washers of 
the dirty linen of their masters, or making their masters do the like office 
for their servants’ ambition sake ! 

Austria is, perhaps, that state in which an old-fashioned, haughty 
aristocracy, with a well-meaning sovereign, has at present the most sway 
at home of any in Europe. All there has the weakness of pride without a 
unity of races. This is a source of irremediable weakuess in a belligerent, 
conflict. It renders military power a machine completely disjointed 
when opposed to an enthusiastic mass. How quickly were the well- 
drilled legions of the European powers routed by the half-disciplined 
troops of France, when Prussia commenced her celebrated march before 
alluded to—that march so noted for insolence and disgrace—that first 
example of the weakness of pipeclay automata against active enthusiasm, 
with no inconsiderable intellectual power! That the refusal of Austria 
to join a conference upon the terms of the other parties concerned, places 
her in a position exceedingly disadvantageous to her own cause, we 
admit was impolitic, but that was all. In all her arbitrary transactions 
Austria has been honourable, which cannot be assumed of Prussia in her 
past conduct, as the history of the wars of France and England can 
show. 

That the peace, happily so prevalent in Europe for a considerable 
time, should now be broken from a cause so dishonest, can, in upright 
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minds, arouse but one kind of feeling. The wary Belial of statesmen saw 
his way clear to a certain point, and trusted to the chapter of accidents 
to get rid of Austria after he had made that country administer to his 
ses. Austria would leave Holstein and the Duchies to the people 
of the Confederation to arrange; but in such a case where is Prussia’s 
object in her original movement? She must go without the profit 

r which she interfered at all! Let the Diet settle the matter. Itisa 
legitimate question for that body. Prussia can never agree to that step 
with her original object, which was to obtain annexation at the expense 
of reason and right as regards others. Seeing the weakness of Austria 
on the side of Italy, she now intrigues with that power to divide her 
rival’s forces, by depriving her of the stolen goods which the allies 
nearly threescore years ago made over to her, after their own fashion, and 
the Holy Alliance confirmed in turn. What duration of time legiti- 
mates the possession of stolen goods in the hands of a third holder, is an- 
other question. In all events, Prussia has least of all a right to avail 
herself of such a plea, for she is altogether a bundle made up of stolen 
property. _It is singular to find that Austria is ready to leave the ques- 
tion of the Duchies to the people, while pretendedly liberal Prussia 
resists it, the reason of which resistance is a selfishness, a covetousness, 
but too obvious. In the mean while, we cry with Europe generally, 
“A plague on both their houses !” 

Italy is not to blame to free herself if she can to the last acre of her 
territory. There is not, there can never be, a community of feeling be- 
tween the heterogeneous races, some mere savages, that compose parts of 
the Austrian empire, and the refined Italian. What figure has the Aus- 
trian empire cut in the history of mankind? What affinity is there in 
anything between the Italian and even the German, either in manners, 
traditions, blood, imagination, or bodily constitution, much less between 
the Italian and some of the semi-savages comprising the states of Austria? 
Nationality forbids all sympathy between the people, and we do not 
blame the Italian for seizing the opportunity to throw off entirely the 
bitter yoke under which a refined people groan. We only lament the 
partnership that originates it—that the occasion favours a most dishonest 
northern government in its designs—a government expert in wiles, and 
against which, if the German Confederation were not a medley of op- 
posing interests, and were faithful to its own colours, it would rise as one 
man, and declare Holstein and the Duchies free to choose their own 
rulers. With Austria at their back, and the public opinion of Europe in 
their favour, their success would be certain. 

In another point of view, leaving the manceuvres of King Swash- 
buckle and his minister Picrochole out of the question, and referring to 
the pacific state of Europe, is it not an unhappy thing for humanity to 
find neighbouring nations once more unhappily drenched in blood, to 
subserve the passion of a vulgar man whose name would have remained 
unknown but for the mischief he has hatched? Have not the people 
of every country now a proof that the principles of the Christian faith 
put forth by some governments, and so supported, are but mere | pre- 
texts to keep them in order? What other conclusion is there when we 
see they act so openly in opposition to their creeds, and legalise the 
robberies and murders of war, the waste and devastation upon the 
prompting of any vulgar desire they have a fancy to gratify—above all, 
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that of plunder against a nationality ? What can such characters be 
deemed in the social scale otherwise than parallels for plague and hurri- 
cane in the natural world? People will not now be blinded quite as 
readily as of old regarding such aggressors upon a common humanity, 
That one recently obscure man should possess the power of doing bound. 
less mischief upon the most futile pretext, is a reflection, indeed, upon 

pular wisdom and the slow mental advance of nations. For we repeat 
that, “ were their subjects wise, war is a game kings would not play at.” 
The principle of nationalisation must be established everywhere, and every 
government be founded in the popular choice. 

The dogs of war are, it would seem, even now unleashed. The fields 
of Europe are once more fertilising with human blood in a most inglo- 
rious warfare. The selected instrument, the leader in this butchery 
of his fellows, goes forth in this wanton contest to scatter waste and 
desolation on peaceful Europe. No moral stimulus in an heroic cause, no 
emancipation of an enslaved people, no call of patriotism, no trumpet-call 
for freedom, aas been awakened, not even “‘ honourable” war. The trum- 

t summons the leaders to the disruption of European repose, to the 
desolation of fair fields, to the ruin of thousands and the wrecks of flou- 
rishing establishments, to cruelty and blood, but not even to the merit, if 
such there be, of vainglory, only to mean and savage passions. As if the 
common course of mortality were not enough in devoting one tenant ‘to 
the grave in the natural course of things, deep excavations are to be filled 
with shattered corpses after untimely deaths inflicted at the momeat ever 
bad feeling of humanity is uppermost, and the spirit has quitted the dis- 
jointed frame with every diabolical passion supreme, while the active 
agent at the head of the dogs of war, to quote a German writer, will 
shout on the advance : 


Lo! upon nations thus I deal forth death, 

The rage of rugged war I’ll send around me, 

Dash into fragments massy squares of men 

Where they may stand, and sow their mangled limbs 
Upon the blood-drench’d fields. The moated cities 
J will attack, place cannon in their front, 

And fling, despite the prayers of the inhabitants, 
Fire on their peaceful dwellings, till the flames 
Crackling break forth, and spread from house to house, 
And street to street, in one wild blaze of horror, 
While the exploding shell kills those whom pity 
Calls to assist the sufferer. O’er lacerated heaps 

Of dead and dying, through the rugged breach, 

And gates in ruin, the unlicensed horde, 

Maddened to fury, ankle-deep, lead over 

Through their companions’ blood, with frantic huzzas 
Rush to the work of death. At the high altar 
Slaughter even infants, and defenceless women, 
Grasped by the flowing hair, with merciless hand 
Sling in the sea of flame.* Then when night comes, 
And the victorious shall have tamed their tigers— 
When death has choked the groan of misery, 





* Let not this be thought exaggerated. An old friend of the present writer, 
not ten days after St. Sebastian was stormed, told him that not more than twelve 
hours after it fell he passed into the place, and among the dead in the streets 
saw women who had died from bayonet wounds, one with an infant at her side. 
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And darkness wrapp’d the desolated scene— 
Lamps shall be lighted at the priestly shrines, 
And in the gory churches, half consumed 

By reeking victors, saturate with death, 

Te Deum laudamus shall aloud be chanted !* 


So much for the harmony between the profession and practice of Chris- 
tianity among European nations. Both sides are getting up prayers to 
Heaven in behalf of right and wrong. We sicken at such a farce! Can 
the world be duped by it? Why are the people blind to it? The great 
Earl of Chatham discriminated between “ honourable” and “ dishonourable”’ 
war, we doubt whether all war, not clearly defensive, is not dishonour- 
able, unchristian, and inhuman. In all events, wars for dominion or 
annexation only are political felonies, and the promoters of them merit 
the gibbet, let the bipeds be of what social class they may. 

We had written thus far when we received the manifesto of the 
Prussian ruler. Times were that monarchs, when ill meriting it, were 
complimented as the depositaries of veracity and honour. It is now 
a duty, since they have reduced themselves to a lower level, to treat 
them with as little consideration as other mortals on the score of moral 
action. Before these pages can appear, one of the most insolent docu- 
ments ever palmed upon public credulity will be read, issued by Prussia 
to a disgusted world. It is sui generis. We remember a powerful and 
pugnacious fellow who, while beating a man almost to death, continually 
screamed out “ murder.’’ The Prussian monarch does nearly the same 
thing while he insults Europe by supposing it will give his plaintive 
manifesto credit to the extent of one syllable. That document ‘says so 
falsely, as all Europe knows: ‘‘ We are compelled to fight for existence! 
We must go forth to battle for life or death against those who wish to 
humiliate the Prussia of the great Elector Frederick, and of the War of 
Independence. If God give us the victory, we shall be strong enough to 
reunite, more firmly and more prosperously, those loosened ties of Ger- 
many which they who fear the right and the power of the national spirit 
have torn asunder !” 

How blind to the signs of the times have rulers been in all ages! In 
the present, when despotisms are reducing to constitutional monarchies, 
and these last to republicanisms, the want of vision is the more disadvan- 
tageous for arbitrary rule, if it be better for the governed. The men- 
dacity of the Prussian document is startling, but not less so than the 
obtuseness which cannot perceive that a lust of annexation must be as 
evident as the motive cause of the pretended measure of self-defence 
itself. The worthy Baron Munchausen must have been a twin-brother 
of the renowned Bismarck. 

Italy having issued her declaration of war, it only remained to proceed 
with bloodshed until one or the other grows sick of it. The Italian monarch, 


 —— 





* Such is the prospect of scenes to be renewed in “ Christian Europe,” by 
which we may prove the verity of its claim to the title. In this mode is the 
general peace to be disturbed, and religion, truth, and just policy to be alike out- 
raged. Rather than such a scene should ensue, and murder be let loose for such 
a cause, we could desire to see a millstone hung round the neck of Bismarck, and 
that he be lowered, in mercy to humanity, to look after the fragments of the 
Atlantic cable in the mid-ocean. 
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in an address to the guard, heaps all sorts of charges on the back of 
Austria—charges that should have been applied to the Holy Alliance 
and to Prussia. Italy should state honestly that she fights for her 
nationality. She should not degrade herself by any identification with 
Bismarck’s schemes and falsehoods. We could have desired for Italy a 
more honourable ally. 

Italy affects to know nothing of a German Diet. Such an affectation 
is unworthy of her cause; it is too much @ la Prusse. 

The principal Federal corps, the 8th, under the Prince of Hesse, 
mustered sixty thousand men. The Bavarian head-quarters were fixed 
at Bayreuth. Prussia occupied, without ceremony, the German states 
that would not become her tools, fair or foul means to her ends being 
indifferent. 

The Austrians entered Silesia on the 20th of June by the valley of the 
Oder. The Saxon army, was at Toplitz with the king and crown-prince, 
In the first cavalry skirmish on the Bohemian frontier the Prussians were 
beaten by the Austrians. Both the belligerents studiously concealed their 
movements. 

Before these pages are at press, a sanguinary battle will) no doubt be 
fought. God always stands by the strongest battalions, said Frede- 
rick II. We are not of that opinion. Our own history and that of 
other nations disprove it. In all events, Austria has the states of Ger- 
many with her, and she has the right in every point of view in a contest 
with inordinate ambition and perfidy. 

It would seem that Bismarck was not as far-seeing as he was dishonest. 
He cannot have men to spare. He occupied Holstein militarily, for thus 
only could it be kept—would it not have kept itself? The German 
states rallied around Austria against the covetousness and ambition of 
her antagonist. 

A proclamation of the King of Hanover stated that the course he had 
taken, by placing himself at the head of his army, was because he had 
declined to enter into an alliance which affected the honour and inde- 
pendence of his kingdom. This document was accompanied by a reply 
from the Hanoverian minister for foreign affairs to the Prussiau ulti- 
matum. 

The “bullying” of the Bund by the Prussians for some time before 
their insolence proceeded to extremities, was disgraceful. Prussia took 
upon itself to break treaties, to insult every weaker state, and to set 
public opinion and public honour at defiance. The result cannot be a 
long time before it is developed. For the present, and at a very anxious 
moment, we must conclude our observations by remarking, that in this 
contest with Prussia, Austria and Germany have the morale wholly on 
their side, and that Prussia is not simply, but maliciously wrong. 

According to some accounts, no inconsiderable number of the more 
sensible part of the Prussian people are opposed to the war measures of 
the minister Picrochole, and his master is said to be offended at their 
lukewarmness. So much the more creditable to the dissentients. Again 
we say that war is a game kings would not play at if their subjects were 
wise. It seems that the Prussian autocrat expects unconditional submis- 
sion to his will, Very pretty this confession under an “affected” con- 
stitutional government ! 

Cyrus ReppIneG. 
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Book THE Firrta. 


RIEN QUE TOI. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE STORY OF THE PAST. 


WHEN the morning rose higher, and its light shone full on both their 
faces, his was warm, brilliant, eager with passionate delight; hers was 
grave, weary, very colourless. To him a very Eden opened; on her a 
thousand memories weighed. The one saw but the future; the other was 
pursued with the past. He knew that he had gained the only life that 
made his worth the living ; she knew that she had drawn in with her own 
the only one that she had ever cared to save. 

“ Ah God! I bring you already only ill,” she murmured, as the rays 
of the risen day, half shadowed still beneath the oak leafage, recalled to 
them that they were fugitives—fugitives from pursuers never yet known 
tospare. ‘ You are wounded—you suffer now ?” 

He looked at her with the smile whose sweetness had more tenderness 
than lies in any words. 

“If 1 do, I have no knowledge of it. A bruise !—a hatchet-stroke ! 
Do you think I could remember those ?” 

“TI do, at least. They were enough to stretch you as one dead but 
very lately-——”’ 

“ A passing faintness, nothing more. Believe me, a thousand wounds 
like these would never harm me. I have been half a soldier all my 
days.” 

x So have I.” 

And as she spoke she rent off some of the delicate white laces of her 
masque dress, and steeped them in the little spring that bubbled under 
the oak stems till they were cool and soft as lint, and tore asunder a broad 
strip of the azure silk of her Venetian domino and laid the wet laces 
on it. 

“Stoop down,” she said, softly, to him—a singular softness, so gentle 
that in itself it was a caress had come upon her towards him. 

He stooped to her as she bade him, but his hands drew the blue 
broidered ribbons away. 

“Not so. You shall not serve me.” 

“Why not ? You have earned your right to service, if man ever 
earned it.” 

The breath of her lips was on his brow, her eyes looked into his with 
a love the deeper for the dew of unshed tears that glistened heavily in 
them, her hands touched him, making the pulses of his heart throb faster 
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and the current of the blood glow in his veins, while, with a gentleness 
that in itself seemed to him balm enough to heal mortal wounds them. 
selves, she wound the silken bands over the gash that the blunted axe had 
hacked, and the width of his chest that the rain of blows had covered 
with livid marks like the marks where a scourge has fallen. 

“Ah! God grant that these be the last and the least thing you 
suffer through me.”’ 

The words escaped her almost unconsciously, while for the first time 
since her eyes had gazed in their set anguish on the dead men lying round 
her in the banqueting-hall of Antina, the tears gathered in them like the 
gathering drops of a storm, and fell one by one slowly on his hair and on 
his breast. She had made many endure danger and wretchedness, risk 
and despair, without pity; it was but fitting retribution that she had no 
power to ward them off from the only life for which she had ever cared. 

He held her hands close against his heart. 

“‘T can never suffer now /” 

It seemed so to him. Keeping this, her love, he thought that no 
vicissitude or bitterness of life could have an hour’s power to move him; 
that no fate could approach him which had any shadow on it; that 
nothing men or fortune could deal unto him could ever move him to an 
instant’s pang. He did not dream that there are gifts, breathlessly, burn- 
ingly coveted, which are more disastrous reached than lost. Like 
Faustus, he would have said to the future and its fate, “ take 


My soul for ever to inherit, 
To suffer punishment and pine, 
So this woman may be mine !” 


And his noble reckless chivalry of belief in her had alike the sublimity 
and the blindness which lie at the core of every chivalrous idealism ; 
blent, too, with something grander and something loftier still—a love 
that cleaved to her through all and in the teeth of all—a love that could 
find her human and darkened, by human stains, yet never lose its worship, 
but reach high, even high as pardon, if need there were of any pardon’s 
tenderness. 

The day was waking; the sun had risen; even here, through the 
darkness of the oak boughs, the radiance was coming. He started to his 
feet, made as strong to save her now, as though the force of a score of 
lives was poured into his own ; of pain, of weakness, of the aching fever 
that thrilled through his bruised limbs, he knew nothing. He seemed to 
have the strength of Titans, to have lost every sense of existence save those 
of its deep delight, its wild joys, its dreamy ecstasy. 

** My love, my love, forgive me,” he murmured. In the heaven you 
have brought me I forgot your danger.” 

“Was it not best forgot?” she asked, with that carelessness and 
that sadness which mingled intricately in her nature. ‘In a race for life 
and death, few would pause to speak as we have done; but it is the surest 
wisdom to defy fate while we can.” 

“Fate ? There is no fate, save such as a strong hand carves, or a weak 
hand spoils, in Life.” 

“Nay, am J not yours ?” 

She stooped to him with her old half-mocking sorcery, her loosened 
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hair brushing his breast, her rich lips near his own, her eyes, deep with 
thought, humid with tears, yet luminous with that victorious challenge 
which was without pity, and which had so often defied men to have 
strength or power to deny her as their destiny. The old evil passed over 
her for a moment—the old evil of triumph in the unmerciful, unsparing 
knowledge that a human life was hers to do with as she would, as a crown 
of roses lies in a child’s wanton hands to be treasured or trodden down 
at will. 

He looked at her with a long wistful gaze, earnest as an unspoken 
prayer, and once more the darker and the more callous tyranny that had 
for one instant returned on her was softened and banished and driven 
back by the pure strength of an undivided loyalty, by the undivided trust 
of a brave man’s heart. 

“You know it,” he answered her. ‘“ Why play with me in speech 
when you hold my life in your power ?” 

The patience and gentleness of the rebuke touched her as had never 
done those florid vows, those ornate protestations, such as she had heard 
so often until she was as wearied by them as eyes that dwell long on the 
dazzling hues of jewels ache with their glitter and their profusion. Others 
had loved her as well as he, even with this depth, this might, this abso- 
lute submission of all existence to her, yet in him these had a dignity and 
a simplicity that claimed a reverence no other had done—these in him 
made her worthless of them in her own sight. 

“ Ah, forgive me !” she said, with that passionate contrition which in a 
woman thus proud, and of old thus unyielding as she was, had at once so 
much of poignancy, so much of self-reproach. ‘I wish only it were 
otherwise! I wish only that your fate were safely anchored in some 
pure and peaceful life mine could not touch. Why will men ever love 
where love is fatal ?” 

He looked at her with earnest thought, grave and infinitely tender. 

“Fatal ? What is it that you fear for me?” 

“ All things.” 

“All! That is to place but little trust in my strength to endure or to 
resist. What is it you dread most?” 

“ Myself.” 

She gave him back his look, intent as his own, fathomless, and filled 
with a pain that was half remorse, half prescience. 

His face grew very pale. 

“You mean—you will desert me?” 

“No. Not that.” 


She spoke slowly, as if each word were a pang, then leaned towards 
him once more with the light of the risen day full on her face, and the 
splendour of her eyes troubled beyond grief. 

“No. I never broke a trust ; and yours is the rey ever placed in 
me. But—cleaving to me—you will have bitter trials for your faith ; 
you will have, most likely, cruel suffering that I shall be powerless to 
spare you; you will lose me, perhaps, by captivity, by shot, or by steel; 
you will pay for me, it may be, if ever I am yours, no less price peren 
than death. Now do you not know why, though it rent my heart in 


twain, I would surrender you up, and never look upon your face again, my 
love—my love!—would you but take my warning f” 
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The first words had been almost cold from their enforced control; with 
the last a yearning, aching desire trembled in her voice, which would have 
told him, no other moment told him, that what she felt for him was 
not pity nor gratitude, but passion itself. He heard in silence to the 
end, as one who has his own resolve set immutably, and listens to the 
utterance of counsel that has no more likelihood to make him swerve 
from it than the beating of the winds to move the rocks that they pass 
over. Not that he heard her lightly, or believed that undue fear made 
her count the peril for him with needless exaggeration ; he knew this was 
not in her nature, but he was wholly careless of what price might be 
exacted from him for allegiance to her, and he was as firm to cleave to it, 
whatever that price might be, as a soldier to cleave to his standard while 
there is sight enough left in his dying eyes to watch one gleam of the 
silken folds above his head that shall never droop through him till men 
have killed, not conquered, him. Then, holding her hands against his 
heart, he looked down on her with that graver and more chastened ten- 
derness which, mingled with the vivid ardour of his Jove, born from the 
darkness of danger that was still around them, and from the defence that 
through it she, so brilliant, so fearless, and so negligent, had come to 
need from his strength and from his fealty. In her intellect, in her 
ambitions, in her carelessness and magnificence of sovereignty, he was 
content that she should reign far beyond him, content to know that she 
reached many realms which he had barely dreamed of; but in her neces- 
sity, in her peril, in her desolation, he took up his title as a man to guard 
her, his right as a man to shield her, and to save her, if it should need 
be, even from herself. 

** We will speak no more of that; our fates, whatever they be, will be 
the same,” he answered her. “ It may be that I shall suffer through 
you, as you say ; if so, it will be without complaint while I can still be 
dear to you. If death come—well ; it had little terror for us last night 
—it will have none for me, if it be only merciful enough to spare me life 
without you. As for faith—oh God! believe enough in me to know 
that no trial will exhaust it. If silence be bound on you, I will wait till 
you can break it with honour. I have no fear of what it guards from 
me. Love were of little worth that could not yield so slight a thing as 
trust.” 

“A slight thing? It is a greater gift than the gift of crowns or 
kingdoms—and far more rare.” | 

She had heard him, moved deeply by the brave simplicity of the gene- 
rous words; her face was very pale, her head bowed; in her own sight 
she was unworthy of this sublime unquestioning belief, and the know- 
ledge entered like iron into her soul. 

“Ts it ?” he answered her. “Then all love is a lie. However that be, 
take it as my gift to you, then; I have nothing else in the world to 
bring.” 

She looked at him with that long, grave, weary look of which he could 
not wholly read the meaning. 

; “You could bring me none I could prize more, or—could deserve 
ess.” 

_ “That cannot be. If you did not merit it, you would see no treasure 

in it. It is not those who value trust that betray it.” 
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“ Betray it! No; I never betrayed yet.” ‘> 

Her face wore for a moment the prouder and fearless look of royal 
courage and strength that had ever beon most natural to it; then, 
swiftly, it changed, and a darkness fell over it—the darkness of re- 
morse. 

“ That is not true,” she said, bitterly. ‘ Betrayal—in men’s sense of 
betrayal of comrade to comrade, of friend to friend, of honour to honour 
—never yet did touch me. But I betrayed as women always do—all 
those who loved me.” 

He watched her wistfully, but silently; his heart ached that there 
should be this shadow of unrevealed remorse between them; his know- 
ledge of her told him that Idalia was not a woman to let slight regrets 
weigh on her, or slight errors stir her conscience into pain; he knew that 
among the wild-olive crown of her genius and her power some poisoned 
leaf of the belladonna must be wound, brilliant but life-destroying. It 
was acute suffering to him ; she was to him as luminous, glorious, divine, 
and far above him as the sun itself; that across this sun of his life there 
should lie these black and marring shadows, gave him pain deep as his 
love. But loyalty was with him before all; and beyond the reckless re- 
solve of a blind passion, that would possess what it adored, though the 

sion should be accursed, there was the noble fealty he had sworn to 
er—the brave, patient, chivalrous trust which left unasked whatever she 
wished untold, and was contented to believe and wait. 

He stooped to her, tenderly passing over her latest words. 

“Weary yourself no more with the past,” he said, gently; a gentle- 
ness that was sweet to her, like the lulling murmur of calm waters after 
the blaze and riot of the voluptuous colour of tropic forests. ‘“ We have 
to think of the present and the future. Every moment is precious; I 
have been too forgetful of your safety. You know better than I where 
your enemies lie, and how best they may be baffled. There is one who 
will not spare——” 

“ There are hundreds who will not. The land is as a net for me.” 

“ Then we must leave it x 

“Ts it so easy to leave such closeewoven meshes ?” 

“ Easy, no. Possible, yes.” 

“ And how ?” ? 

“ That we will speak of later; for the present moment you must have 
food and rest. There will surely be some charcoal-burner’s or contadina’s 
hut here somewhere ; there is nothing hardly to fear from the peasantr 
in the forests or open country, and we must wait till nightfall for further 
flight. Stay an instant while 1 look around us———” 

“But you are not fit for any exertion! Your wound, your faint- 
ness ” 

He smiled on her; and the light of the smile had a strange, sad 
beauty, that touched her with a pang, keen in pam and yet not without 
its sweetness. 

“ Those were nothing. Such as they were, you cured them, I think 
I have the strength of lions now.”’ 

He left her, and, going up where the earth rose precipitously, looked 
down the great dim aisles of forest that stretched away on every side, 
with the far unerring sight of a man who had known what it was to go 
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through the heart of Persia with his life hanging on the sureness of his 
eye and aim, and who had ridden over the grass seas of Mexico and 
steered down the lonely windings of the Amazons, when with every 
moment a spear thrown from behind him, or an arrow launched from the 
dense screen of foliage, might end his years there and then for ever. He 
stood motionless some instants, not a sign of bird, or beast, or vegetable 
life in the woodlands round escaping him ; he had learned all such forest 
lore of Indians and Gauchos, and he had a traveller’s swift sweep of 
vision, with a soldier’s rapid tactic and decision ; the horses were grazin 
quietly near, too tired to stray, and watched, moreover, by Sulla, who 
had, unbidden, taken their guardianship. In a few moments longer he 
returned to her. : 

“ There is some one living a score yards onward, or I am much mis- 
taken ; wait here while I reconnoitre, and if you need me, fire ; I will be 
with you at the first echo of the shot.” 

He loaded the pistol that had fallen on the grass by her, and ‘put it 
back into her hand, then thrust the boughs aside, and made his way to 
where, at some slight distance, the hut of some woodland dweller stood; 
a faint low flicker of smoke, curling among the thickness of the leaves, 
had told him rightly there was some human habitation, and, though it 
was but a poor cabin, rudely built of loose stones and woven branches, 
it was more welcome to him than a palace would have been. He 
knew the Italian people as well as he knew the Border peasantry at 
home, and knew that they were gentle, kindly, and generous in the main. 
The hut stood in a very wilderness of beauty, wild vine, and the sweet fig 
beloved of Horace, gigantic pines, and the wood-strawberry that nestled 
in the grass, in their profuse and vivid contrast making a paradise 
around it, while in its rear the high slope of pine-covered hills rose 
dark and massive, with falling waters tumbling down their steep in- 
cline into a broad still pool beneath, that was never stirred unless by 
the plunge of some diving water-bird. A young female child, with a rich 
Guido face and the step of a princess in her rags, was the only living 
thing found there ; she answered him readily, balancing her water-jar as 
she came from the torrent like some Pompeian Naiad ; her father had 
gone to his work at dawn; he was a charcoal-burner, and he would not 
return till evening; the stranger was welcome to shelter; and food— 
well, there was no food except some millet-cakes, and a bit of dried fish 
from the fresh water ; he could have that, if he wanted. Any one near? 
Oh no, there was no one for ten miles or more round, except one or two 
huts like hers. She was a picturesque, handsome little forester, bare- 
legged and scarce clothed, yet with a wild freedom of movement, and 3 
certain pensive grace thoroughly national; very like the beautiful 
mournful models, Campagna-born, of Rome, who look like living poems, 
and who have but one thought—bajocchi. 

“It is a miserable place for you, yet it will give us some sort of har- 
bour,” he said, as he brought Idalia to the carbonaro’s cabin. 

She looked across a moment at the luxuriance of vine and blossom, 
and backward at the black pine-mass, through which the falling waters 
glared like light, and smiled half wistfully as she looked. 

“T think it is a paradise! To forget the world amidst such loveliness 
as this—what do you say? Would it be wise? And yet—power is 8 
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dangerous thing; once having drunk of it, one has lost taste for every 
rer flavour. You do not know what that is? You do not know what 
ambition is, then? I can tell you; it is satiety with desire.” 

“ A bitter thing ?”’ 

“Yes. But not so bitter that it is not sweeter than all sweetness— 
only the sweetness so soon goes, and the dregs are so soon all we hold !” 

He did not answer; his heart ached that he was not able to bring 
dominion to this woman, who was so born for it; that he had no diadem 
such as that of her foregone Byzantine sires to crown her with; that he 
had nothing wherewith to achieve greatness—nothing wherewith to con- 
tent that desire, half disdainful yet undying, which was in her for the 
sceptre and the sword, for all they ruled and all they gained. 

He left her in the inner chamber of the hut, that was roughly parti- 
tioned in two by a wall of stakes and woven rushes, and brought the 
horses, under the shelter of a great cedar that shut out every ray of 
the sun ; he could use his left arm but little owing to the shoulder-wound, 
but he loosened their girths, watered them, gave them a feed of rye from 
some corn that the cotters kept for bread, then bathed and shook his 
barcarolo dress into the best order that it would assume, and thought 
what food in this wild waste he could find for her. That he was an- 
hungered and athirst himself, that there was fever on him still from his 
injuries, and that, despite the plunge into the water’s refreshing coldness, 
his bruised frame ached and his breath was hard to draw, he scarcely felt; 
Idalia was his only memory. For her, he could have not alone the liqn’s 
strength that he had said, but a woman’s gentleness, an Indian’s patience, 
an Arab’s keenness ; and nothing was too slight for him to heed, as 
nothing too great for him to brave, that could be offered in her service 
and her cause. That he had had no sleep, no rest, no food, weighed no- 
thing with him; in the heat of the early day he sought with unwearying 
diligence for such things as he thought could tempt her. Wild straw- 
berries on their own mosses; beccaficos that haunted the place, and that 
he slew with a sling and baked in clay ; dainty fish that he speared with 
the knife from his sash, wading waist-deep in the pool—these were all 
the woods would yield him. But love for her had made him an artist and 
a poet; he served them in such graceful fashion, covering the rude table 
of the cabin with a cloth of greenest moss, and screening the coarse-hewn 
wooden trenchers with vine-leaves and flowers, that it was rather like 
such a forest banquet as Theocritus or Ben Jonson loved to cast in 
verse than like the meal in a wretched refuge of fugitives, for whom 
every moment might bring the worst terrors of captivity and death. 

When it was done—that travail of willing, tender service—he could 
have swept it down again with a stroke of his hand. 

“Tam a fool,” he thought, with a smile that had a sigh in it. “A 
child might thank me for those trifles; but she—wild strawberry-leaves 
for one who wants the laurels of fame, the gold foliage of a diadem !” 

Yet he stooped down again, and changed the garniture a little, go 
that the snow-white arums might lie nearer the scarlet of the fruit. He 
had a painter’s heart, and instinct told him that beauty in the lowliest 
things has ever a sweet psalm of consolation in it; he loved, and his 
love unconsciously told him that a coil of forest flowers is a better 
utterance of it than all the gold of Ophir. 
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It was not wasted on her, this which he deemed so idle a trifle that 
she would not even note it. As her glance fell on the woodland 
treasures that the hands, which a few hours before had been clenched in 
a mortal gripe at her foe’s throat, had gathered to cover the poverty of 
their refuge, Idalia’s eyes filled with soft sudden tears—eyes that had 
so often looked down with cold, amused, careless scorn on those who 
wooed her with every courtly subtlety, with every potent magnificence of 
bribe. 

“ What depths of exhaustless tenderness there are in his heart !” she 
thought. “I might gaze there for ever and find no base thing! 0 
God! if he could say that of mine.” 

The day went on its way deepening to the full heat of noon, cloudless, 
sultry, lustrous, as such days of summer length in southern lands alone 
can be; to him it was like one long unbroken dream, divine, voluptuous, 
intense as the radiance around them. They were safe here in the heart 
of the untrodden forest—safe, until with the fall of night their flight 
could be resumed. Within the darkness of the hut, the moss and foliage 
he had strewn everywhere made couches yielding as velvet, and filled 
the air with their fresh fragrance, with the gleam of the white flowers 
flashing in the gloom; without stretched the vivid light and endless 
growth of the woodland, the glow of colour, the foam of water, the 
play of sun-rays upon a thousand hills, and, above all, the deep blue of 
an Italian sky. Beyond, under the great cedar, the horses browsed 
and rested, with broad shadows flung upon them cool and dark ; all the 
fantastic foliage ran riot like a forest of the tropics; here and there an 
oriole flashed like gold in the sun; here and there the rich green of a 
lizard glanced among the grasses; all else was still and motionless, 
steeped in the sensuous lull of southern heat. 

In such a day, in such a scene, danger and pain were forgot, as 
though they had no place on earth; they were alone; the young pea- 
sant-child went hillwards after her single goat; there was not a sound 
or a sign of other life than theirs, and the oblivion of passion was upon 
them both ; they ceased to remember that they were fugitives—they only 
knew that they were together. 

They spoke very rarely ; she let the past, with all its mystery and all 
its bitterness, drift away forgotten. ‘To the future neither looked ; it 
might lead to the dungeon or the scaffold. They lived in the present 
hour alone, as those who love do ever live, in the first abandonment and 
usurpation of their passion. 

Once she looked down at him where he lay at her feet, and passed her 
hand among the richness of his hair. 

*“‘Does the earth hold another man capable of such sublime folly as 
yours? You give me your life; yet never ask me once of mine ?” 

“What marvel in that? You have said, you wish silence on it.” 

“ And how many would heed such a wish ?” 

“I know not how many would. But it is law to me.” 

“Ah! you are rash as Tannhauser. I told you so long ago.” 

“And I said then as now, Tannhauser was a cur. She was his; 
knowing that, what wanted he? If he had had faith aright, and love 
enough, he would have wrested her out from the powers of darkness. 
He would not have yielded her up—not even to herself. Evil is black 
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jn us all; love, that is love in my reading, does not surrender us to it, 
or for it.” 

The deep glow of his eyes gazed into hers, speaking a thousand-fold 
more than his words. He knew that the chains of some remorse bound 
her ; to fear this for himself never dawned on the careless courage of 
that which she had well termed his “ sublime folly,”’ but to free her from 
its dominion was a resolve with*him not less resolute than had been his 
resolve to deliver her beauty from her captor’s fetters. 

Her face was softened to a marvellous richness, sadness, and pathos as 
he looked up at her—the gloom of the low-shelving roof above and 
behind them, the light of the day falling on her and about her, through 
the hanging leaves, from the burning sun without. 

“You like better the passion of the ‘Gott und die Bajadere’ poem ? 
Well, sodo I. It is nobler far. The god had faith in her, and, because 
he believed in her, saved her. Brave natures, defying scorn, may grow 
to merit scorn; but no brave nature ever yet was steeled and false to 
trust.” 

*‘ And yours is brave to the death; wherefore, till death, I trust it.” 

His words were low, and sweet, and earnest ; grave with that depth 
of meaning and of feeling which made reverence, not less than pity, 
move her towards the only man who had ever stirred her either to com- 

ion or to veneration, and which gave grandeur, force, and nobility to 
the love which, without it, might have been but a madness of the heart 
and a desire of the senses. 

“False women vow, as well as true—I vow you nothing,” she mur- 
mured to him; ‘“‘ but—I thank you beyond all words.” 

She did so thank him from her soul ; she to whom this faith was pre- 
cious as no other thing could have been, since she knew at once that 
she had forfeited all title to claim, all likelihood to gain it, yet knew 
that very often calumny had wronged and envy stained her with many 
a charge of which she had been as guiltless as the white arums that lay 
unsullied at her feet. ‘That strong, undoubting, imperishable trust was 
the one jewel of life that she had of her own will renounced her title to, yet 
which she could value as no other, perhaps, who had not lost it, ever 
could have done so well. 

“Listen,” she said, stooping over him where he was stretched on the 
foliage at her feet, while her hand strayed still with a caress among 
his hair and over his lips. ‘So much of my life as I can tell you I will 
—it is not a thousandth part, still it may make some things clearer to 
you. I am of Greek birth, as you know; and I doubt if there be in the 
world a descent that can claim greater names than mine. My race— 
nay, both races that were blent in me—stretched far back into the earliest 
Athenian times on one hand, and to the records of Byzantium on the 
other. I was the last to represent the pure Greek stock, and it was the 
one of which I was the prouder, though it had fallen into evil fortunes 
and much poverty. Of the Byzantine, there was but one besides myself, 
the brother of my dead mother, a strange man; a rich, wayward, 
luxurious recluse; a feudal prince, where he held his chieftainship in 
Roumelia; leading an existence more like an eastern — than aught 
else; magnificent, voluptuous, barbaric, solitary, with all the glitter of 


Oriental pomp and all the loneliness of a mountain fief. A terrible 
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tragedy that had occurred in his youth—I can tell it you some other 
time—begot his love of solitude ; his passions and his tastes led him to 
make that solitude at once a palace and a prison, a harem and a fortress, 
I have little doubt that his life was evil enough ; but I did not know it, 
and he loved me with a lavish tenderness that left me fearless of him, 
though he had a great terror for all others. So the life I led from 
my birth to my sixteenth year was this: sometimes I passed long 
months in Greece, in a great, desolate, poverty-stricken palace, with 
vast deserted gardens, in which I wandered looking at the bright Agean, 
while dreaming of the dead glories of my people, with an Armenian 
monk, old, and stern, and learned, for my only guide, who taught 
me all I would—more, perhaps, of abstruse lore, and strange scenes, 
and deep knowledge than was well for me while so young. Ere I had 
seen the world I was steeped in it, from the telling of Roman cynics, 
and Athenian sages, and Persian magi, and Byzantine wits. I believed 
with all the credulous innocence of my own childhood, and I dis- 
believed with all the scornful scepticism of my dead masters. I had 
studied more deeply while I was yet a child than many men do in their 
whole lifetime. From that lonely meditative life in Greece I was often 
changed, as by magic, to the unbridled luxury and indulgence of the 
Roumelian castle. Slaves forestalled my every wish; splendour, the 
most enervating that could be dreamt of, surrounded me within, while 
the grandest natural beauty was everywhere without ; if vice there were, 
I never saw it, but the most gorgeous pleasures amused me, and m 
bidding was done like the commands of an empress, for I was the 
adopted heir of the great Julian, Count Vassalis. Now can you not 
imagine how two such phases of life, alternating in their broadest and 
most dangerous contrasts from my earliest memory upward, made me 
fatal indeed to others, but to none so fatal as to myself ?”’ 

She laid her hands on his lips to arrest the words he would have spoken, 
and passed on in her narrative. 

“No. No denial. God grant I be not fatal at the last to you. Well, 
it was these two dissimilar lives that made me what Iam. 1 was happy 
then in both; happy, dreaming in poverty in Greece; happy, dreaming 
in magnificence in Roumelia; ambitious already, ambitious as any Cesar 
in both. In Athens I had the poetry and the purity of glory in me; in 
Turkey its power and its pomp allured me. Both, combined with the 
knowledge of my past heritage in Hellenic fame, and of my future 
heritage in the Vassalis dominion, gave me the pride of an emperor and 
the vision of an empire wide as the world. Ah Heaven! yet the dreams 
were pure, too—purer and loftier than anything that life can realise. For 
I did not dream for myself alone. I dreamed of peoples liberated, of 
dynasties bound together by love of the common good, of the Free Re- 
publics revived by my hand, and shedding light in all dark places where 
creeds reigned and superstitions crouched, of misery banished, of age re- 
vered, of every slavery of custom broken, of every nobler instinct followed, 
of men made brethren and not beasts of prey, who hunt down and devour 
the young, the weak, the guiltless. Ah Heaven! what dreams they were.” 

Her head sank, her eyes were fixed on the flood of light without, her 
thoughts were far from him, far beyond him, in that moment, as the 
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thoughts of genius ever are far from those who love the thinker best, and 
are best loved in answer. 

They were with the dreams of her youth; such dreams as lighted the 
youth of Vergniaud and found their fruition on the scaffold. 

«‘ Well, with you they never perished ?” 

“No, not utterly. But they were tainted, how deeply tainted ! 
Well, thus I lived, a fairy story and a pageantry filling one half my 
years, monastic seclusion and heroic memories holding the rest. As I 

w older, Julian Vassalis often spoke with me of many things; he 
was a bold, magnificent, kingly, reckless man, a chief who answered 
to none, a voluptuary who laughed at the world he had quitted, a 
genius who might have ruled widely and wisely with a Sulla’s iron 
hand, a Sulla’s careless laughter. He found me like him, and he made 
me yet more like. It might be—but it is not for my lips to blame him 
—he loved me well in life, and strove, so far as prescience could, to guard 
me when his life ended. That was in my sixteenth year. He bequeathed 
me all his vast properties, with the fief in Roumelia and other estates, 
requiring only that I took his name, and, wherever I wedded, never 
changed it. It is through him that I became one of the richest women 
in Europe; much is gone, but great wealth still remains with me. Can 
you not fancy what I was eight years ago, with the world before me, 
untried, unknown, with passion untouched, with ambition still but in its 
sweet vague ideals, with innocence as soilless as those lilies, and coura 
fearless as the courage of the young eagles? Can you marvel that I be- 
lieved I should have the sovereignty of Semiramis? Can you not under- 
stand how easily I credited those who for their own ends deluded me to 
the belief ?” 

Her face darkened as she spoke, and her voice sank with a thrill of 
hate in it. He caught it, and his own voice took her tone. 

“ Tell me who they were. If they be living Ps 

The menace recalled her from the past to the present. 

“No. That is one of many things I cannot tell you yet, if ever. 
From no love of mystery—I abhor it—but from a brutal inexorable 
necessity, as little to be escaped from as the destiny of the ancients. We 
know that there is no such thing as destiny, but we make as hard a task- 
master for ourselves out of our own deeds. Of my childhood I can speak 
freely, but from Julian Vassalis’s death dates the time that I must in so 
much leave a blank to you. Those were with me who knew how to touch 
every chord in my nature, and they used their power ably. I was 
ambitious; they tempted my ambition. I loved sovereignty; they 

inted to such realms as might have dazzled wiser heads than mine when 

first stood on that giddy eminence of command, and riches, and splendour, 
and was told that I had the beauty of a Helen, while I knew that I had 
the courage of men, and felt even stir in me men’s genius and men’s force. 
Do not deem me vain that I say this. God knows all vanity is dead in 
me, if I ever had it, and I think that I was at all times too proud to be 
guilty of that foible. And it was by higher things than such frailty that 
they lured me. I loved freedom ; I loved the peoples; I rebelled against 
the despotism of mediocrities, the narrow bonds of priesthoods; I had the 
old liberties of Greece in my veins, and | had the passionate longing for 
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an immortal fame that all youth, which has any ideal desires at all, longs 
for with the longing ‘ of the moth for the star.’ Well, through these, by 
these, I fell into the snares of those who draped their own selfish 
and intrigues in the colours of the freedom that I adored; who knew how 
to tempt me with the pure laurels of a liberator, while in truth they bound 
me with the fetters of a slave.” 

He did not speak, but looked at her, with his lips breathless, with hig 


eyes as fire, through the mist that dimmed them as he heard, 
Hesiag no more than this, her life seemed known in its every hour to 
him; he understood her more nearly, more deeply, than any man had 
ever done; more truly far than those whose genius and whose aspirations 
had far more closely been akin with hers. 

She looked at him and sighed. 

“Wait. Do not think me blameless because in the outset I was 
wronged. I tell you that I have great sins at my score. True, at the 
time I speak of now, I was sinned against, not sinning. I was led to 
ally myself in earliest youth with those whom later years have shown me 
were desperate, insatiate, unscrupulous, guilt-stained gamesters, who 
staked a nation’s peace to win a gambler’s throw, and played at patriotism 
as keenly and as greedily as men play for gold. I was dazzled, intoxi- 
cated, beguiled, misled at once by all that was best and all that was worst 
in me; and, too late, I found the truth, found every avenue of retreat 
closed, found myself bound beyond escape, found that-———” 

She paused abruptly, shutting in the words, but the hand that lay in 
his contracted as though it grasped a weapon wherewith to requite a 
deadly, endless wrong. 

“So far I was sinned against,” she went on, with effort, as though the 
memories which arose stifled her with poisonous fumes. ‘“ But in all else 
the evil is mine. The sway was guilty that had been put into my hands, 
but I grew to love it as we grow to love the opium that we hate at first. 
All power had irresistible fascination for me, and I learned to use mine 
pitilessly ; and I should use it so to-morrow to all save you. The political 
career into which I had been plunged had its sorcery for me ; I delighted 
in it even whilst I abhorred it. I soon learnt how to play on men’s 
passions until from them I gained what I would. If my instruments were 
broken under my hands, I never heeded it ; they had served my end, and 
the end was great still, though its means were accursed; the end was still 
the liberties of the nations. The truth did not come to me till I had gone 
too far to draw back, too far not to be enamoured of the merciless 
dominion that I found I could command. When I knew it, I grew 
wholly reckless. I had been foully, basely wronged, and all that was 
dangerous in me rose and hardened. I had been stabbed in the dark by 
hands that were sworn to shield me. I cared little what I did, nothing 
for what was said of me, after that. I am not justifying myself; I 
merely show you what fires they were which burned me heartless. I have 
been associated with every movement of the advanced parties of Europe 
through the years that have gone by since I first became the Countess 
Vassalis; I have been the inspirer of more efforts, the guide of more in- 
trigues, than I could tell you in a score of hours, even were I free to tell 
you them; I have held in my time, indirectly, more power than many & 
minister whose name is among the rulers; the world does not know how 
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it ig governed, and it does not dream how kings have dreaded and states- 
men sought to bribe me. One thing alone I remained true to, heart and 
goul—my cause. For the freedom of the peoples, for the breaking of 
their chains, I have laboured with all such strength and brain and force 
as nature gave me. In that I have been true, and without taint of selfish 
desires. God knows that to raise my own land among the nations, and 
to gain Italy for the Italians, and to do—were it ever so little—to crush 
the tyrannies of creeds, to bring nearer the daylight of fearless and un- 
fettered truth, I would let Giulio Villaflor and his creatures kill me as 
they would. In that I have been loyal to the core, but in all else I have 
been very guilty, I have.tempted, blinded, seduced men into the love 
that gave them as wax into my hands. I have roused their darkest 
passions, that of those passions I might make the firebrands or the swords 
my purpose needed. I have taken their peace and crushed it to powder; I 
have taken their hearts and broken them without a pause of pity; I have sent 
them out to the slaughter careless how they fell, so that my will was done; 
I have sent them out to perish, far and wide, north and south, east and 
west, and never asked the cost of all that gold of human life wherewith 
I played my pitiless gambling. I smiled at those for whom I cared no 
more than for the stones of that torrent; I let them hope I loved them, 
so long as that hope was needed to make them ready instruments to my 
using ; I was stirred no more by despair than I was for compassion. So 
long as I had my slaves, I heeded nothing what they suffered, how they 
were captured, I only smiled at the fools who thought women had no 
share in the making of history, no power to penetrate the arcana of life! 
That was all.” 

He listened, and a heavy sigh answered her as she paused; it was in- 
voluntary, unconscious. He had believed in Idalia, as with a woman’s ab- 
solute unquestioning belief; it struck him hardly, deeply, to know by her 
own telling that she had these ruined broken lives, these Circean cruelties 
in her past ; that the witching splendour of her sorcery had been thus 
steeped in tears of blood, thus bartered for the gain of triumph and 
dominion. No fear for himself even now crossed him ; his courage was 
too bold, his passion too ardent. It was the knowledge that she should 
thus have stained the beauty and the genius of her life which came on 
him, not unlooked for, since he had ere this known that there were error 
and remorse upon her; yet bitter as the fall of what is treasured and is 
reverenced must ever be, however love remain faithful and unshaken 
to that fall’s lowest depth. 

“One question only,” he said to her, while his voice was low and 
tremulous. “ Through this, was there never one whom you loved ?” 

She met his gaze fully, thoughtfully, truly he could have sworn, or 
never eyes spoke truth. 

“ Not one!” 

“ Is it possible ?”’ 

She smiled a little, with her old weary irony. 

“Very possible. Poets have written much about the love of women; 
I do not think it a tithe so warm and strong as the love of men. Many 
women are cold sensualists, many are inordinately vain; sensualism and 
vanity make up niue-tenths of my sex’s passions, though sentimentality 
has so long refused to think so.” 
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“ But you must have been surrounded by so many—by all that was 
most brilliant and most seductive ?” 

“Yes; yet a tinsel brilliancy, for the most _ Besides, I did not 
come into the world ignorant of it, as most youth comes. Julian Vassalis, 
and my own tastes, and others who influenced me then, had given me the 
surest shield against the follies of love in studies deeper far than most 
women, if they had driven away my faith in life too early, with the sneers 
of Persius, with the scourge of Juvenal, with their own cynic wit 
and their own manifold knowledge. Ambition was infinitely more the 
passion to tempt me than love ever was. I luxuriated in the sense of m 
own power, in the exercise of my own fatal gifts; but I scorned from the 
bottom of my heart the men who were fooled by such idle things as a 
girl's glance, as a woman’s smile. If the gold gleam of my hair ensnared 
them, I could not but disdain what was so easily bound; if they were 
spaniels at my word, I knew they had been, or they would be, as weakly 
. of any other who succeeded me, and as easily subjugated b 
a courtesan as they were by me, when I chose to use the power. 1 
thought very scornfully of love. I saw its baser side, and I held it 
a madness of men by which women could revenge a thousand-fold the 
penalties of sex that shut us out from public share in the world’s govern- 
ment. A statesman is great, a woman can make him a wittol; a chief 
is mighty, a woman can make him a byword of shame and reproach; a 
soldier has honour firm as steel, a woman can make him break it like a 
stalk of green flax; a poet has genius to gain him immortality, a woman 
can make him curse the world and its fame for her sake, and die like a 
dog, raving mad for the loss of scarlet lips that were false, of eyes divine 
that were lies. No power! We have the widest of all! Well, I but 
knew that better than most, and used it yet more unmercifully than most. 
And I think what gave that power tenfold into my hands was that one 
fact—that the weakness of love never for one instant touched me myself, 
that the temptations of love never tempted me for an instant, that my in- 
tellect alone dealt with them, and my heart remained ever cold.” 

“ And—God!—it has wakened for me? How is it possible? 
What have I that those had not? I have nothing on earth whereby to 
be worthy of you—whereby to have won-you ?” 

His life was so sweet with its rapture, his passion was so blind with its 
victory, he scarce remembered those who had so vainly suffered before 
him. Every happiness is selfish, more or less; and his was so in that 
moment. She half smiled, and let her head droop over him, till her lips 
touched his again : 

“Who can answer for love? Others have done as much for me as 
you—others have loved me, even as well as you; but——” 

** None had yours in answer ?” 

He asked it eagerly, breathlessly, still; this was all that he doubted in 
her past—that some other life had reigned before him in that heart which 
beat so near to his. 


“No! A thousand times no, if you care for the denial. Love was my 
tool, he was never my master.” ’ 

She spoke with her old imperial dignity of disdain for those follies of 
feeling and of the senses which sway mankind so widely and so idly. 
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Then the scorn faded from her eyes, a weariness stole there instead ; her 
yoice sank, and lost its pride in the contrition of self-accusing memories, 
of heart-sick confession. 

“But do not honour me for that. It made my crime, I think, the 

. Those senseless women, whom I have so often contemned, with 
all the contempt that was in me, for their maudlin romances, their emo- 
tional sentiment, which make them see a god in every common-place 
mortal, and give them idols as many as the roses in summer, are, 
after all, perhaps, truer and better—fools though they be—than I. 
Their emotions, at least, are real, however fleeting, vain, and shallow. 
But I—leave me when you know it, if you will, but know it you 
shall—never felt one faintest touch of tenderness for any one of 
those who loved me, yet I was merciless enough, sinful enou h, shame- 
ful enough, if you will, never to let one amongst them he that, 
until he was deep enough in my toils to have no power to loose him- 
self from them. I let them hope, I let them believe, I let them think 
their reward sure, until such time as they were mine—courage and 
honour and body and soul all mine—to use as I would, for the ends and 
in the cause of my ambitions. I let them think I loved them, and then 
I used their minds or their hands, their names or their strength, whichever 
I needed to take; and I never asked once, I never once pitied, when I 
knew that their hearts were broken. Go—you must think me guilt 
enough now. Go—for if your trust be dead, rend me out of your life 
once and for ever at a blow, rather than pass your years with what you 
doubt.” 

She put him from her as she spoke, and rose ; her face was very pale, 
grave with a profound sadness, with a set resolution; the words cost her 
more than it would have cost her to have thrust the Venetian dagger into 
her bosom to escape the pursuit of Giulio Villaflor, but they were spoken 
without a pause to spare herself; she loved him better than herself, and 
she knew that unless this man’s faith were perfect in her, the lives of both 
would be a hell. And Idalia was too proud a woman to allow such faith 
to be given in error and in ignorance, unmerited. 

His breath was sharply drawn, as under a keen physical pain; he stood 
and looked at her, with a look that was revenge enough for all the un- 

itying cruelties of her past ; it was so unconsciously a rebuke, so silently 
terribly in its pain a condemnation passing words. 

For the first time under his gaze her proud head drooped, her eyes 
filled with tears of shame, the paleness of her face flushed; before the 
noble truth of his every act and word, the bold simplicity of his creeds of 
honour, her own life looked to her very guilty, very far from the fair 
light of justice and of loyalty. 

“Leave me,” she said to him, briefly, though her voice was very low. 
“But—do not you reproach me.” 

In answer his arms were stretched to her, and drew her to his breast ; 
in that moment he had command over her, in that moment he was not 
her slave, but her judge. His face was oo and almost stern, for he 
suffered keenly, but his voice and his touch were infinitely gentle. 

“Leave you? You think I know so little how to value a woman 
who has the noblest virtue on earth—truth ?” 

July—vyou, CXXXVII. NO. DXLVII. 2A 
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“Truth! when I have told you my whole life was, in one sense 
ra lie?” 

“ Truth—because you have so told me. Oh, my beloved! know me 
better than this. Can I not condemn your errors, and yet cherish you 
but the more because you need some pity and some pardon?” 

She lay silent in his arms, deeper smitten than by any rebuke or 
execration by the unutterable tenderness of this love that was too true to 
truth to hold her guiltless, and too true to itself to forsake her because it 
condemned her. In that moment she knew how much greatness there 
was in this man’s nature, how much dignity in his passion. 

“But your trust, your faith?” she said at last, as she looked up at 
him. 

*« Will be with you ever, as my love will be.” 

He stooped and leant his cheek on hers, while low in her ear a few 
words stole; he could not keep them back from the aching and the 
longing of his heart. 

“Tell me but one thing. You say you wore the mask of passion to 
fool them ;—did you ever let another before me tell you of his passion 
thus ?” 

His own lips lingered in their kisses upon hers; she drew herself from 
his embrace with something of her old smile, of her old scorn. 

“No. Or no prayer of yours should make me your wife.” 

*«‘ And then you ask me if my faith be perfect still! There are scores 
of women—women who would censure you—who think it no shame to 
bring tainted lips to their husbands.” 

“ Well,” she said, wearily, ‘‘ give me not too much praise for being 

rouder, and it may be colder, than many women are! If I never bent 
to the follies of love, I was but the more blamable, perhaps, for using 
them without mercy to my own ends. [ tell you I never spared. If 
any ever doubted or resisted me, he had a terrible chastisement ; he soon 
gave his very soul and conscience up into my hands. Sometimes I think 
that Mephistopheles himself never tempted more deftly and more 
brutally than I have done. That dead Viana! He would be living now 
were it not for me. He was half a Bourbon in his creeds; he worshipped 
pleasure, and pleasure alone; revolutions might have reeled around him, 
and Carlo would never have laid down the wine-cup, never asked with 
what side the day went or, the battle turned. But I brought him to 
give his very life to my moulding ; I moved him to his own ruin by 
those very qualities of fearless chivalry and generous passion that should 
have been his shield from me. And—oh God!—if you had seen him 
lying dead there as I saw him, with his brave face turned upward, that 
he might smile in my eyes to the last !——”’ 

Her head sank, there was the set mute anguish on her of a remorse 
that would never fade out while life remained. He stood beside her 
silent also; he knew that there were no words that could assuage this 
bitterness, he knew that to this self-condemnation justice forbade any 
consolation that must have been at its best but a deceiving sophistry. 

“Yet you say your cause was aoble ?” he asked her, gently, at the 
last. “It was not to gain the cruel empty triumph of a woman’s vanity 
that you beguiled them?” 

“God knows! There was guilty triumph enough in me at times. In 
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~ the main—yes—it was for the cause of freedom that I won them. That 


had been harmless ; but my sin was that I made them stake their lives 
on me, yield their souls to me, surrender their consciences to me—because 
I taught them love, and then, when they were my slaves, I used them 
to their own destruction, as these charcoal-makers thrust the fresh wood 
in to burn and feed their fires.” 

“Still you believed that those fires were the sacrifice-fires of the 

le’s altars of liberty ?” 

She shivered slightly in the ardent heat of the broad noonday. 

“ At first, with all the youth and passion of faith that were in me, I 
did believe it. And I clung-to the belief long—long after I knew it had 
its root in quicksands. But after I had learned how hopeless the 
struggle for pure freedom is, after I had learned that the absolutisms of 
thrones and churches are masked batteries of iron and granite on to 
which the thinker and the poet and the patriot fling themselves in combat 
only to be crushed and perish ; after I had learned that only one amongst 
ten thousand of those who had the welfare of the peoples on their lips 
had it also in their hearts, and that fraud, knavery, selfish greed, impatient 
discontent, corrupt ambitions, were the natures of the liberators not less 
than of the tyrants ;—after I had read the bare truth, to its last letter ;— 
I lured them still. Partly because I was irrevocably bound to the work, 
partly because all my old belief would not die; chiefly of all, because I 
had grown to love the power possessed, and could not bring myself to lay 
it down and own my whole life a defeat. Nor was it one » 

The warmth flushed her face again, her eyes lit with the light of 
victory, something of the haughty defiance with which she had — 
Giulio Villaflor returned then as she challenged the memories of her 





“Tt has been a crime, it may be—but not a failure. No Vassalis ever 
failed. Ihave fed hope into action, when without me it would have 
died out in darkness. I have armed hands that but for my wea- 
pons could never have struck their oppressors down. I have breathed 
liberty into a thousand lives that but for me might never have drawn in 
its mountain air. I have loosened the bonds of many martyrs; I have 
broken the chains of many captives—men who suffered agonies, here in 
this Italy, simply because they dared to cling to her, and seek vengeance 
for her violation. No. It has been no failure. Are we not victorious 
at the last, if the least thing for freedom have been wrought by us ?” 

She spoke not to him but to her Past, as though its remorse ar- 
raigned whilst yet its conquest crowned her. She pleaded with her own 
conscience ; she raised her cause in justification against the witness of the 
years that were gone; she had been true—true to the death—to the 
peoples of the earth and to their liberties, true to Truth through all. 

It is a noble loyalty, one very rare amidst mankind—one that surely 
may avail to atone for much. 
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ALEXANDER PETOFI. 


In the history of the world’s literature Petofi stands alone. The sop 
of a poor butcher, born in an obscure village of Hungary, just as the last 
stroke of midnight ushered in the year 1823, he passed through every 
stage of degradation and misery, rose to the highest position of social, 

litical, and intellectual celebrity, and disappeared mysteriously on the 
31st of July, 1849, in the confusion and slaughter which followed the 
sanguinary fight of Schassburg, in Transylvania, to which he had accom. 
panied General Bem, who a short time before had, with his own hand, 
on the Miihlbach battle-field, attached to his breast the *“‘ Order of Valour,” 
Among the Hungarian peasantry, to every one of whom his songs are 
familiar, there prevails a belief that he is not dead, but has been miracu- 
lously preserved, and will again visit his fatherland for its final redemp- 
tion. His first publication was “ The Village Hammer,” which appeared 
in 1843 ; his last, in 1849, were two fragments in prose—a “ Dialogue 
with Bem,” and a “ Biography of my Son, aged seven months.” In the 
few years of his indefatigable and unexampled activity, he delivered to the 
press no less than forty-five separate works: political stories, dramas, 
lyrics, romances, rural tales in prose, travels, political essays, letters on 
passing events, and translations from several languages—among which 
those from Shakspeare are not the least remarkable—independently of 
many of his writings which have not been gathered together, and of two 
hundred revolutionary songs and hymns, the outpourings of a passionate 
patriotism, which, though they have been issued from no press, are im- 
printed on the hearts, and find expression from the lips, of a whole nation 
trembling in chains, but panting and praying for deliverance. That de- 
liverance is at hand; and those who know what emotions “ Scots! wha 
ha’ with Wallace bled’’ have raised in the spirits of Caledonia, or who 
have watched the wild enthusiasm with which the chansons of Béranger 
have been re-echoed through the wide extent of France, may have some, 
though only an imperfect, notion of the influence of a trumpet-tongued 
poet like Petéfi in awakening from its slumbers a united people. “ Let 
me make the songs of a nation,” said Fletcher of Saltoun, “ and I care 
not who make its laws.” 

To the ordinary teachings of a small primary school in Little Ku- 
mania, he added some acquirements in drawing and music. His poetical 
talents exhibited themselves at the age of fourteen, at a time when the 
everflowing of the Danube reduced his family to pauperism. Soon after, 
a passion for the theatre resulted from his having witnessed a dramatic 
performance in Schemnitz. Up to the age of seventeen he was & 
miserable attendant upon a troop of wandering players—a street Arab, 
idle, ragged, shoeless, houseless, and dependent on the alms of charity. 
His father sought him, and delivered the wanderer over to a relation, who 
engaged to provide for his instruction. He was sent to Oedenburg, 
whence he took flight in disgust, and entered the military service. He 
had studied Horace, and he filled the barracks with his strains, steeped 
in the republican spirit with which he had been imbued by his readings 
out of the past, his reflections on the present, and his dreams for the 
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fature. His purpose was to desert into Switzerland, when, as was ex- 
, the regiment into which he entered should be ordered to the 
rol. His destiny was Croatia, where he served for two years in the 
rauks, and languishing into sickness, obtained his discharge by the in- 
strumentality of a sympathising physician. In 1841, in Pap4, he ‘re- 
sumed his studies, obtained much applause from the youthful circles 
among whom he recited his poems, but still haunted by the fascinations 
of the stage, which gave him nothing but want and woe in return for his 
devotion, he determined to make his way to the capital, which he reached 
by the assistance of a literary friend, who, after finding him a shelter for 
a short time in the hut of an old woman, shared with him the whole of his 
fortune, which amounted to two florins, and with this, and a manuscript 
volume of poetry in his bosom, his boots stuffed with straw, and a staff in 
his hand, he reached, nearly exhausted, Pesth, the Hungarian capital. 

His patronymic was Petrovich (Peterson). When an actor, he was 
called Borostyan (Laurel). He announced himself in Pesth as Kis, but 
finally adopted a name that is not likely to die, and, as the Magyars 
append their baptismal designation to their family title, that name is 
Petifi Sandor (Alexander). 

In Pesth he soon became famous, and from 1844 to the day of his 
death his fame brightened and widened. From the obscure house of a 
tailor, where he found a lodging, he made his way to the then great 
authority on Hungarian literature, Vordsmarty, who pronounced him to 
be the only true lyric that Hungary had ever known, and assured his 
visitor that “‘ he should be cared for.’’ And so he was; for Vordsmarty 
led him with a fatherly hand, introduced him to the Nemzeti Kér 
(National Circle), which voted to him a prize of honour, undertook the 
cost of printing the first collection of his poems, and in 1844 the Versek 
irta Petéfi Sandor was given to the public. His literary success was 
now assured. Volume followed volume, each adding something to his 
ever-augmenting reputation. His foible again led him to the theatre, 
and he obtained permission to act a subordinate part; but his failure was 
so complete, that the lesson was irresistible. ‘The world was indeed to 
be his stage, but he was not to be “ merely a player,” but a great reality 
in modern history. 

In the year 1849, Petdfi welcomed Bem to the mountain castle of the 
Hunyads, and after pouring on the head of the commander-in-chief of 
the Magyar army a passionate poetical benediction, they joined the 
patriot army, and were together a few hours before the bloody battle of 
Schiissburg, in Transylvania (July 31, 1849). In that encounter Bem 
was wounded, and had a marvellous escape from death, and after it 
Pettifi was never seen. It is believed he was trampled to death under 
the horse-hoofs of the enemy. On the retreat which followed that 
disastrous event, many hundreds of mangled corpses were thrown into a 
great grave, and probably the poet’s remains are among those masses 
of undistinguished and undistinguishable dead. 

Some of the greatest literary authorities of Europe have borne testi- 
mony to the singular merit of the productions of the popular bard of 

ungary; and the publication of large editions of his translated works is 
the response of the public opinion tribunal to the appeal which has been 
made. Among those who have spoken most loudly in Petéfi’s honour 
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are, among the Germans, Humboldt, Bettina von Arnim, Henry Heine, 
Uhland, Freiligrath, and Grimm. Béranger calls him “the great poet of 
his nation,” and Bernard and Chassin have made him known to the 
French. There are Italian, Russian, Polish, Swedish, and Dutch trang. 
lations of his works, and we are now about to see some of them in an 
English dress. 

We give a few characteristic pieces, which have been translated by Sir 
John Bowring, and have preferred to choose some associated with the 
personal history of Petofi: 


TO MY CHOSEN ONE. 
Szep mulatsag téged néznem. 


Thou art, O bland and beauteous maiden, 
So sweet, so good, 

On a green branch of youth’s own rose-tree 
The fairest bud! 

Upon thine eyes, thy lips, I linger 
In blest surprise : 

Thy heart is on thy lips, thy spirit 
Is in thine eyes. 


That heart, that soul, are clear as crystal— 
They make me blest, 

They are as still as in the winter 
The birdlet’s nest. 

But wait—the spring will come and people 
That silent breast 

With many thoughts and many tumults, 
And much unrest. 


This is the time of youth’s delirium 
Of wild delight, 

And sights of joy, and sounds of music 
So exquisite ; 

And new desires and new emotions 
The spirit move, 

When comes a noble, conquering angel, 
And whispers—Love ! 


Then joys and sorrows, smiles and weeping, 
And bursting bliss ; 
Despair and hope, and melancholy, 
And miseries ; 
Such tremor of the soul, such tossings, 
The wild winds wake, 
My very heart is almost breaking, 
And it may break. 


And all this toil, and all this trouble, 
Within—without ; 

No rest, no silence, clash and clamour 
Around—about ; 

And slanderous tongues, and hate, and envy, 
And little ease— 

O night’s deep darkness were a blessing 
For days like these ! 
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And dost thou laugh, thou thoughtless maiden P | | 


O thou wilt weep - 

When love has sown and watch’d the harvest ba, 
Which love would reap ! ait 

O trifle, trifle not, sweet maiden, it, 
With what on earth ae 

Is Heaven’s best gift, and I will prize thee Beit 
As doubly worth! Sim 
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And am I not a giant, ay 
That hold in my embrace it Hit 
The canopy of heaven, i 
The realms of time and space ? OP | 
And have I not an Eden, 
Where love’s clear-river runs, ti 
Arch’d by the cloudless concave, fy te 
Bright with celestial suns ? My 


O God! why didst thou fashion mt 
A breast so mean and small | 
To hold such piles of glory— 
Such joys—such raptures all? 
The bliss breaks through the boundary, 
Out from my soul it rushes, 
And half those raptures vanish 
In streams of tearful gushes. Li 


But look, dear wife! the sunshine ' 
Has not departed yet ; + 

And hear! the birds above us fi 
Still sing their canzonette ; 

Their songs sound sweet and sweeter, ‘ 
And in their melodies : 
We seem to hear the echoes bi) 

Of many a loving kiss. it 





As soft rains hang their diamonds 
Upon the fields below, 

So sparkle thy sweet kisses Hey 
Upon my welcoming brow; AG 

And out of all the sparkles . 
There spring the loveliest flowers— | 

O blessed showers of kisses! b 
O blessed spring of ours! H 


ON THE BIRTH OF A SON. 


Ide, ide fiamat kezembe. 


Give, give him to my arms, that I may press him, 
That dear, dear boy! against my heaving bosom ; 
I fee] new-born again, and while 1 bless him, 
Life’s tree seems putting forth another blossom ! 
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Welcome! thrice welcome! seedling of my soul! 
Thou fair, out-sprouting branch—another limb 
Of love’s domestic life—thy voice of dole, 
Thine infant cry, to me are music’s hymn. 


Thou envied treasure! with what raptured feeling 
I look upon thy bright and laughing eyes. 

No priest tor thy baptism; joy’s tear-drops stealing 
Shall fill the font when I will thee baptise. 


Astrology my teacher, to discover 
Thy horoscope, thou last-appearing star ! 
I'll turn the pages of thy history over, 
Ask what they shall be, study what they are. 


Through the green foliage of hope I gaze 

Upon that star—the brightest star of heaven— 
Not prematurely may it shed it rays, 

By no east wind its bursting buds be riven. 


O death! O death! let not those buds be shed 
Untimely, smitten by thy merciless hand ; 

Spare not the blow that falls upon my head, 
But pitying spare, O spare my fatherland ! 


Let years to me bring weakness, if to thee, 

My son, they bring a compensating strength ; 
Hold thou the helm, and more efficiently 

When thou shalt fill thy father’s place at length. 


And when the mourners gather round my tomb, 

These be their words: “Tis well, our friend is gone, 
His country shall not suffer from his doom, 

His spirit lives, but mightier in his son.” 


TO MY FATHER. 
Itt, a honnan messze kell utazni, mig az. 


Here where you must travel far, before the mountains 
Rise above the boundaries of the Netherland, 
Here I love to look on Nature’s quiet beauty, 
Freedom and repose surround me where I stand : 
Near the little hut in which I find my dwelling, 
When the songs of mirth their joyous echoes spread, 
Here an ancient man is master.of the household— 
Blessings, blessings fall upon his hoary head ! 


Where my dwelling is, my meat and drink provided, 
To complain of either were a shame, a crime ; 

While I wait on none, on me they all are waiting; 
No complaint, even when I enter after time. 

But one thing annoys me—when a word reproachful 
To the good old hostess by the host is said ; 

But ’tis scarcely uttered ere he asks forgiveness— 
Blessings, blessings fall upon his hoary head ! 


Often do we talk of days and years departed, 
Why should happy days so hurriedly depart ? 
Then he had a house, a garden, field and cellar, 
Many an ox and horse, and harvest-bearing cart. 
Thieves despoiled his household, and the overflowing Danube 
Swept his house away—and there, impoverished, 
Stood the ancient man amidst the desolation— 
Blessings, blessings fall upon his hoary head ! 
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ON THE HEVES PLAINS. 
Hatrabb vonil mindegyre. 


The Matraberg* is paling fast, 
As evening’s shadows grow ; 
And the departing sunbeams cast 

A light on its blue brow. 


Touch’d by the lovely, lingering glance 
Of eve, that forehead pale 

Seems like a maiden’s countenance 
Wrapt in a rosy veil. 


The waggon’s crash, the whip’s sharp crack, 
Across the waste are Mee 

And echo brings the voices back, 
The solitude whieh stirr’d. 


Down sinks the sun, whose shadows bridge 
The hills with dark attires, 

And on the horizon’s farthest ridge 
Burst out the peasants’ fires. 


The peasants’ fires? No fires—these are 
The stars of heaven; they bend 

In radiance towards their beds—each star 
Some angel choirs attend. 


And now the moon mounts up ;—how white, 
How wan her lovely face, 

Like a pale dying bride of night 
Held in her lord’s embrace. 


Is she not clad in vestments sad, 
Mantled in snow and gloom ? 

And now attendant spirits glad 
Will bear her from her tomb 


Towards heaven—the path I cannot trace 
I follow her in vain, 

But the mild beamings of her rays 
Dazzle my sight again. 


There are inexplicable shades 
That mingle with her beams, 
A solemn sadness that pervades 
Her light where’er it streams. 
I never turn to her but grief 
Is written on her look, 
And sorrow darkens every leaf 
Of her mysterious book. 


THE CLOUDS. 


Ha madar volnék. 


Were I a bird, I’d fly, I'd fly 
Up to the clouds of heaven, 
And with a painter’s witchery 
Each passing scene enliven. 
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I love, I love, that cloudy host, 
Hail them with friendly greeting, 
Welcome their coming, and, when lost, 


Say farewell to their fleeting. 


And well I know they love me too ; 

Through heaven-bright halls while wandering, 
They smile on what I say and do— 

My singing and my pondering. 


How often have I watch’d their ways, 
Bewitching and bewildering, 

Gilt by the morn and evening rays, 
Sweet shades of passing children ; 


Fierce tyrants riding in their cars, 
Warriors in furious battle 

Of life and death—the wrecks, the wars! 
I seem to hear the rattle. 


And then the sickly moon came out ;— 
To hail their pale-faced brother, 
The clouds, like sisters, round about 

Led forw ard one another. 


I watch’d their every trace and track, 
I read their wondrous story, 

And my rapt soul reflected back 
Their beauty and their glory ! 


What drags me to them—what the strings 
Which: lift my thoughts above me ? 
What the mysterious ministerings 
Which, as they are moving, move me? 


I seem to wear the diadem 
Above their foreheads bright’ning ; 
With them I dwell, and share with them 
The tear-drops and the lightning. 


HOPE. 
Mi a remény? fortelmes kéjleany. 


And what is hope? A selfish, vain coquette, 

That courts and kisses, fascinates, and then 
Deceives and flatters, and deceives again, 

And steals from shipwreck’d, disappointed men 
Their youth, their dreams—all, all but vain regret ! 


A WISH. 
Szerekném itt hagyni a fényes vilagot. 


This falsely-glittering world I fain would fly, 
Whose darke ning shadows often dim mine eye, 
And from mankind my trackless steps would hide 
In some wild desert wide ; 

There would I seek the streamlet’s solitudes, 
Midst music-echoing woods, 

List to the birds’ sweet son 

And watch the wandering c ouds that float along, 
The rising and the setting of the sun, 

And with the sun depart, an unremember’d one ! 
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EGYPT: AND A VOYAGE FROM SEA TO SEA THROUGH THE 
ISTHMUS OF SUEZ.* 


BY LIEUT.-COLONEL R. H. MILES. 


VII. 


January 1.—This day fell on the Sabbath this year (1865), and 
carriages were in very great requisition to convey both the beau and 
the demi monde along the Shdodbri road, to the tastefully laid-out 
gardens of the late Mahomed Ali’s palace there—which is the one drive 
at this place—and where not to be seen on Sunday afternoons denotes 
a lady’s non-existence in the Cairo world! 

During the livelong day the custom of interchanging of presents on 
the Jour de I’ An was religiously kept up, and tended to remind the 
European sojourners in the “ Land of Egypt’’ of the good old fashions 
of their own native countries. 1 

This was also a great day for the ‘‘ Compagnie Universelle,” as the 
orders which the Viceroy’s government had given on the 6th ultimo 
with reference to the furnishing of some thirty thousand /ellahs and 
labourers for the excavation of the new canal from Boulagq to Abassiéh 
were actually carried out, and a portion of the above number of work- 
people (probably from five to seven thousand) were to be seen busy 
widening the line of the old canal nearly opposite the railway station, 
as well as tracing a new line for excavation. 

January 4.—I1 had been invited, by the express wish of Monsieur de 
Lesseps, to accompany himself and party to see the new excavations 
going on for the new Nile Canal, which was to serve as a “ feeder”’ to 
the Suez fresh-water one. Our party consisted of sixteen persons and 
three servants. We formed a formidable array, as we cantered down 
the Esbekiéh, all mounted on donkeys! Two ladies were of the party, 
and they were first-rate riders. It has been ever an axiom to “do at 
Rome as the Romans themselves do,’’ and I do not see why that city 
should have and enjoy a monopoly of this observance. Now, at Cairo 
it is the fashion to ride on donkeys—asses, if you prefer it. These 
animals serve the same purpose as horses, job-carriages, cabs, omni- 
buses, minibuses, and palankeens do in other countries. “The Land 
of Egypt’’ is a very ancient country, and was visited even by our fore- 
father Abraham, who himself sojourned in it (Genesis xii. 10) ; and if 
he, who was so highly honoured by being called the “ friend” of God 
(Isaiah xli. 8, and James Gen. Epistle ii. 23), was accustomed, in his 
day, to ride on a donkey (Genesis xxii. 3), I do not see why his degene- 
rate posterity should be above so doing in our day. We started at seven 
o’clock this morning, and continuing our route alongside of the canal, 
in front of the railway station, we proceeded to the distance of some 
sixteen or eighteen kilometres, passing by the way some thousands of 
Egyptian as well as Arab labourers, hard at work, on the new line of 
canal, or rather a rectification of the old line. 

This so-called rectification was by no means so urgently necessary ; 
all that was required to be done was to widen and extensively deepen 
the present canal; but this would not suit the Suez Canal Company’s 
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engineer, who was employed to draw out the plan. It seemed that 
nothing would suit his preconceived ideas of the beau ideal of a canal 
but that it must, perforce, run as straight as an arrow, and before 
which “idea” everything must yield—cultivation, ripening crops, vil- 
lages, country-houses, peasants’ huts, as well as a “property’”’ invested 
in a brick and pottery manufacture—all must yield—all must be sa- 
crificed to this one “idea ;” even fine large trees (horror of horrors !) 
were ruthlessly cut down by order of this person, to enable him to 
carry out his one “ idea.”’ It was truly pitiable and distressing to see 
such terrible havoc made of all these fine trees, the value of which, as 
well as that of the houses and crops, would never be reimbursed to their 
owners. The sight was enough to appal any sensitive heart. We saw 
the rising crops buried in avalanches of earth, heaped upon them from 
out of the bed and sides of the new canal; we could see the poor 
owners of the brick-kiln and pottery at their wits’ ends to remove 
their wares in time, to save them from being destroyed or pillaged 
by the thousands of workmen who were fast approaching the spot ; 
then, again, we noticed several houses and huts in two different 
villages destroyed to make way for this “idea” of a straight line; 
two very good country-houses immediately facing the railway sta- 
tion were to come down, and all the green crops around them had 
been already buried in the upheaved earth; and lastly, but by no 
means least, was the shameful and inhuman order given to cut 
down and uproot several scores of fine large mimosa-trees of several 
years’ growth which lined the banks of the old canal, and for the up- 
rooting of which not the slightest necessity existed. This I could not 
help considering a peculiarly hard and cruel case of the most wanton 
injury to the poor people, not only of the immediate neighbourhood, 
but at large, accustomed as they were to repose themselves and to 
rest their beasts of burden under the shade of the same trees during 
the great heats of summer, when they were either journeying from 
one village to another, or else when they were proceeding to Cairo to 
dispose of their stock of eggs, or poultry, or vegetables, &c. &c. I felt 
truly delighted to find there was in our party one sympathising 
Frenchman, who felt the same as I did on the subject, and who, in 
pointing out the prostrate trees to Monsieur de Lesseps, remarked, 
“ Cela me fait saigner le ceur de voir ces beaux arbres tous déracines.” 
Now, lest there should be any mistake in the matter, I will here 
observe, I myself was close to him when he made this remark, and he 
will, I am sure, pardon the liberty I have taken under such circum- 
stances of mentioning his name, for it was no other than Monsieur 
de Chancel, one of the Committee of Direction for the “ Compagnie 
Universelle.” 

A more wilful and heartrending proceeding I never saw. These 
poor people, already fearfully and cruelly oppressed by the nature of 
their own base, cruel, and oppressive government, have lived to wit- 
ness foreigners arrive to bring more evils and to heap more cruelty 
upon their heads, by causing them additional sufferings during the 
great heats of summer, when for five whole months the sun’s burning 
rays scorch the earth, and this, too, at a time, above all others, when 
the shade of trees is so urgently required alike for man as for beast ! 
No one but a Vandal could have gone and done the like! The most 
pious thing a native of India can do is to plant a grove or even two or 
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three trees, and dig a well of water close at hand, so that the thirsty 
wayfarer may repose under the refreshing shade thereof. The prophet 
of old entertained in his mind a high value of “trees planted by the 
water (of a river or of a canal) that spreadeth out its roots by the 
river (or canal), and shall not notice’ (or feel) the approach of heat” 
(Jeremiah xvii. 8). How apposite is such a text to my purpose! 

As soon as my friend Monsieur Cazeaux arrived from Suez, I re- 
lated this circumstance to him, and I begged of him not to allow such 
wanton barbarities to be continued. He has been appointed to the 
construction of this canal, with the necessary powers to modify its 
line, but he had not the original planning thereof. He hoped to be 
enabled to shorten its distance to Abassiéh, he informed me. Accord- 
ing to the present plan, the entire distance was to have been 75 kilo- 
metres, or close upon 47 miles. I need scarcely add, Monsieur Cazeaux 
had nothing to do with the felling of these fine trees. 

Most of the men working on the new line of canal were Egyptian 
soldiers, having their officers with-them to keep up discipline and 
order amongst them, They were all encamped under tents, in diffe- 
rent spots, about three to four miles apart. At one of these places a 
military band was playing to enliven the troops at their occupation, 
while at another spot the buglers and fifers were practising the diffe- 
rent “roll-calls.”” On our return, we struck off to the left hand, at a 
right angle to the road we had come by, to visit the obelisk at Mata- 
reéah, the ancient Heliopolis, and to partake of breakfast, served pic- 
nic fashion, under the shade of orange and lemon trees, in the garden 
where is to be seen the traditional sycamore-tree, from which we were 
but a few paces distant. The meal finished, most of the party pro- 
vided themselves with small pieces or chips off the trunk of this tree, 
and one or two amongst the number carried away some of the twigs 
from off the branches. We were back in Cairo by two o'clock. 

January 5.—This was the great day for the “ races” to come off, and 
to try the, mettle of the Arab and English “ breed” when pitted against 
each other. On ordinary occasions, the charge for a carriage and pair 
of horses to drive to the race-course and back is ten to twelve frances ; 
to-day, however, as the races only come round for one day once in the 
year, the charge was made (and paid) of four pounds sterling, and I 
did hear of an instance in which five pounds had been paid! The 
“ donkey”’-boys had even doubled their rates, for all was “ grist” that 
came to the Cairo mill this day. 

It was a day of great excitement all over the “ Land of Egypt,”’ for 
people flocked to Cairo from all parts of the country to “ assist” at 
the races. The city was crowded with visitors; but the “sport’’ only 
lasted three hours, for it was past one o’clock when the first race 
commenced, and the whole thing was over by four p.m. The crowd 
was enormous, and, as there was a fresh breeze blowing during the 
afternoon, the good folk returned from the edge of the Desert, where 
the “ race-course’’ is situated, white as millers. 

January 6.—Monsieur de Lesseps, having invited a second party 
to accompany him to visit the works going on throughout the Isthmus 
of Suez, left Cairo this morning—a month having elapsed this very 
day since I had the pleasure of being numbered amongst the first party. 
During this trip, however, Monsieur de Lesseps, being pressed for 
time, could not afford to devote so many days thereto, consequently it 
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was more hurried, and partook more of a flying excursion. They visited 
and saw, however, almost all that we did in connexion with the works : 
and, in order not to lose time by the way, after having danced all night 
at a grand ball given by the directewr-general of all the works (Mon- 
sieur V.), who resided at Ismaeliya, and who threw open his mansion 
to give his guests a goodly welcome on the occasion of their visit to the 
spot, the party, after changing their evening dress, proceeded at once 
on board their Dahabiéhs, and quitted Ismaeliya at five o’clock in the 
morning, after having kept the “ ball’’ moving the whole long night! 

After having visited the works at the Serapéum and those at 
Chalouf (which they saw by torchlight, as it had got dark long before 
they reached it), they arrived at Suez at half-past nine P.M. to dine 
and sleep—if sleep that can be called—when the dinner was no sooner 
ended than dancing commenced, which was kept up until the near ap. 
proach of morn, when all retired to snatch a short and hurried slumber. 

January 18.—This was another grand day at Cairo—a double 
“ gala” day—to which city all flocked who had the means of doing so, 
and where, on this occasion, everybody strove to be present. The 
forenoon of this day ushered in a new era for Cairo, where great com- 
plaints have of late been made on account of the bad or indifferent 
food, want of comfort and cleanliness, as well as the high charges im- 
posed upon travellers at the different hotels. A little before noon the 
ceremony of laying the first stone of the new palatial hotel about to 
be constructed on the western side of the Hsbekiéh, for the reception 
of travellers and invalids, by the “ Oriental Hotel Company”? (limited), 
was made a most imposing spectacle. Some of the ministers belong- 
ing to the Egyptian government were present on the occasion, and 
amongst the number were Nubar Pasha, the minister for public 
works, and also Chériff Pasha, the minister for foreign affairs. There 
were also the English consul, as well as the Président-F ondateur of the 
Suez Canal Company, the representative of the “Oriental Hotel 
Company,” the representative of the Egyptian “ London Trading 
Company,” &c. &. &. The ground was tastefully decorated with 
flags and streamers and flowers, as well as ornamented by tents and 
marquees, inside which, as well as to the company who preferred re- 
maining outside, refreshments and ices were being constantly handed 
round; and the whole proceedings were further enlivened by the pre- 
sence of several elegantly dressed ladies, a crowd of gentlemen, and a 
band of music. As soon as the ceremony was over, a quantity of 
small money was thrown up in the air two or three times, in the direc- 
tion of the poorer classes, who had come to see what was going for- 
ward—if, perchance, anything should turn up out of the proceedings 
to their individual benefit—and which was speedily picked up by the 
crowd of men and boys. 

In the evening of this day a magnificent ball, which was given by 
the Viceroy of Egypt, in honour of the third anniversary of his coming 
to the throne—two years being completed—came off at the palace of 
the minister of foreign affairs. The approach to this large mansion, 
which was situated within the precincts of a very spacious court-yard, 
was tastefully lighted up, as well as the different buildings within the 
court, all of which reflected one soft and continuous ray of light around. 

The ball-room was very tastefully ornamented with the customary 
divans, sofas, and handsome gilt chairs—the whole being of elegant 
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style, and covered with rich costly silk; the carpets were of beautiful 
Aubusson patterns and texture. There were, also, a couple of large 
reception-rooms, as well as private boudoirs for the ladies to enjoy 
their own society apart from the male creation, but these last re- 
mained untenanted ; two or three card-rooms, and a spacious refresh- 
ment-room, in the former of which the smokers assembled, were always 
crowded. 

The ball-room was further decorated with an enormous glass 
chandelier, hung in the centre of the room, underneath which was 

laced a circular railing, around which, again, were ottoman couches 
for the ladies to repose and rest themselves, after the fatigues of the 
waltz or polka, quadrilles or mazurkas, for each was danced in turn. 
It was stated there were not less than three thousand cards of invita- 
tion issued on this occasion; and the ball was certainly a “success” 
—every body seemed pleased and happy, and in good humour. There 
was a profusion of refreshments, not only handed round throughout 
the evening in the ball-room, but a large room opening from the ball- 
room was fitted up for, and filled with, refreshments of all kinds, in 
abundance, both eatable and drinkable, all of which were excellent. 

A large gallery had been erected at the end of the room for the 
orchestra. The company began to assemble at half-past nine o’clock, 
and at ten o’clock the rooms were well filled; at half-past ten the 
were inconveniently crowded, and continued so up to past two phe 
in the morning. At one o’clock the supper-rooms were thrown —_ 
for the ladies in the first instance, each one of whom was escorted by 
a gentleman, but the latter only remained in attendance upon their 
fair partners. The two ranges of tables, with a short cross one which 
united them both, were capable of accommodating seventy ladies ; and 
as all these seats were twice filled, and as a third entry of the ladies 
took place, it was computed there were between a hundred and fifty 
and a hundred and eighty of the fair sex present. 

An elegant supper was laid out on the above tables, and the whole 
thing was done in a style that left nothing to be desired; up to the 
hour of midnight fresh arrivals were continually pouring in. It was 
past two o’clock in the morning before the ladies began to retire, 
although when I left with my fair charge, at a quarter-past four 
o'clock, the ball-room still retained many fair votaries of the dance 
within its precincts; and as for the dresses of the ladies, how shall I 
be able to describe them ? Not being an adept at this, which forms 
a spécialité of itself, I will not attempt it, but will confine myself to 
observing, the tout ensemble had a most beautiful effect, and rendered 
the ball-room quite a fairy scene during the whole of the evening ; it 
would be, perhaps, superfluous to state that by far the greater number 
of these rich and truly elegant dresses were made in Paris expressly 
for the occasion. 

The number of persons from different countries gave an unusual 
animation to the scene; for, although the fair sex was not near 80 
numerous as those of the opposite sex, yet several European states 
lent their lady-representatives to grace the ball-room with their 
presence, whilst the male part of creation, several of whom ap- 
peared in military uniform—with a small sprinkling of French, 
Egyptian, and Turkish naval uniforms among the number—might be 
said to represent almost the world at large! 
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There was a corridor or balcony on the top of the large staircase, 
furnished with ottomans and chairs for those who preferred to inhale 
a cooler atmosphere than that obtainable within the crowded rooms, 
for the dense and impassable crowd in the ball-room, together with 
the enormous number of wax-lights therein, had made that room, 
large as it was, almost-unbearable. In short, no one who could by 
any possible means obtain a ticket, was absent from this grand ball ; 
and the trains from Alexandria brought into Cairo on the day previous, 
as well as on this day, hundreds of people. Suez was nearly emptied 
of its first and second class inhabitants, and the “ Isthmus of Suez” 
Company furnished a large contingent of its staff and employés. 

At half-past five o’clock a.m. Monsieur de Lesseps and his brother 
(the Baron Jules) quitted the ball-room, and, instead of retiring to 
rest, merely changed their evening dresses for their travelling suits, 
and left Cairo by an express train, which was most considerately and 
kindly ordered by the Viceroy’s government to convey to Alexandria 
all those who intended proceeding to Paris by the French steamer of 
the “ Messageries Impériales”’ at two o’clock that same afternoon. A 
more vigorous and active man to be at the head of the “ Universal 
Company of the Suez Canal’’ could not, perhaps, be found ; active in 
mind as well as in body, and evincing the greatest persistence in the 
grand object which he had originated, and which he fully intended (if 
possible) to carry out. 

February 1.—Next winter, the boat or Dahabiéh trip through the 
entire length of the Isthmus of Suez, commencing from Boulag (the 
port of Cairo), on the Nile, to Port Said, will be in great request ; for 

arties who do not wish to go to Upper Egypt, or even those who, 

aving proceeded early in the season to the confines of Nubia, and 
having spare time on their hands, can continue the voyage in their own 
Dahabiéh (without the necessity of changing boats) from out of the 
Nile into the new canal, above (or south of) Boulaq, and proceeding 
through it as far as Abassi¢h, where it will join the Zag-a-Zig Canal 
up to Ismaeliya, and thence through the Locks to Port Said, through 
the Salt-water Canal, whence, should they wish to proceed to the 
coast of Syria, they can take a passage on board of the Austrian 
steamer and proceed to Jaffa, which would be reached in the course of 
twelve hours or so; or they might, instead of first proceeding to Port 
Said, proceed from Ismaeliya, or from Tel-el-Kebir, on to Suez, visit 
that rising place, and next, still on board the Dahabich, proceed through 
the “ Lock” into the Red Sea, and visit ‘ Moses’s Wells” on the 
Arabian shore, by which means, after landing at Alexandria, on arrival 
from Europe, the whole “ Land of Egypt’ can be travelled over, by 
water communication, in a comfortable boat, with one’s own servants, 
furniture, linen, and batterie de cuisine, up to the moment of embark- 
ing at Port Said—how delightful! Those who, next winter, or even 
next spring, shall make this voyage, will be able to say they have 
realised the fact of having gone out of the Nile into the Red Sea, and 
thence into the Mediterranean, in their own comfortable Dahabiehs, 
after they had visited Upper Egypt and “done” the Nile. 
_ To sportsmen, there is plenty of wild-fow] as well as flamingo shoot- 
ing, and plenty of fish for the lovers of the “rod” in the Lake 
Menzaleh. The maritime canal was full of fish when we went through 
it; indeed, one of the most amusing as well as exciting objects that 
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constantly attracted our attention was the incessant jumping and leap- 
ing of the fish out of the water in pursuit of insects and flies. Shoals 
of the “ finny tribe” were also seen darting past our Dahabichs, the salt 
water in the canal being extremely clear, and in several places its 
bottom was covered with a bright green sort of duckweed, which 
thrived wondrously and luxuriantly. 

As Englishmen are ever on the qui vive for something new, and are 
for ever looking out to enjoy “ novelty” for their money, here, in the 
Isthmus of Suez, they will find it to their hearts’ content. Even 
Norway is now beginning to grow “stale and flat,”’ but not as yet un- 
profitable, as both salmon-fishing and bear-shooting still exist. Some 
new country to visit—some new “ line of travel” which has not been 
“ done to shreds” —must be found, for fashion’s sake, for the “ tourist’’ 

r excellence, and to the above-named Isthmus he certainly ought to 
fend his steps, so as to leave nothing un-“ done.” 

I myself “did” Norway by land-as well as by sea only this last 


‘ summer, having attained unto Hammerfest, the most northerly in- 


habited town in the world; and this winter I have been so extremel 
delighted with the freshness and the novelty of this voyage ~ wien | 
the Isthmus of Suez, that I strongly recommend all dlasé “ tourists” 
next winter to “do likewise.” Since the observations with respect 
to the railway mismanagement were written, the time of the departure 
of the forenoon trains has been altered; that from Alexandria now 
leaves at 9 A.M., and the one from Cairo at 9.45 a.m. This new 
arrangement took place since January 4, 1865. A new railway 
manager had arrived from England, where, I believe, he had charge of 
the Blackwall line, and under his management the trains keep much 
better time, and the line of rail is considerably less blocked up with 
bales of cotton and machinery. New brooms proverbially sweep clean, 
and a reform was sadly required in this department. A wholesome 
fear has been established also, for the lazy Arab workmen were allowed 
to have by far too much their own way, but one or two instances of 
the application of the “ bastinado” has put them on the gui vive, and 
they are all now most sensitively wide-awake. 

I will, with reference to my narrative of the voyage through the 
Isthmus, just quote, in this place, a couple of passages from a small 
pamphlet published in Paris, and entitled “ Entretiens sur le Canal de 
Suez,” par Ferdinand de Lesseps. Paris, 1864. I must premise 
that the kind-hearted and truly amiable Président-Kondateur never 
omits, whenever he has an opportunity of doing so at his own hospi- 
table table, to pay a warm tribute to the memory of the late Mr. 
Waghorn, who was truly the pioneer of the “ overland route to India,” 
and which noble and generous sentiment, the spontaneous emotion of 
his own warm heart, ought to raise this worthy gentleman still higher 
in public estimation. So feelingly did he allude to Waghorn’s cima 
that his hearers could plainly perceive how greatly and how warmly 
his own feelings responded in harmony with the kindest sympathies 
for the fate of that first martyr to the Red Sea route. 

The Président-Fondateur, after first alluding to his own earliest 
impressions with reference to the cutting through the Isthmus, and 
making a maritime canal for ships, which impressions first became 
fixed in his mind in the year 1831, on his arrival at Alexandria from 
Tunis (and which I may perhaps give farther on), proceeded, after a 
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most interesting conversation which he had held with Osman Pasha 
with reference to the late Viceroy (Said Pasha), to relate, in a most 
feeling manner to his Excellency, the high opinion he had ever held of 
the late Mr. Waghorn, and the great esteem he had always felt for 
that person, as well as for the ardour and spirit which he had brought 
to bear on this overland route, observing that— 

“During his first sojourn in Egypt, from 1831 to 1838, he was 
struck with the perseverance with which a lieutenant belonging to the 
Indian navy, named Waghorn, strove to work out his project of carry. 
ing to the East Indies, by the way of Suez, the English despatches, 
At this epoch the mails were conveyed by way of the Cape, and it 
took four, five, and even six months to do so. It appeared to Lieu- 
tenant Waghorn that he could give England matéria! proof that 
speedier communication with India, by way of the Red Sea, was pos- 
sible, but the old English policy always desired to keep itself within 
its own commercial and maritime exclusiveness with respect to India. 
After unheard-of efforts on his part, Waghorn at last succeeded in 
obtaining permission to convey, at his own expense, the duplicate of 
the despatches forwarded by the Cape for Bombay and Calcutta. He 
devoted seven years of his life and all his raoney to perform these 
voyages. He traversed France and Italy, and embarked sometimes at 
Marseilles, sometimes at Trieste, sometimes at Genoa, at other times 
at Leghorn, and, on reaching Alexandria, he would, without resting, 
proceed onwards by boat or dromedary. ‘In those days there was no 
highway between Alexandria and Suez. At this last-named place he 
embarked on board the first sailing-vessel bound down the Red Sea, 
and reached Bombay, as chance afforded him the opportunity. I have 
seen him arrive in Egypt during the period of several years. Monsieur 
Mimau always welcomed him to his own house with extreme kindness, 
and in a far more friendly manner than certain of his own countrymen 
did, for it must not be believed that England, which some folks at 
times are pleased to exalt at the expense of France, is better than 
other nations, and, above all, that she is always erateful towards 
those of her sons who render her service. Mr. Waghorn had ex- 
perienced cruel trials in his own country, where he was decried as a 
person with an over-excited mind, and akin to mad! He had taken 
up with great courage and devotedness a considerable enterprise, in 
which pursuit he had ruined his health as well as his fortune, leaving 
his family in great distress, but to whom the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company has, in a truly generous spirit, given a pension. He had 
succeeded, howev er, by force of perseverance, in showing the English 
public that a single man, in traversing Egypt and the Red Sea, could 
reach India before the despatches ‘forwarded by the government. 
Lieutenant Waghorn was the originator, nevertheless, of the (steam) 
navigation between England and “‘Tndia, ‘after crossing the Isthmus of 
Suez by land. He has the credit of havi ing demonstrated its practica- 
bility, and the courage which he himself had witnessed in the carrying 
out of his own project, left in his (Monsieur de L.’s) mind a deep 
impression.””* 

The Ramzan, or Mahomedan Lent, set in on the 28th of January 
this year, and on the 26th idem all the soldiers and Jellahs at, work on 


* Vide “ Conférences de la Rue de la Paix,” pp. 8,9, 10, and 11. Par Ferdi- 
nand de Lesseps. Paris: Chez Napoléon Chaix et Ci*. 1864. 
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the new line of canal left off working, and would not return to the 
canal until the expiration of the twenty-eight days of fasting and 
abstinence, as enjoined by their religion. 

The clouds of dust are now infinitely greater at Cairo than was wit- 
nessed twenty years ago; then, in those good old-fashioned days, we 
met with but one donkey to the twenty or thirty of these animals one 
now meets with, and then there were no carriages nor carts going at a 
rapid trot, and throwing up the dust in every direction. Formerly 
camels did all the traffic, and their slow, steady, and measured pace 
kicked up but little or no dust, neither were the roads cut up by 
their flat and spongy feet. The Esbekiéh is now-a-days ankle deep 
in dust, and walking is rendered extremely disagreeable, as when a 
donkey, and much worse when a carriage or donkey-cart, passes by, you 
are covered and blinded with fine dust. 

The landlords of the hotels at Cairo have their patience sadly and 
sorely tried. They have to pay as much on a cask of wine from Alex- 
andria by rail to Cairo (130 miles) as they have to pay for its freight 
from Marseilles to Alexandria, a distance of 1408 miles. But this is 
not the only drawback: their goods frequently remain in the custom- 
house for weeks and weeks together, and the Egyptian understrappers 
will not have them brought forward and cleared until they have been, 
first of all, fee’d. The trials of landlords are not yet at anend. At 
one of the large hotels at Cairo advices were received of the landing, 
and passing through the custom-house at that port, after they had re- 
mained some weeks there, of three casks of wine. On their arrival at 
Cairo, one cask was found to be empty! The contents had been 
abstracted in Alexandria! This fact was stated to me by the party 
victimised. 

February 4.— Yesterday, as well as the day preceding, the wind set 
in from the south-west, and blew in gusts; it raised quantities of 
dust, and for forty-eight hours rendered Cairo one of the most dis- 
agreeable places possible to reside in. The wind had a chilling influ- 
ence, and produced colds in the head, as well as affections of the 
throat, from the quantities of dust in the atmosphere. It was called 
the cold Khamseen wind, in contradistinction to the hot Khamseens 
of March and April. In India, when a ¢o6/fan sets in, it is over in a 
couple of hours or 80; or, again, when an east wind arises, raising 

uantities of dust, it generally blows itself out before sunset; but in 
airo, this south-west wind lasts frequently, like the Grégalé (or 
north-east wind) at Malta, for three days, day and night. 

I have had within the last few days the pleasure of making the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Monsieur Voisin, the Directeur-Général of the 
Suez Canal works. He gave me to understand that the expense of 
facing the sides of the maritime canal with stone, and which it was 
intended to do throughout the whole length of the canal, was included 
in the original estimate of the eight million of pounds sterling. But 
as the “foreed labour” has been withdrawn, the first estimate won’t 
stand! Monsieur Voisin, however, thought otherwise. 

Monsieur de Lesseps, as it would appear from the account which 
he has published in his Entretiens, first got hold of the idea of a june- 
tion of the two seas by means of a canal through the Isthmus of Suez 
when he was in quarantine, in 1831, at Alexandria, through perusing 
the work of the French engineer, Lepére; and from this work he 
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gained the earliest known histories of all the former canals that had 
connected the Red Sea with the Nile. I have already alluded to the 
canal made by Necos, which commenced at Bubastis, on the “ Pelu. 
siac’”’ branch of the Nile, which the Ptolemys kept up and improved, 
and, to quote from Monsieur de Lesseps’s brochure, “ Strabo, the tra. 
veller, who visited Egypt a short time previous to the Christian era, 
saw likewise this canal filled with vessels, and he attributed its con. 
struction to Sesostris, before the Trojan war. He states its width as 
being 150 feet, and of sufficient depth for the passage of the largest 
vessels built in those days. The Roman emperors, and, above all, 
Hadrian, ordered considerable works to be made in connexion there- 
with.” 

“The first Caliph, having found this canal in a bad state, caused it 
to be repaired, but left it to its fate afterwards. It appears to have been 
closed for the purposes of navigation towards the ninth century of our 
era.” 

“ According to Plutarch, when Mare Antony arrived in Egypt, after 
the battle of Actium, he found Cleopatra busy in endeavouring to 
force a passage for her fleet through the space which separated the 
two seas, by causing them to be transported across the Isthmus.” 

“ According to the Arabian author Shems-ed-Deen, the canal owed 
its origin to an ancient king of Egypt, called Tarsis. It was during 
his reign that Abraham visited Egypt. Omar caused this canal to be 
cleaned out and deepened, and it was called afterwards the Canal of 
the Prince of the Faithful. It remained in this state during one 
hundred and fifty years, up to the reign of the Abasside caliph, Abdo- 
Jafir-el-Mansour (775 years after Jesus Christ), who caused the mouth 
of this canal to be closed, in the sea of Kolsoum.”’* 

“The historian Macrissi (or Makryzy) relates that this canal was 
dug or excavated by an ancient king of Egypt for Khadjar (or 
Hagar), mother of Ishmael, when she resided at Mecca(!). After the 
lapse of ages, it was excavated a second time by one of the Grecian 
kings who reigned in Egypt after the death of Alexander the Great. 
Again, when Amrodo-Ben-el-Ass achieved the conquest of Egypt, this 
general, according to the instructions of Omar, Prince of the Faithful, 
caused this canal to be re-excavated in the year of the great mortality. 
He had it made as far as the sea of Kolsoum, whence vessels proceeded 
to the Hedjaz, to Yémen, and to India. It was frequented and used 
up to the period when Mahomed-Ben-aby-Thaleb revolted at Medina 
against Abdo-Jafar-el-Mansour, when he was Caliph of Irak. This 
sovereign wrote to his lieutenant in Egypt orders to fill up the canal 
of Kolsoum, since which period things have continued as we now find 
them (889 of the Hedgira, or 1435 years after Jesus Christ).” 

“The conquest of Egypt by the French caused the question of the 
Suez Canal, which had remained forgotten for centuries, to be re- 
vived.”t The death of the late viceroy, Said Pasha, was a very great 
blow, and a most inopportune event to the Suez Canal Company, in- 
asmuch as he was not only a great personal and sincere friend to 
Monsieur de Lesseps individually, but he had the construction of this 
canal at heart. He used all his power to carry it out, and felt nearly 


* Hodié, Gulf of Suez. 
t “Entretiens sur le Canal de Suez,” pp. 4, 5, 6, 7, 12, and 34. Par Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. Paris. 1864. 
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as great an interest in its achievement as did the worthy Président- 
Fondateur, lui-méme. His death, therefore, was a very serious as well 
as a most “ untoward event.’’ The attachment which Said Pasha felt 
for Monsieur de Lesseps was on this wise, according to the latter 

ntleman’s own published account, which I here give :—“ During the 
lifetime of Mahomet Ali, that viceroy particularly wished his son, 
Said Pasha, to see as much of Monsieur de Lesseps’s company as pos- 
sible, and he was, consequently, frequently in his society. On the 
decease of Mahomet Ali, in 1847, his own nephew, Abbas Pasha, then 
viceroy, persecuted him, and rendered his life in Egypt so unpleasant 
and uncomfortable, that he betook himself to France, and on his ar- 
rival in Paris Monsieur de Lesseps invited him to take up his resi- 
dence under his own roof during his sojourn in that capital. When 
he succeeded to the viceroyalty in 1854, Said Pasha invited his kind 
friend to visit him in Egypt, which invitation was accepted, and in the 
course of time, on hearing Monsieur de Lesseps’s proposition in favour 
of a maritime canal to connect the two seas, he decided upon carrying 
it out; and while discussions were going on in England, as well as in 
France and at Constantinople, with reference to this scheme in 1856, 
Said Pasha thought it an excellent opportunity to visit the Ultima 
Thule of his dominions, and invited Monsieur de Lesseps to accom- 
pany him. They proceeded to the Soudan, and spent a few days at 

erber, the capital of the ancient kingdom of Meroé. To the honour 
of his friend, Said Pasha, Monsieur de Lesseps mentioned the follow- 
ing circumstance—that on his witnessing so many ruins and such 
misery in the population, which had had a yoke of iron imposed upon 
it when their country was conquered by the Defterdar, a relation of 
Mahomet Ali’s, and overrun with fire and sword in revenge for the 
assassination of that viceroy’s son (the Pasha Ismail), he had often 
found him bathed in tears, which he (the viceroy) informed him would 
flow, for his heart deeply sympathised with his Nubian subjects, who 
had been so persecuted and oppressed, and whom he found, on coming 
amongst them, to be a fine and an intelligent race of people.”* When 
I passed through Egypt in September, 1859, on my return from India, 
I had the opportunity of making the personal acquaintance at Alex- 
andria of one of the foreign gentlemen who were attached to the staff 
of the viceroy; a third gentleman, well known to the learned world, 
completed the trio. 

In the course of conversation, the former gentleman informed us 
that Said Pasha (the reigning viceroy) was greatly in favour of the 
French alliance, and was ready and willing (as his inward heart 
_— him to do) to break off with England, as he preferred to have 

rance for his ally ; but—but he had given this subject his greatest 
consideration, and he found himself prevented from carrying out his 
wishes by the knowledge, as events and the history of that country 
have served to show, that since the first revolution of 1789 il n’est plus 
de stabilité en France; qu’en France il wy avait rien de stable ; qu'une 
révolution suivit une autre et qu’aucune dynastie n'est fixe! And this 
knowledge it was (as our informant told us, and which he knew Said 
Pasha to have uttered) that prevented his breaking with England! 








* «“ Entretiens sur le Canal de Suez,” pp. 4, 5, 6, 7,12, and 34. Par Ferdinand 
de Lesseps. Paris. 1864. 
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I have already mentioned that in November last a young Greek was 
assassinated in the evening in the Esbekiéh, after leaying one of those 
dens of infamy, called cafés-chantants. In January, 1865, an English. 
man, who was residing at one of the large hotels in the Esbeki¢h, on 
crossing this square to return to his hotel from one of the above 
“ dens,” was knocked down and half murdered by a couple of Greeks, 
who relieved him of his gold watch and chain and his purse, contain. 
ing one-and-twenty pounds. The former, I was informed, he recovered, 
thanks to the interference of his own Consul in the matter, but the 
latter was “nowhere.” 

On the evening of the 4th of February, about half-past nine o’clock, 
another murder occurred in Cairo, the victim as well as the murderers 
being all Greeks. The man that was doubly poniarded was left for 
dead on the spot, I was told. 

Contrast the life of these murdering scoundrels, who haunt Cairo 
for the purposes of plunder, which they obtain by fraud, robbery, or 
assassination, with that of the poor but ever good-humoured donkey- 
boys. Now these last are contented with their lot, and seem always to 
be happy, and to take the world as it is, for they seldom, if ever, omit 
to “crack their jokes” and “ poke their fun” at any stranger whose 
peculiarities in his “ outward gait” fell under their critical observa- 
tion and excited their ever-but-too-risible faculties. For such persons 
the humorous donkey-boys have always ready some funny sobriquet 
or nickname. Jor instance, if they see an elderly gentleman of 
stiffened gait, and wearing spectacles, walk past, they will hail him 
with, “You not ride?” “I give you good donkey, oh, father of 
glass!” “Take my donkey, oh, father of glass!” (abdo0 gezaz in 
Arabic.) A gentleman with a large and remarkable beard, if walking, 
would be forthwith “beard-ed” and accosted by one of these urchins 
with, “ Here’s a good donkey for you, oh, father of beards!’ (abdo 
dagn). A gentleman with a prodigious amount of moustaches would 
be hailed with the “improvised” title of “father of moustaches !” 
(aboo shén-neb). To mention the author’s own case—for the reader 
must’ not suppose that he escaped earning an impromptu sobriquet 
from these young sharp-witted urchins, one of whom “ poked his 
fun” in the best possible humour, and with not a particle of bad 
temper, for it is their peculiar open-hearted laugh which makes the joke 
the more comical—I was returning on foot, for I occasionally pre- 
ferred walking for exercise and for health’s sake, one morning from 
the railway station, when I was met about half way to the Esbekiéh 
by a very good-looking donkey-boy, seated astride his animal, and, 
seeing me walking, he immediately jumped off, and hailed me with an 
invitation to take his donkey, and saying everything in its recom- 
mendation, when, finding I did not stop, he exclaimed, in a loud 
laughing mood, and showing a double row of the most exquisite teeth 
imaginable (most of the donkey-boys are equally well favoured), by 
way of a last “coax” to induce me to ride his donkey, “ Why you not 
ride? Mine good donkey, oh, father of date-trees! (abdo ballah.) 
Take my donkey, oh, father of date-trees!’’ And the urchin laughed 
more than ever as I turned round to see the young rogue chuckle over 
my height, after having just compared me to a date-tree; for, from 


the crown of my English silk hat to the ground, I measured nearly six 
feet six inches! 
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THE ALBERT N’YANZA* 


DEEPLY interesting as are almost all records of travel in the interior 
of Africa, Mr. Baker’s narrative surpasses in some respects all that have 
gone before it. There was not quite the amount of time employed, nor 
the same extent of country gone over, as by Livingstone or by Speke 
and Grant ; the journey resembles most in those points that of Burton 
and Speke. Like all these explorations, it culminated in the discovery of 
a vast lake—one of the head reservoirs of the Nile; travel was carried 
on through populous regions disorganised by incessant hunts for human 
beings; additional sympathy is awakened by the presence of woman— 
ready-witted, faithful, enduring, and much-suffering, even to death’s 
door; and the style in which all the various incidents and episodes of 
the wayside are recorded is lucid, and yet concise, graphic, and always 
to the point. 

Mr. and Mrs. Baker left Khartum, a town situated at the junction of 
the Blue and White Niles, and which has hitherto depended almost 
solely upon the slave-trade for its existence, on the 18th of December, 
1862. The party was made up of natives—the very scum of the earth— 
with one exception, that of Johann Schmidth, a German, who had been 
shooting and collecting live animals for a menagerie, and who, poor 
fellow, succumbed to the climate and fatigue at the onset. 

The difficulties experienced throughout the journey were such, even at 
starting, that few would have had the energy and determination to face 
and overcome them. The Turkish authorities, the natives, and even the 
European traders, opposed the traveller in every possible way. Every- 
thing that could be done, without having recourse to actual violence, was 
put in practice to prevent an anti-slavery Englishman going up the 
White Nile and exposing that abominable traffic, which, under the pre- 
text of seeking ivory, consists in reality of slave-hunts, the sacking and 
burning of villages, the devastation of the country, and the wholesale 
plunder and extirpation of the natives. 

Nor did the aspect of the White Nile on the voyage upwards cheer 
our travellers. At this season of the year it was a sluggish stream with 
floating water-plants massed together, and forming green swimming 
islands, hitched generally among sunken trees and branches, a desolate 
swamp and everlasting marshes teeming with mosquitoes, the water 
coloured like a horse-pond, with fish 200 lb. in weight, crocodiles with 
birds perched upon their heads, uncouth river-horses snorting around all 
night, occasional groups of disgusting naked savages—a fever-stricken 
wilderness, and, in the writer’s significative language, “a damp hell for 
man.” Such is the White Nile; and, when we add to this that every 
man’s hand is against every other man, and that no law or authority, 
except that of the “ strongest,” exists throughout, the terms used will be 
found to be not a bit too strong. Mr. Baker’s feelings were, undoubtedly, 





* The Albert N’yanza, Great Basin of the Nile, and Explorations of the Nile 
yg By Samuel White Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S., &c. Two Vols. Macmillan 
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influenced by having been previously up the Blue Nile, which is a clear 
river flowing through a diversified, hilly, and picturesque country ; but 
still the White Nile from Khartum to Gondokoro is pretty well as we 
have described it. 

It is only here and there that the banks of the river rise and are 
covered with high grass or mimosas, the intervening space between them 
and the bed of the river being a mass of floating water-plants, decayed 
vegetable matter, and cane-brake. One comfort there is: swampy as 
the country is, there are no fogs; the air is clear both in the morning 
and the evening. 

On the Ist of January, 1863, they arrived at the first slave-station in 
the Shillik country, the neighbouring villages being all deserted owing 
to the master, one Mahomed Her, plundering them. Giraffes and 
ostriches began to put in an appearance. The villagers, dwelling in 
clumps of dolape palms, everywhere decamped on their approach—with 
them all white men were slavers. The dogs could be heard barking at 
night in the distance, and now and then an ambatch boat skulked 
through the swamp, but the terror of bondage lay over the land. 
Marshes and ambatch (Anemone mirabilis) extended about the junction 
of the Sobat and the Giraffe canal as far as the eye could reach. As the 
ambatch wood is lighter than cork, might not topees or hats be manu- 
factured from it? There was little or no current from the vast marsh 
system of the Bahr-el-Gazal. Baker corroborates Speke upon this point, 
but he admits that at this portion of the course of the Nile the country 
is a vast flat with slight depressions, that these form extensive lakes 
during the wet season and sodden marshes during the dry weather, and 
hence contradictory accounts of the country may be given by travellers 
according to the season at which they visit it. Masses of the beautiful 
but gloomy papyrus-rush grew in dense thickets at this spot. “ It is not 
surprising,’ Mr. Baker says, “ that the ancients gave up the exploration 
of the Nile when they came to the countless windings and difficulties of 
the marshes ; the river is like an entangled skein of thread.” ‘They were 
now in the country of the Nuéhr, and a buffalo was reported from the 
masthead. Mr. Baker got a shot at it, and the men being hungry, 
dashed into the water after the animal, which, being only wounded, 
caught one of them and killed him, embedding him and literally stamp- 
ing him tight into the mud. This misfortune was mainly due to the 
cowardice of the others, who did nothing for the man’s rescue. 

Mr. Baker was joined at a village on the right bank beyond this by 
the boats of Kiirshid Aga, a noted slave-dealer mentioned by Speke, and 
the natives at this point came down to the boats—men and women, as 
with the Bari—entirely naked, their bodies rubbed with ashes and their 
hair stained red; “the most unearthly-looking devils,” says Baker, “1 
ever saw—there is no other expression for them.’? The chief exhibited 
his wife’s arms and back, covered with jagged scars done with a spiked 
bracelet which he wore on his wrist. ‘“ Charming people are these poor 
blacks! as they are termed by English sympathisers ; he was quite proud 
of having clawed his wife like a wild beast.’’ 

On the 19th of January they emerged from the apparently endless 
regions of marsh, and saw large herds of cattle, tended by naked natives, 
in a country abounding with high grass and mimosa wood. ‘This was ® 
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station for Binder, an Austrian subject, and a “ White Nile trader.” 
These natives would not sell their cattle. They never taste meat unless 
an animal dies of sickness, they will not work, and so they starve upon 
milk, rats, lizards, snakes, and such fish as they can spear. They will 
spend hours in digging out field-mice as we should rabbits. They are, 
indeed, the most pitiable set of savages that can be imagined, and so 
emaciated that “ their long thin legs and arms give them a peculiar gnat- 
like appearance.” The country was still a swamp, the only dry spots 
being the white ant-hills, As with the ancient Egyptians, every herd of 
cattle had its sacred bull. Beyond this the luxuries of the country were 
“ malaria, marshes, mosquitoes, and misery.” On the 24th they arrived 
at the Austrian mission station of St. Croix. The head, Herr Morlang, 
acknowledged with great feeling that the mission was absolutely useless 
among such savages; that he had worked with much zeal for many years, 
but that the natives were utterly impracticable. They were far below the 
brutesy as the latter show signs-of affection to those who are kind to thém; 
while the natives, on the contrary, are utterly obtuse to all feelings of 

atitude. Under these circumstances, Herr Morlang sold the whole 
village and mission-house to Kiirshid Aga for thirty pounds of our 
money ! 

On the Ist of February the marshes gave place to dry ground, the hills 
near Gondokoro came in sight, and the next day they reached a landing- 
place, where the soil was firm and above the river level, and where was 
once a mission, but now only a few miserable grass-huts mark what had 
become a chief slave-station on the Nile. The traders looked upon Mr. 
Baker with the greatest suspicion ; they were convinced that his object 
was espionage in their nefarious practices. The result of these practices 
is that the Bari tribe and other natives around are utterly demoralised, 
and of quite a different stamp to what they are farther in the interior. 
Gondokoro itself was, Mr. Baker says, a perfect hell—a colony of cut- 
throats. ‘The camps were full of slaves, and the time was passed in 
drinking, quarrelling, and ill treating the captives. In their drunken fits 
they would even shoot them “for the fun of the thing.” A first mutiny 
among his followers was crushed in main part by the tact of Mrs. 
Baker. 

On the 15th of February, Speke and Grant arrived from the Victoria 
Lake and river, and it was from them that Baker first learnt the existence 
of what he afterwards called the Albert N’yanza, and he obtained further 
instructions as to his future explorations. On the 20th, Mr. and Mrs. 
Petherick arrived, but for some reasons or another, which have caused 
considerable discussion, they were not in favour with the other travellers. 
Mr. Baker apologises on his part for having been obliged to refuse a 
supply of corn. On the 26th, Speke and Grant sailed for Europe, and, 
after their departure, Baker moved his tent to higher ground; the 
effluvium from some thousands of people was disgusting, and fever was 
mage in all quarters. Mr. Baker had brought with him camels, 

orses, and donkeys. He travelled, as our continental friends would say, 


” 


at that time “‘en grand seigneur.” He had, alas! to see the reverse of 


the medal. These animals were, strange to say, pestered by a bird of the 
size of a thrush, which, in the search for vermin, positively eat holes into 
their flesh. In a few days the animals were full of wounds. One of the 
horses became paralysed, and had to be shot. 
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An arrangement made with Mahommed Her, one of Debono’s head 
men, and who had come down with Speke and Grant, to return with 
his party, was frustrated by the duplicity of the latter, who, being re- 
solved that no Englishman should expose the atrocities of the slave-trade, 
urged Baker’s own followers into mutiny. This second outbreak was 
quelled by the traveller’s spirit and determination. This was a country 
in which half measures were of no avail. There is no law in these wild 
regions but brute force ; human life was of no value, and murder was a 
pastime. Of the few men that remained with him after the mutiny, there 
were only two Baker could depend upon ; one was Richarn, who had ‘been 
brought up by the Austrian mission at Khartum, the other a faithful, 
courageous boy only twelve years of age—Saal—who perished of plague 
on the return to Gondokoro. 

At length a party of Kiirshid’s people coming from Latooka, a country 
to the east of Gondokoro, Baker resolved upon returning with them, and 
this in opposition to their wishes, as they even dared him to followthem. 
These kidnappers and brigands were headed by one Ibrahim, whom 
Baker ultimately won over by well-timed presents. Still, what between 
the hostility of the Turks and the difficulties of the country, it was not 
without much trouble that they reached Ellyria—a first station in their 
progress eastward. The natives here were entirely naked, and precisely 
the same as the Bari. Ferocity, avarice, and sensuality were stamped on 
the face of the chief—Legeé. No amount of “black mail” seemed to 
satisfy him. He drank off a pint bottle of spirits of wine as if it had been 
water! ‘The men, whose appearance was excessively brutal, were armed 
with bows six feet long, and arrows horribly barbed and poisoned. 

Although Ellyria was what Mr. Baker describes as “ a rich and power- 
ful country,” no provisions were procurable save a little honey. The 
natives refused to sell for aught save cattle. On the march hence, the 
women who were the slaves of the traders had to carry heavy loads, and 
when they fell from heat and exhaustion, they were forced along with the 
whip of hippopotamus hide, or by blows with sticks. At a place called 
Wakkala, elephants, giraffes, buffaloes, rhinoceros, and large antelopes 
abounded, and Baker was enabled to obtain some provisions for himself 
and party. At Latomé, one of the principal places in the Latooka 
country, they came up with another slave party, headed by the same 
Mahommed Her, who had seduced away part of his retainers, and who 
now excited a third mutiny, which was, as usual, promptly put down by 
the gallant traveller. This miscreant was luckily subjected to a good 
bastinado at Khartum at the conclusion of the journey. Not only did 
these Turkish brigands oppose Baker’s progress, but they quarrelled 
among one another, each party claiming a sole right to devastate the 
country. Several of his men having deserted and joined the slave- 
hunters, Baker contented himself with saying, “ Inshallah, the vultures 
shall pick their bones”—a prophecy which, having been fulfilled very 
shortly, placed him high in the estimation of these bloodthirsty yet 
cowardly and superstitious people. 

Baker describes the Latooka people as a fine, frank, and warlike race 
—very merry withal, and the finest savages he had seen. He believes 
them to be of Galla origin. They work in iron, dress up their hair in 
the shape of helmets, exhume their dead, use lances, maces, swords, and 
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bracelets, armed with knife-blades for weapons. They buy their wives 
for so many cows. The women wear long tails, precisely like those of 
horses, made of fine twine, rubbed with red ochre and grease. Hence 
the fabled caudate or “tailed ’’ races of Africa. 

While they were at Tarrangolle, the capital of Latooka, Mahommed 
Her’s party went out to attack a village in the mountains. The Latookas, 
however, confronted them in a pass, and drove them over a precipice, and 
upwards of two hundred natives perished with their Turkish allies, among 
whom were the deserters from Baker ; and thus it came to pass as he had 
foretold, that they should be food for vultures. Every one believed that 
Baker had some mysterious connexion with the disaster that had befallen 
them. The Turks, however, nothing improved by the lesson, continued 
to insult the women of the town, till the men were exasperated to 
reprisals. ‘The women were removed, the nogara, or great war-drum, 
was beaten, and Baker, not to be mixed up in the affray, encamped out- 
side the town. So utterly had these Turks demoralised the people, that 
one of the chiefs coolly proposed to Baker that they should plunder one 
of his own villages. ‘I wish,” he says, “the black sympathisers in 
England could see Africa’s inmost heart as I do, much of their sympathy 
would subside. Human nature viewed in its crude state, as pictured 
amongst African savages, is quite on a level with that of the brute, and 
not to be compared with the noble character of the dog. There is neither 
gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial; no idea of duty, no religion; but 
covetousness, ingratitude, selfishness, and cruelty. All are thieves, idle, 
envious, and ready to plunder and enslave their weaker neighbours.” 
The experiences of travellers and of dwellers among the blacks are, how- 
ever, always disregarded in this country, and our best men are sacrificed 
to the Moloch of a false sentiment. 

After a considerable detention in Latooka, Baker’s well-armed expedi- 
tion being crippled by desertion, and reduced to a mere remnant, dependent 
upon the company of a band of robbers for the means of advancing through 
the country, an opportunity presented itself, by the arrival of a deputation 
from Obbo, to proceed southwards, and a start was effected on the 2nd of 
May, 1863. The route lay for the most part along beautiful and park- 
like valleys ; partly over well-wooded mountains, on each peak of whose 
abrupt spurs a village was perched, for security’s sake. Wild fruit abounded 
along the road. ‘The natives of Obbo were found to be entirely different 
to the Latookas, both in language and appearance. They were not quite 
naked, except when going to war. The hair was matted, and worked into 
a flat form, like a beaver’s tail. This, like the head-dress of the Latooka, 
requires many years to complete. Obbo stands on a plateau, fourteen 
hundred and thirty-eight feet above the general level of the country, and 
would be healthy if cultivated ; but the long rainfall (from February to 
November) is followed by so luxuriant a vegetation as to overpower every- 
thing, and give rise to a vast jungle, penetrable only to elephants, rhino- 
ceros, and buffaloes, whose ponderous strength alone can overcome it. 
There is, indeed, as in many other parts, no possibility of traversing the 
country, except by a few narrow footpaths made by the natives. The 
Obbo people did not pester for presents, like the Latookas; their chief, 
Katchiba, was an old buffoon, who enjoyed authority by virtue of his 
supposed magical arts, but Baker took the shine out of him by whistling 
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louder than he could. The Asua, unfortunately, not being fordable at 
this season of the year, Baker had to return to his head-quarters at 
Latooka, to wait for the dry season. This delay in the wet season was 
attended with disastrous consequences. Sickness overtook all parties, 
and horses and donkeys died off. The Turks made a diversion by an 
attack upon a place called Kayela, but they were driven back, not, how. 
ever, until they had made a large capture of cattle and sheep. Baker 
had sown a garden, which now yielded him onions, beans, melons, yams, 
lettuce, and radishes—a welcome sanitary supply. Next to the disor- 
ganised, thievish, and inhospitable character of the people, all engendered 
by slave-hunts, the greatest curses of the country were fever, white ants, 
and other insects. 

On their return to the Obbo country—a movement which was rendered 
obligatory by the Turks removing from Latooka—the people were found 
to be in a state of starvation—a state of things brought about by rapine 
and plunder. Both Baker and his wife now fell so ill that neither could 
help the other. Small-pox was raging throughout the country, and the 
natives were dying in heaps. Flies by day, rats and innumerable insects 
by night, heavy dew, daily rain, and impenetrable reeking grass, rendered 
Obbo a prison about as disagreeable as could exist. Yet for months had 
they to drag on a miserable existence at this place, wrecked by fever, the 
quinine exhausted, and the lions that roared at night around their hut 
seemed to be waiting for their bones. 

It had been reported that the Asua would be fordable early in January, 
so at length, on the 5th of that month (1864), a start was effected. The 
way lay at first through a beautiful open country, abounding in low pas- 
turage. There were plenty of people and cattle, but as the ‘Turks helped 
themselves to everything on their way, these were withdrawn as far as 
possible. In three days’ march they arrived at the Asua River, which 
had now only about six inches of water. Ascending thence they reached 
Shooa, or Shiia, a lovely place, situated at the foot of a precipice of 
granite. Fowls, goats, and butter, were here in abundance, and “ ridi- 
culously cheap ;” beads being of great value, as few had ever reached the 
country. The natives, although hunted down by the Turks, were ex- 
ceedingly mild in their manner, and anxious to be on good terms. There 
was also a good deal of cultivation. Baker learnt here that immediately 
after the departure of Speke and Grant from Gondokoro, the people of 
Debono—a name infamous on the Upper Nile for slave hunts, and whose 
nephew was once arrested by Petherick—having obtained information 
of the country from Speke’s people, had joined a hostile chief, Rionga by 
name, and attacked Kamrasi, the King of Unyiro. Baker himself be- 
came, unwittingly, the witness of further depredations committed in these 
countries, unfortunately first made known to Europeans and Turks by our 
gallant explorers. Baker was, indeed, obliged to prevail upon Ibrahim 
and his party to accompany him, on the promise of abundance of ivory ; 
but no act of felony to be permitted. Thus they started from Shooa on 
the 18th of January, 1864. They had at first to clear the way before 
them by firing the prairies, but the frequent swamps and morasses pre- 
sented still more serious difficulties. On the 22nd they reached the 
Somerset River, or, as Baker calls it, to distinguish it from the river that 
flows out of Lake Albert, the Victoria Nile. They were here among 
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Rionga’s people, and they could get no supplies from them. The march 
hence next day to the Karuma Falls lay through beautiful forest country, 
the heights on the other side of the river being thronged with hostile 
natives. 

A parley took place at the falls, and it was announced that ‘ Speke’s 
brother had arrived from his country to pay Kamrasi a visit, and had 
brought valuable presents.” It was not, however, till much delay had 
occurred that they were allowed to cross. The difference between the 
Unyiro people and the tribes they had hitherto seen was most striking. 
Men and women were neatly dressed, and the advance of civilisation in 
the interior of Africa was not only shown in the decency of clothing, but 
also in the manufactures of the country. After about a week’s delay the 

arty were allowed to proceed—native porters having been sent by the 
on: These porters were relieved, as the rowers were on the lake, at 
every other village. Clothes of all kinds would, Baker observes, if 
legitimate commerce was opened with these countries, be accepted to any 
amount in exchange for ivory. The plantains—that great resource of 
tropical countries—he also says are much higher than those of Ceylon. 
Unfortunately, both Baker and his wife were very ill on this part of their 
journey, and Kamrasi was so afraid of the large party of Turks who 
accompanied them, that continual detentions occurred on the road. At 
length, on the 10th of February, having arrived at the river of Kafoor, 
an interview was obtained, as it was supposed at the time, with King 
Kamrasi, but, as it afterwards turned out, with his brother. The king 
himself had too great a horror of the Turks to trust himself among them. 
This was one of the great evils of Baker’s position. The brother, how- 
ever, received the presents, and in return proposed an expedition against 
Rionga. This being declined, he asked for more presents; nothing, in- 
deed, would satisfy the barbarian. A crisis came at last, when he said 
he would send Baker to the lake, but he must leave his wife with him! 
This was followed by an explosion, in which Mr. and Mrs. Baker took 
part. Baker held a pistol at his breast, and Mrs. Baker delivered herself 
of a little speech in Arabic, not at all complimentary, but of which he 
luckily did not understand a word. Kamrasi’s brother, seeing that he 
had made a mistake, called his people, and ordering them to take the 
loads, a start was effected through a country of grass interspersed with 
small villages and patches of sweet potatoes, from which Baker afterwards 
distilled spirits—a great comfort to him in a time of sickness and trial. A 
large escort of some six hundred men, with lances and shields, had also been 
furnished. They were dressed in either leopard or white monkey skins, 
had cows’ tails strapped on behind, and antelopes’ horns fitted upon their 
heads, while their chins were ornamented with false beards, and, as they 
screamed and yelled, they looked like so many demons. The Turks had 
remained behind, but these men considered themselves privileged in the 
same way to plunder throughout the march. One day they came to 
where the Kafoor River bent south, and they had to cross it, proceeding 
westward. The stream, although deep, was so covered with thickly- 
matted aquatic plants as to bear a human being. Baker led the way on foot, 
bidding his wife to follow quickly. He had scarcely completed a fourth 
of the distance, when, looking back, he was horrified at seeing her sink- 
ing gradually through the weeds, while her face was distorted and purple. 
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In an instant he was by her side, and, with the assistance of the men, she 
was dragged across, when it was found that she had been struck by a 
coup de soleil. Every effort was made in vain to recal her to sensibilit : 
she was placed on a litter, her teeth and hands firmly clenched, and her 
eyes open, but fixed. All night long Baker watched by her side, trying to 
insert a wet rag between her teeth. There was no stopping, so next day 
she was laid gently on a litter and they pursued their funereal course. 
Happily, the noisy satanic escort had left them. When she awoke at 
length from her stupor, it was to undergo all the horrors of brain fever 
accompanied by violent convulsions. For seven nights Baker had not 
slept, and, although as weak as a reed, he had marched by the side of her 
litter ; they had arrived at a village, and the men had put a new handle 
to the pickaxe and sought for a dry spot to dig her grave. Baker him. 
self had lain down on a mat insensible, worn out with sorrow and fatigue, 
when, waking up next morning, he found per sleeping calmly, and when 
she too awoke, her eyes were clear. ‘She was saved! - When not a 
ray of hope remained, God alone knows what helped us. The gratitude 
of that moment I will not attempt to describe.” 

Having rested for two days, they again moved forward, Mrs. Baker 
being carried on a litter. Large sugar-canes grew wild in the fields, 
coffee in the forests, and the morasses were choked with immense papyrus- 
rushes. On the 14th of March, hurrying on before sunrise, and ascend- 
ing a gentle slope, the Albert N’yanza burst like a sea of quicksilver upon 
his vision, but far beneath him. A boundless sea horizon on the south 
and south-west glittered in the sunlight, and on the west, at fifty or sixty 
miles’ distance, blue mountains rose from the bosom of the lake to a height 
of about seven thousand feet above its level. ‘It is impossible,” says our 
traveller, “to describe the triumph of that moment ;—here was the re- 
ward for all our labours—for the years of tenacity with which we had 
toiled through Africa. England had won the sources of the Nile!” “TI 
was about fifteen hundred feet above the lake, and I looked down from 
the steep granite cliff upon those welcome waters—upon that vast reser- 
voir which nourished Egypt, and brought fertility where all was wilder- 
ness—upon that great source so long hidden from mankind; that source 
of bounty and of blessings to millions of human beings; and as one of the 
greatest objects in nature, | determined to honour it with a great name. 
As an imperishable memorial of one loved and mourned by our gracious 
Queen, and deplored by every Englishman, I called this great lake ‘ the 
Albert N’yanza.’ The Victoria and the Albert lakes are the two sources 
of the Nile.” The coincidence of Ptolemy’s eastern and western lakes 
having been rediscovered, after being lost sight of for so many centuries, 
in the same reign and by two Englishmen, is remarkable, and in future 
ages the determination of the existence of Lakes Victoria and Albert may 
not be deemed the least brilliant feature of a long and prosperous rule. 

The great reservoir of the Nile was discovered ; it was ascertained 
that at least two large rivers flowed into it from the west; there can be 
little doubt that it receives other large affluents from the south or south- 
west, whether from Tanganyika or not it is to be hoped Livingstone will 
be spared to determine, and it remained only to ascertain if the Somerset 
or Victoria Nile was also one of its feeders, and that the river that flowed 
out of it constituted the White Nile. Descending to a fishing village on 
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the shores called Vacovia, the party were detained eight days, all laid 
low with fever, waiting for boats, and when they came they were merely 
single trees neatly hollowed out, and very inferior in size to the large 
canoes on the Nile at Kamrasi’s town. Having extemporised a covering 
of reeds and hides, which was impervious to the sun or rain, they em- 
barked and paddled along within a hundred yards of the east shore. The 
first day’s voyage was delightful; the lake was calm, and the scenery 
lovely. Great numbers of hippopotami were sporting in the water, and 
crocodiles were very numerous both in and out of the water, attesting to 
the presence of plenty of fish. At night they came to three fishing- 
huts, and the boatmen going ashore deserted them, so next day all hands 
had to take to the paddles. The night was spent in great discomfort, it 
raining heavily. A rudder was next made, and a large Scotch plaid 
shawl hoisted on a bamboo for a sail, and thus they were enabled to 
reach a village, where they obtained rowers. Crossing a bay, they were 
overtaken by a storm, which the boats survived by what appeared to be 
almost a miracle, and they landed amid breakers at a village, where they 
were enabled to light a fire while their clothes were dried. The neigh- 
bourhood where they were detained next day by bad weather was en- 
livened by a magnificent waterfall that fell about a thousand feet from 
the mountains. A start was effected in the evening, and the ensuing 
day the monotony of the voyage was broken by the presence of several 
fine herds of elephants. Day after day passed thus, the time occupied in 
travelling from sunrise to mid-day, at which hour a strong gale, with 
rain and thunder, occurred regularly, and obliged them to haul the canoes 
ashore. ‘The country was very thinly inhabited, and the villages were 
poor and wretched, the people most inhospitable. At length they 
arrived at a considerable town, situated in a beautiful bay, called Eppi- 
goya, where they experienced annoying delays in procuring boatmen. 
Fowls were, however, procurable here for one blue bead each, or at the 
rate of two hundred and fifty fowls for a shilling ! 

On the thirteenth day they found themselves at Magungo, at the 
mouth of the Victoria Nile, and at the end of the lake voyage. As- 
cending to the village, an extent of bright green reeds was seen to mark 
the course of the Nile as it made its exit from the lake. The natives 
said canoes could navigate the Nile in its course from the lake to the 
Madi country, and as there would be thus only the portage at the cata- 
racts on the Nile and at Gondokoro from the sea to the great lake, we 
can foresee the time when Albert N’yanza will be enlivened by many a 
sail, or smal] steamers will be launched on its bosom. It is difficult to 
imagine a more inviting sheet of water in some points of view, but its 
shores are not healthy, and it is evidently, from the stupendous cliffs by 
which it is in part surrounded, liable to sudden and frequent storms. 

As to the Victoria Nile, it is one succession of falls and rapids up to 
Karuma. Baker could have descended to Gondokoro in a twinkling by 
the White Nile, but he made, under the circumstances of his own and 
his wife’s health, and the state of the country, so unsettled by the slave 
parties having followed in the footsteps of the English explorers, a really 
fearful sacrifice—that of exploring the course of the Victoria river. He 
was, to a certain extent, rewarded by the discovery of the falls, which he 
named after the President of the Royal Geographical Society; but the 
misery and distress involved by this inland journey far exceeded, if pos- 
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sible, the value of the point to be determined. Had it not been for the 
stagnant waters, crowded with crocodiles, below Murchison Falls, Baker 
would, perchance, have been satisfied with having found the embouchure 
of the river, and have depended upon the report of the natives as to its 
being the same that flowed past Karuma. As it was, he and his wife had 
to undergo, in exchange for a comparatively easy descent of the Nile, 
new delays, vexations, and troubles, to which were superadded almost 
constant sickness. An acquaintance was made with the real king of the 
country—Kamrasi—on this return journey. He was protected by the 
British flag from a new invasion incited by that arch-fiend of the Upper 
Nile—Debono. Such is the happy state of the country, that another and 
still more disastrous invasion was, however, brought about by the jealousy 
of another chieftain, at Kamrasi monopolising all the good things 
brought by Baker into the country. At length the Turks, having pro- 
cured abundance of ivory, a start was effected on the 17th of November 
for Shooa. The entire party, including slaves—women and children— 
amounted to about a thousand people! On the fifth day’s march from 
the Victoria river, they arrived at Shooa, where they were most hospi- 
tably received by the natives, and they got up a dance to celebrate the 
occasion. This would show that kindly treatment is not altogether lost 
upon them. Some months were passed here—this seems to be one of 
the most grievous evils of African travel, and can only be superseded by 
opening the navigation of the lake. The Turks passed the time in 
carrying out razzias in Lira, a wonderfully fertile country, with friendly 
harmless natives, who wore wigs like the lord chancellor’s. The tribes 
all around were, however, fighting among themselves, and the rival parties 
of Kiirshid and Debono, under their respective leaders, Ibrahim and 
Mahomed Wat-el-Mek, leagued themselves with the contending tribes 
to the utter ruin of the country. 

The hour of deliverance from their long sojourn in the Eastern Lake 
Districts of Africa was, however, at hand. It was the month of February, 
and the boats would be at Gondokoro. The Turks had packed their 
ivory and collected their slaves, and a start was again effected. 

Great was the disappointment of the wayworn travellers on arriving at 
length at Gondokoro, to find neither boats, letters, nor supplies. There 
was news, however, from Khartum which brought consternation among 
the slave-hunters—orders had been received by the Egyptian authorities 
from the European governments to suppress the slave-trade. Steamers 
were cruising on the White Nile to intercept the boats in their descent, 
and the army of slaves then at Gondokoro would be utterly worthless! 

Baker was fortunate enough to secure the diahbeah which had arrived 
for Kurshid’s ivory, and he started at a time when the horrible effluvium, 
produced by the crowds of slaves, had caused the plague to break out, 
and the victims were being daily dragged to the edge of the cliff and 
thrown into the river. Such are the horrors of this nefarious trafic! 
They were not destined to escape themselves scot-free. ‘The plague 
broke out on board during the descent of the river, and poor Saat was 
among the victims. At length, Khartum was reached on the Sth of 
May, 1865, Mr. and Mrs. Baker having spent two years and nigh five 
months in the most fatiguing, vexatious, and perilous exploration that 
can well be imagined. 


